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MAIN  Libr</^KY-AGRICU•-TURC  DETT* 


-J 


FOREWORD. 


The  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Harrisburg 
Chestnut  Blight  Conference  is  distributed  with  the  compliments 
and  best  wishes  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  numerous 
papers  and  the  discussions  thereon  coTitain  many  new  and 
valuable  ideas.  It  is  believed  that  the  ultimate  worth  of  the 
Conference  will  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  brought  home  to  the  east 
ern  United  States  the  truth  concerning  a  most  serious  tree  dis- 
ease, and  started  discussions  and  a  new  trend  of  thought  which 
must  evolve  real  benefit  for  the  whole  people.  If  the  Conference 
can  produce  a  better  understanding  and  higher  appreciation 
respecting  the  value  of  trees,  and  of  one  tree  in  particular,  its 
calling  will  have  been  of  great  public  benefit. 

The  officers  chosen  by  the  meeting  take  this  last  opportunity 
of  expressing  to  the  Governor,  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Com- 
mission and  the  Delegates  from  the  States,  their  sense  of  high 
appreciation  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  them  in  being  invited 
to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference.  They  also 
have  hopes  that  information  may  be  found  in  the  following  pages 
M'hicli  will  incite  greater  interest  in  the  earnest  work  now  being 
undertaken  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  this  serious  and  destructive  Chestnut  Bark  Dis- 
ease. 


New  York,   Chairman, 


PcnoBylTttnU, 


y     Secrctariea, 


IfanrlAnd, 


(«) 
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OFFICIAL  CALL  FOR  CONFERENCE. 


Tbe  Official  Invitation  for  the  Chestnut  Tree  Bark 
Disease  Conference,  issued  by  the  Governor 

of  Pennsylvania. 


/^/ie/Zt^  /f':w/f^€^erey     <f/Yy?//f/f/o/ffhy  f/!)/fr\JJfM^  -ryvz/^r'/ 
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Map  of  Pennsylvania  Showing  Infected  Zones  and  Percentage. 

1.  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester,  Dehiware  and  IMiihidelohia  counties,  80  per 
cent.  2.  Pike,  Monroe,  Carbon,  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Berks,  Lancaster  and 
York  counties,  50  per  cent.  3.  Wayne,  Lackawanna,  Wyoming,  Luzerne  Co- 
lumbia, Montour,  Northumberland,  Cnion,  Snyder,  Juniata,  Perry,  Dauphin, 
Schuylkill,  Lebanon,  Cumberland,  Franklin  and  Adams  counties.  15  per  cent. 
4.  From  the  western  boundary  of  these  counties  to  the  quarantine  line  indicated  on 
the  map,  the  infected  trees  are  estimated  at  1  to  5  per  cent. 


COMMONWKAtTM  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA    ' 
CHESTNUT  TREE  BLIGHT  COMMISSION. 

The  call  issued  by  the  Governor,  in  which  he  urged  the  im- 
I)ortance  and  necessity  for  prompt  and  concerted  action  in  com- 
bating the  Chestnut  Bark  Disease,  included  the  following 
statement : 

^Mn  1911,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Governor  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  five  citizens 
for  the  i)urpose  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  Chestnut  Tree 
Bark  Disease  which  is  rapidly  destroying  the  chestnut  trees  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Act  placed  an  appropriation  of  |275,- 
000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  for  the  investigation  and 
scientific  study  of  the  problem,  and  more  specifically  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  extent  of  the  blight,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means 
through  which  it  might,  if  possible,  be  stamped  out 

The  Commission  was  appointed  in  June,  1911,  and,  after  or- 
ganization, began  its  work  immediately  by  sending  a  large  force 
of  experts  into  the  field.  The  reports  of  these  experts  together 
with  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  pathological  staflf,  will,  among 
other  matters,  be  presented  for  discussion  to  a  Convention  called 
by  the  Governor  to  assemble  at  Harrisburg,  February  20th, 
1912. 

In  order  that  the  other  States  not  yet  touched  by  the  blight, 
but  certainly  in  its  line  of  advance,  may  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  the  G  overnor,  who  is  much  interested,  has  called 
this  Convention  for  a  consideration  of  ways  and  means,  in  the 
hope  that  the  States  may  be  aroused  to  action  and  be  ready  to 
meet  the  invasion  at  their  borders.  Pennsylvania's  problem  is 
now  or  soon  will  become  the  problem  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Oliio,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  Active 
co-operation  of  the  States  is  essential.  The  attendance  of  a 
large  number  of  Delegates  is  respectfully  urged." 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


PROGRAMME 

of 

THE  CONFERENCE 

Called  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
to  Consider  Ways  and  Means 

for 

PREVENTING  THE  SPREAD 

of  the 

CHESTNUT  TREE  BARK  DISEASE 


February  20  and  21,  1912 

THE  CAPITOL 

Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

HARRISBURG        -        PENNSYLVANIA 


An  office  for  registration  and  Information  will  be  opened  In  one  of  the 

ante-rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  It  Is  earnestly 

requested  that  all  delegates  and  guests  will 

promptly  register. 


(0) 
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PROGRAMME 


OPENING  SESSION 
Tuesday.  February  20,  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

1.  Call  to  Order  and  Address  of  Welcome  to  Delegates  and  Visit- 

ing Friends^  hy  the  Honorable  John  K.  Tener,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Election  of  Permanent  Chairman  for  the  Conference. 

Election  of  Two  Secretaries. 

Designation  of  Official  Reporters. 

Appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

2.  Responses  to  the  Governor's  Address  by  Delegates  on  Behalf 

of  the  States  Represented. 

3.  "Historical  Review  and  the  Pathological  Aspects  of  the  Chest- 

nut Bark  Disease.'' 

A  discourse  and  illustrated  lecture  by  Dr.  Haven  Metcalf, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Dr. 
Metcalf  s  paper  will  summarize  the  record  of  work  to  date, 
and  present  the  leading  pathological  features  of  this  tree 
disease. ) 

Many  of  the  lantern  views  will  be  shown  for  the  first  time, 
having  been  especially  made  for  this  occasion. 

4.  "Can  the  Chestnut  Bark  Disease  be  Controlled  f' 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Stewart,  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

(11) 
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5.  ^^Uow  Further  Research  May  Increase  the  Efficiency  of  the 
Control  of  the  Chestnut  Bark  Disease/' 

By  Prof.  W.  Howard  Rankin^  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y-. 

» 
6,  ^^ Recent  Notes  on  the  Chestnut  Bark  Disease/' 

By  Prof.  H.  R.  Pulton,  Division  of  Pathology,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  College. 


» 


7.  '^The  Possibility  of  a  Medicinal  Remedy  for  Chestnut  Blight. 

By  Dr.  Caroline  Rumbold,  in  olrarge  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Cliestnnt  Tree  Blight  Commission's  Laboratory. 

8.  '^Treatment  of  Individual  Trees/' 

By  Prof.  J.  Franklin  Collins,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

9.  General  Discussion. 


EVENING   SESSION 
Tuesday,  February  20,  8  o'clockp  P.  M. 

1.  ''Chestnut  Culture.'' 

An  illustrated  lecture  by  Prof.  Nelson  P.  Davis,  of  Buck- 
nell  University,  Lewisburg,  Penna.  In  this  lecture  Prof. 
Davis  will  exhibit  the  value  of  the  chestnut  trees  as  a  source 
of  food  (nuts),  and  outline  the  progress  made  in  the  new 
American  industry,  chestnut  cultivation. 
The  insect  enemies  of  the  chestnut,  and  the  methods  of  con- 
trolling them  will  be  shown. 

Many  of  the  views  have  been  especially  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  will  be  shown  for  the  first  time. 

2.  General  Discussion. 


MORNING  SESSION 
Wednesday,   February  21,  9  o'ciock,  A.   M. 

ERADICATION  AND  (CONTROL  OF  THE  CHESTNUT 

BARK  DISEASE. 

1.  "T/ie  Pennsylvania  Programme.'^ 

By  Samuel  B.  Detwiler,  Executive  OiHicer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission. 

2.  Reports  by  State  Foresters,  or  other  officials  of  States  repre- 

sented, on  the  present  extent  of  tlie  bark  disease  and  esti- 
mate of  the  present  and  possible  future  loss. 

3.  ^^Chestnnt  Blight  and  the  Future  of  our  Forests:^' 

By  Dr.  H.  P.  Baker,  Department  of  Forestry,  State  College, 
Penna. 

4.  ^^Chestnut  lUight  and  (■onstructire  Conservation,'' 

By  Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith,  Professor  of  Industry,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5.  Open  Discussion  of  the  Problems  Presented. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Wednesday,  February  21,  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

» 

1.  Presentation  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

2.  Oeneral  Discussion. 
Adjournment, 

(13,) 
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In  addition  to  the  above  stated  papers  on  the  advance  pro- 
gramme, others  were  read  or  formally  presented  as  follows: 

1.  A  paper  on  the  "Botanical  History  of  Diaporthe  pardsitica 

and  Allied  or  Identical  Fungi/'  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow, 

of  Harvard  University ;  read  by  Prof.  G.  P.  Clinton. 

2.  A  paper  on  the  "Relation  of  Insects  to  the  Chestnut  Bark 

Disease/'  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins,  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology, U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  and 
read  by  him. 

3.  A    paper    entitled    "Chestnut    Blight    and    its  Possible 

Remedy,"  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Benson,  of  the  Oak  Extract 
Company,  Newport,  Perry  Co.,  Pa. 

4.  A  paper  entitled  "The  Field  Work  of  the  Chestnut  Tree 

Blight  Commission,"  by  Thomas  E.  Francis,  Field  Su- 
pervisor of  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Com- 
mission. 

5.  A  paper  entitled  "A  Report  on  Scout  Work  on  the  North 

Branch  of  Bald  Eagle  Mountain,  between  Sylvan  Dell 
and  Williamsport,  Lycoming  county,  Pa.,"  by  Hugh  E. 
Wi^lLs,  Field  Supervisor  of  the  Penna.  Chestnut  Tree 
Blight  Commission. 


Conference  for  Preventing  the  Spread  of  the 
Chestnut  Tree  Bark  Disease. 


OPENING  SESSION 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1912,  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 


CALL  TO  ORDER  AND  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  TO  DEL- 
EGATES AND  VISITING  FRIENDS,  BY  TUE  HON. 
JOHJI  K.  TENER,  GOVERNOR  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


GOVERNOR  TENER:  Gentlemen,  the  meeting  will  please 
be  in  order. 

Ijet  me  say  at  the  outset,  speaking  for  this  Commonwealth  and 
less  for  myself  personally,  that  we  are  gratified  indeed  at  the 
splendid  representation  here  to-day,  bearing  testimony  to  the 
great  interest  manifested  in  the  work  at  hand. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  have  come  from  afar,  many  of  you  at 
great  inconvenience  and  certainly  at  expense  to  yourselves  or  to 
the  State  or  Association  that  you  represent,  in  order  that  you 
might  meet  with  us  here,  in  the  Capital  City  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  discuss  and  to  consider  seriously  the  objects  and  the  pur- 
poses of  this  meeting. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  an  extended  discourse  upon 
the  subject  of  the  chestnut  tree  blight  or  bark  disease,  but 
rather  to  extend  just  a  word  of  welcome  to  you,  on  behalf  of 
our  Commonwealth  and  our  city,  and  also  to  suggest  what  might 
be  proper  for  your  consideration  at  this  time;  to  go  over  briefly 
the  extent  of  this  disease  in  the  area  it  now  covers;  what  it 
means  to  us  if  it  spreads  farther,  and  what  it  has  meant  to  us; 
the  value  of  our  chestnut  trees,  and  a  suggestion  of  what  I  hope 
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you  may  he  able  to  arrive  at  before  you  leave  us.  We  know  tliat 
in  eouventious,  we  cannot  exercise  any  governmental  function; 
yet  we  want  this  to  be  something  more  than  a  "resolve  to  re- 
solve" meeting,  and  we  hope  that  something  really,  tangible  will 
result  from  it.  I  have  noted  just  a  few  things  which,  as  I 
stilted  before,  I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  in  your  delibera- 
tions: 

This  Conference  has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
all  possible  information  concerning  the  best  methods  of  fighting 
the  destructive  fungous  disease  known  as  the  chestnut  tree  bark 
disease  or  the  chestnut  tree  blight,  which  was  first  detected  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York  City  about  eight  years  ago,  and 
has  since  spread  to  the  Northeast  as  far  as  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts, and  to  the  Southwest  as  far  as  Central  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Northern  Virginia. 

This  tree  disease  is  virulent  in  charactx^r.  To  date,  no  specific 
remedy  to  be  applied  to  individual  trees  is  known. 

It  seems  almost  unthinkable  that  a  disease  of  this  character 
should  have  invaded  so  large  an  area  and  that  no  means  of  pre- 
venting its  spread  is  yet  at  hand.  Unless  this  disease  be  stopped 
by  concerted  action  among  the  States,  it  is  certain  that  within 
a  few  years  very  few  living  wild  chestnut  trees  will  be  found  in 
America.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  in  accord  with  the  American 
spirit  that  we  make  every  effort  to  destroy  or  check  the  advance 
of  this  blight.  ^ 

The  value  of  the  standing  chestnut  stock  to-day  in  America  is 
enormous.  In  Pennsylvania  alone,  the  wild  chestnut  tree  is 
found  native  throughout  the  State,  and  in  its  southern  counties 
is  the  principal  remaining  forest  tree.  The  value  of  this  tree  in 
ythe  State  of  Virginia  is  reliably  conceded -by  competent  au- 
thority to  be  not  less  than  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  I  be- 
lieve that  here  in  Pennsylvania,  by  a  very  conservative  estimate, 
placing  a  valuation  of  fifty  cents  upon  each  tree  in  our  wood- 
lands, which  you  will  admit  is  a  very  low  estimate,  the  value  of 
the  w^ild  chestnut  trees  is  at  least  fortv  millions  of  dollars. 

The  best  chestnut  in  the'woyld  is  still  standing  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Eastern  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  The  chestnut  stock  of  the  future  must  necessarily 
^e  drawn  from  these  states.     To  date,  the  blight  has  not  reached 
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that  region,  but  is  steadily  tending  in  that  direction.  This  tree 
is  also  of  great  value  in  Ohio  and  the  remaining  Atlantic  Sea- 
board States,  and  by  reason  of  the  all  too  prevalent  forest  de- 
struction going  on,  the  tree  can  ill  be  spared;  much  less  its  value 
wasted,  as  it  largely  will  be,  should  the  remaining  chestnut 
stock  be  attacked. 

The  destruction  of  the  wild  chestnut  trees  in  New  Jersey,  in 
Southeastern  New  York,  Western  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts and  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  is  marked  to  be  complete. 

The  industries  depending  upon  the  wild  chestnut  tree  for 
their  support  are  of  larjro  proportions  and  great  value.  Every 
part  of  the  tree  is  valuable  for  making  tannic  acid,  used  in  the 
tanning  industry.  Telegraph  and  telephone  companies  depend 
mostly  upon  this  tree  for  their  stock  of  poles.  The  railroad  com- 
panies are  largely  dependent  upon  it  for  their  best  railroad  ties. 
The  nuts  are  no  inconsiderable  part  of  this  valuable  product. 
Many  thousands  of  men  are  employed  in  the  industries  depend- 
ing upon  the  saving  of  the  wild  chestnut  tree,  and  many  other 
thousands  of  real  estate  owners  will  find  their  land  values  seri- 
ously affected  should  the  tree  ultimately  be  destroyed. 

Two  great  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  are,  first,  that  the  plague 
is  with  us  and  it  must  be  reckoned  with;  and  second  that  har- 
monious  actioi  and  complete  co-operation  among  all  the  inter- 
ests involved,  as  well  as  the  governments  of  the  various  states, 
can  and  will  be  the  only  means  of  cheeking  this  disease,  if  it  can 
be  cliecked.  We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  its  origin  as 
we  are  with  its  presence  and  effects.  While  its  botanical  his- 
tory and  pathology  are  of  importance,  the  real  thing  is  prepared- 
ness to  repel  the  invader,  using  every  means  known  to  science  and 
practical  experience. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
will  be  thoroughly  taken  hold  of  and  discussed  from  every  point 
of  view,  that  concerted  action  will  be  immediately  inaugurated, 
and  no  effort  left  unemployed  that  might  produce  desirable  re- 
sults. The  time  to  act  is  now,  and  not  after  the  scientific  world 
has  more  fully  worked  out  the  history  and  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease. Present  day  practical  measures  may  well  be  aided  by 
scientific  inquiry,  but  the  one  by  no  means  must  wait  upon  the 
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other.  It  was  because  of  Pennsylvania's  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  work  that  the  Legislature,  at  its  last  session 
enacted  a  bill  creating  a  commission  and  defining  the  duties  of 
that  commission,  as  well  as  appropriated  an  adequate  amount  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Without  reviewing  that  bill  in  its  full  text, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  proposed  Commission  was  given  the 
direction  to  seek  out  and  destroy  this  disease.  As  Admiral 
Dewey,  you  remember,  at  about  the  outset  of  our  war  with  Spain 
was  directed  by  President  McKinley  and  the  Cabinet  to  seek  out 
the  Spanish  fleet  and  destroy  it,  so  it  might  be  said  that  the 
only  direction  given  this  Commission  was  to  find  this  dread 
chestnut  bark  disease,  and  destroy  it. 

That  Commission  has  been  organized,  and  this  State  is  in- 
deed fortunate  in  being  able  to  command  the  services  of  such 
splendid  men,  such  capable  men  as  Messrs.  Sargent,  Peirce, 
Craig,  Bodine  and  Ely,  who  have  gone  about  their  work  with  the 
determination  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired results. 

Were  the  cause  of  this  disease  known,  and  did  we  know  how 
to  combat  it  and  how  to  destroy  it,  a  meeting  of  this  kind  would 
be  unnecessary;  but  we  do  know  something  of  its  ravages,  how 
it  attacks  the  trees,  and  now  we  are  here  to  consider  how  we 
shill  blot  it  out;  how  we  shall  arrive  at  the  source  of  it,  if  pos- 
sible, and  then  blot  out  the  disease  completely. 

I  am  prepared  now  to  consider  a  motion  looking  to  a  proper 
organization  of  this  convention  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  work, 
and  for  the  proper  recording  of  your  deliberations  to-day. 

MR.  HAROLD  PEIRCE:  I  would  nominate,  as  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  as  secretar- 
ies, Messrs.  F.  W.  Besley,  of  Maryland,  and  Samuel  B.  Det- 
wiler,  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  GOVERNOR :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  The  ques- 
tion is  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  chairman  of 
this  Conference,  and  Messrs.  F.  W.  Besley,  of  Maryland  and  S.  B. 
Detwiler,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  serve  as  secretaries  of  this  Con- 
ference. 

The  motion  was  put  and  unanimously  carried. 
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THE  GOVERNOR:  Mr.  Pearson  is  iinaiiimoiisly  elected 
chairman,  and  Messrs.  Besley  and  Detwiler  are  unanimously 
elected  secretaries.  I  would  suggest,  gentlemen,  for  the  com- 
plete organization  for  the  transaction  of  your  business,  that 
some  one  be  selected  or  designated  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
this  convention. 

MR.  I.  C.  WILLIAMS :  I  suggest  the  name  of  Mr.  Victor  G. 
Marquissee,  who  is  here  prepared  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
this  convention. 

THE  GOVERNOR :  Without  objection,  the  gentleman  named 
in  the  motion  will  report  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention. 
I  now  take  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you,  and  calling 
to  the  Chair,  the  Chairman  whom  you  have  elected,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, of  New  York  .     (Applause). 

Mr.  Pearson  took  the  chair. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Governor  Tener,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  appreciate  that  it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to  preside  over 
your  deliberations.'  I  accept  the  honor,  and  thank  you  for  it, 
with  appreciation  also  that  it  carries  with  it  great  responsibili- 
ties, for  this  is  an  important  Conference.  It  is  important  be- 
cause of  the  great  commercial  interests  involved,  and  it  is  also  im- 
portant because  of  the  intricate  scientific  questions  that  are 
involved.  That  its  importance  is  well  recognized  could  not  be 
better  shown  than  by  the  fact  that  the  Governor  of  this  great 
Common w^ealth  has  called  this  Conference  together,  that  it 
meets  in  these  splendid  quarters,  and  that  this  State  has  taken 
the  lead  in  providing  for  practical,  efficient  work  to  be  done  in 
checking  the  ravages  of  the  chestnut  blight,  through  the  efforts 
of  a  special  Commission,  the  competency  of  the  members  of  w^hich 
is  recognized  not  only  in  your  State,  but  in  many  other  States 
as  well,  where  the  work  which  they  have  begun  has  come  to  be 
known. 

Four  months  ago  we  held  in  the  Capital  city  of  New  York, 
a  Conference  of  much  smaller  proportions  than  this,  but  called 
together  to  consider  the  same  questions;  and  at  that  time  we 
were  told  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Governor  Tener  to  call  this 
larger  Conference,  and  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  time 
as  an  epoch-making  event. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  do  nothing  to  counteract 
the  ravages  of  the  chestnut  tree  disease,  because  we  are  not  fully 
informed  as  to  how  to  proceed.  That  is  un-American.  It  is  not 
the  spirit  of  the  Keystone  State,  nor  the  Empire  State,  nor  the 
New  England  States,  nor  the  many  other  great  States  that  are 
represented  here,  to  sit  down  and  do  nothing,  when  catastrophies 
are  upon  us.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  w  ait  patiently 
until  the  scientists  have  succeeded  in  working  out  these  ques- 
tions in  all  their  minutiae;  that  thus  we  may  be  able  to  accom- 
I)lish  our  results  more  quickly.  But  that  is  not  the  way  that 
great  questions  are  solved.  If  we  had  waited  until  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  we  would  be 
still  waiting  for  our  great  trains  and  steamboats,  which  are  the 
marvel  of  the  age.     (Applause). 

We  know  some  tilings  about  tliis  curse,  and  we  are  here  to 
exchange  ideas;  to  tell,  on  the  one  band,  what  we  have  learned 
through  our  scientific  studies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we 
have  learned  through  our  practical  work;  and  thus  we  believe 
that  at  the  close  of  this  ( 'Onference,  we  will  all  go  away  from 
here,  wiser  and  better  prepared  to  carry  forward  the  great  work 
in  which  w-e  are  interested. 

Now  w^e  are  here  for  business.  The  Governor  has  given  us  the 
keynote  for  the  meeting.  I  should  not  take  your  time  further  in 
making  remarks,  but  let  me  say  to  you  that,  so  far  as  in  me  lies, 
these  meetings  will  be  expedited;  they  will  begin  on  time;  the 
jirogramme  will  go  forward  without  unnecessary  delays;  and  I 
only  ask  that  tlie  Chair  may  have  the  sympatliy  and  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  tlie  many  delegates  who  are  attending  the  meet- 
ings, to  the  end  that  when  we  close,  we  may  all  feel  that  it  w^as 
well  that  we  came  together.  Unless  other  arrangements  are 
made,  the  Chair  will  understand  tlie  usual  rules  of  procedure 
will  govern  our  deliberations,  and  he  will  follow  those  rules  to 
the  best  of  his  abilitj^,  being  always  willing  to  be  corrected  or 
to  be  overruled  by  those  who  are  participating  in  the  Conference. 

The  Cliair  will  now  recognize  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Bodine,  of  the 
Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission. 

MR.  BODINE :  In  order  that  the  deliberations  of  this  Con- 
ference may  be  properly  summed  up,  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  move 
that  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
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of  this  Conference,  of  wliieh  he  shall  be  a  member  ex-officio^  which 
Committee  shall  be  representative  of  the  various  States  inter- 
ested in  the  wild  chestnut,  and  represented  at  this  Conference. 
The  motion  was  seconded. 

m 

ME.  S.  M.  ENTEELINE,  of  Pottsville,  Pa:  I  would  further 
add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  proceedings  should  be  reported 
and  printed,  if  that  be  possible,  and  forwarded  to  the  delegates, 
as  far  as  the  supply  of  reports  may  reach. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  That  question  may  come  up  properly  a 
little  later.  The  motion  now  before  you  is  on  the  appointiiient 
of  a  Committee  on  R(*solutions. 

The  motion  was  put  and  unaninionsly  carried. 

THE  CHAHiMAN :  The  Chair  will  be  pleased  to  receive,  if 
the  opportunity  offers,  suggestions  from  members  as  to  their  de- 
sires in  this  or  any  other  matter. 

The  progi'amme  now  calls  for  brief  responses  to  the  Governor's 
address,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  best  manner  of  pro- 
cedure will  be  to  call  the  roll  of  States  which  are  represented 
here,  asking  one  person  from  each  State  to  make  a  response; 
and,  in  order  that  we  may  get  through  the  list  promptly,  unless 
directed  otherwise,  the  Chair  will  have  to  ask  each  State  to  limit 
its  response  to  three  minutes.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  first 
names  on  the  list  are  not  prepared  to  respond  at  once.  In  that 
case  we  will  pass  them  over  and  return  to  the  names  a  little  later. 

Alabama.     (No  response). 

Connecticut. 

DR.  GEORGE  P.  CLINTON,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Expt.  Sta- 
tion :  Mr.  Chairman :  I  hold  a  commission  from  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut  to  represent  that  State,  with  two  other  delegates,  at 
this  Convention.  In  Connecticut  we  have  studied  tliis  disease 
somewhat  longer  than  you  have  here  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we 
have  it  in  a  very  serious  manner.  I  am  not  officially  on  the  pro- 
gramme, but  I  have  prepared  some  of  my  ideas  and  views  on  this 
subject  which  I  wish,  at  the  proper  time,  to  present  to  this  Con- 
vention. I  have  also  a  paper  by  Professor  Farlow,  from  Harvard 
University,  who  has  studied  tlie  liistory  of  this  fungus,  that  I 
wish  at  the  proper  time  to  present  to  the  Convention  for  their 
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consideration.  I  take  it  that  we  want  in  this  Convention,  to 
know  everything  that  is  known  concerning  the  chestnut  blight 
and  from  that  to  deduce  our  conclusions.  In  that  respect  I  am 
prepared  to  present  all  that  I  know  and  my  views  on  the  subject, 
in  order  that  the  truth,  if  such  is  known  at  present,  may  come 
out. 

THE  CH  AIRMAN :  The  District  of  Columbia.  This  in- 
cludes the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  Is  Professor 
Collins  in  the  room? 

PROFESSOR  J.  FRANKLIN  COLLINS,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. :  I  am  not  prepared  to  make 
any  remarks  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  come  from  another 
direction.    I  have  no  remarks  to  make  particularly. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    We  will  give  you  an  opportunity  later, 
Professor  Collins. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada.     (No  response). 
Delaware. 

Dr.  WESLEY  WEBB:  Mr.  Chairman,  Delaware  sends  a 
delegate  up  here  to  learn  the  situation.  Delaware  itself  is  pretty 
thoroughly  infested  with  this  disease.  Every  chestnut  growth 
and  every  forest  has  diseased  trees  in  it.  The  only  way  to  destroy 
the  disease  in  Delaware,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  destroy  every  chest- 
nut tree  and  clean  it  up.  I  doubt  if  any  measures  short  of  that 
would  be  successful;  but  still,  something  may  be  learned  here 
that  will  modify  that  opinion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    Georgia.     (No  response). 
Illinois.  (No  response). 
Indiana.     (No  response). 
Maryland. 

MR.  J.  B.  S.  NORTON :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  supposed  that 
Professor  Patterson  would  speak  for  our  State,  as  he  is  inter- 
ested from  the  forestry  standpoint,  and  I  am  interested  in  the 
Experiment  Station  from  the  nursery  standpoint.  We  will  have 
a  problem  to  meet  in  our  State  in  controlling  this  disease,  and 
I  am  sure  we  are  very  actively  interested  in  this  work,  because 
we  are  in  the  same  condition  as  a  few  other  States.  We  have  a 
large  part  of  our  area  already  infested,  and  a  considerable  part 
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of  it  that  is  free,  so  it  makes  it  a  more  active  and  important  ques- 
tion to  us  than  to  sections  "where  the  territory  is  entirely  covered 
with  the  disease. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :    Massachusetts. 

PROFESSOR  F.  W.  RANE,  State  Forester :  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  sent  out  here  by  Governor  Foss.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  conference  with  the  Governor  shortly  before  coming. 
We  had  hoped  to  bring  along  some  of  our  large  timber  owners, 
but,  at  the  last  moment,  it  was  impossible  to  make  arrangements. 
The  Governor  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  here,  but 
urged  me  to  extend  his  compliments  to  you  by  all  means.  In 
Massachusetts  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  chestnut 
bark  disease  is  a  very  serious  menace  to  us.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  had  a  man  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  us  for  three  months,  and  I  have  had  all  my  assistants  in  the 
State  Forestry  Department  out  in  the  field  hunting  it  down.  We 
find  that  it  is  scattered  pretty  much  over  the  State.  Our  simple 
remedies  we  send  out  by  men  that  are  with  us,  and  we  are  always 
ready  to  assist  anybody  in  any  part  of  the  State  with  any  sug- 
gestions possible  in  regard  to  it;  but  I  do  not  care  to  talk  about 
that  at  the  present  time.  I  am  here  to  learn  everything  possible, 
and  am  glad  to  be  here,  I  assure  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:     New  Jersey. 

DR.  MELVILLE  T.  COOK :  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  I  find,  although  I  have  been  there  but  a  short  time, 
that  those  who  have  looked  into  the  situation  most  carefully  are 
inclined  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  the  situ- 
ation is  practically  hopeless.  Almost  every  chestnut  growth  in 
the  State  is  infected  at  the  present  time.  We  expect,  of  course, 
to  do  some  work  in  combating  the  chestnut  blight,  because  we 
will  not  give  up  until  the  chestnut  timber  is  entirely  destroyed. 
While  the  majority  of  those  who  have  been  making  a  study  of  the 
conditions  over  the  State  look  upon  the  situation  as  hopeless,  yet 
we  can  say  that  there  has  some  good  come  out  of  evil,  because  at 
the  present  time  the  people  are  wike-awake  to  the  importance  of 
the  careful  study  of  plant  diseases.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  diflSculty,  whatever,  in  getting  the  people  to  listen  to  any 
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advice  that  looks  toward  the  protection  of  the  natural  interests 
of  the  State.  So  the  State  of  New  eTersey  greets  tlie  Convention 
here  to-day  with  lionest  hopes  that  something  may  be  accom- 
plished which  will  advance  the  public  interest  and  welfare. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :     New  York. 

GEOEGE  G.  ATWOOD:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  New 
York  appreciated  very  highly  the  honor  extended  by  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Governor  to  be  here  to-day,  so  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  delegation  accepted  witli  pleasure.  AVe  are  here  to-day  to 
learn  something  in  order  to  perfect  a  plan  that  lias  been  brew- 
ing in  New  York  State.  New  York  State  lias  a  large  chestnut 
area  to  save.  We  have  a  small  section  of  the  State  where  the 
chestnuts  are  practically  gone.  Arrangements  are  being  per- 
fected for  carrying  on  the  work  under  the  advice  of  the  botanists 
of  our  stations,  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  a  forest  plant  patholo- 
gist, working  either  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  with 
the  Conservation  Commission.  The  Governor  of  the  State  is  very 
much  interested  in  this  proposition.  We  are  waiting  for  some 
definite  plan,  which  will  be  taken  hold  of  as  quickly  as  it  can 
be  devised,  and  as  thoroughly  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  re? 
quire. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    North  Carolina.     (No  response). 
Ohio. 

DR.  x\UGUSTINE  D.  SELBY :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ohio  is  very 
much  interested  in  this  Conference,  because  Ohio  lies  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Appalachian  chestnut  belt,  and,  as  State 
Pathologist,  the  problems  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease  would  be- 
come our  laboratory  and  field  problems.  As  yet  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  disease  exists  in  Ohio,  although  it  may  be  so;  but  we  are 
perfectly  aware  that  our  success  is  indissolul>ly  bound  up  with 
the  success  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  states  to  the  east  of  it.  If 
Pennsylvania,  either  by  reason  of  a  natural  change  in  conditions 
by  which  the  parasite  of  this  chestnut  l)ark  disease  becomes  less 
virulent,  or  by  the  trees  becoming  more  resistant,  is  not  able  to 
save  a  portion  of  its  chestnut  growth,  then  Ohio  will  not  be.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  as  well  as 
New  York,  are  able  to  save  their  trees  from  the  wrecking  of  this 
disease,  then  Ohio  will  realize  the  advantages  of  such  a  Confer- 
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ence  and  such  work.  I  assure  you  that  whatever  efforts  are  made 
by  this  Conference,  or  whatever  conclusions  are  reached  by  this 
Conference  and  whatever  efforts  are  made  by  other  States,  these 
will  be  supplemented  with  vigor  in  our  own  area.  Personally,  of 
course,  we  are  without  experience  in  tlie  disease.  For  ourselves, 
we  feel  that  we  have  in  the  chestnut  bark  disease  one  of  those 
occasional  and  epoch-making  parasites  which  lias  arisen  from  the  ^ 
unknown  and  wrought  incredible  damages;  that  it  will  continue 
its  aggressiveness  through  a  long  period  may  or  may  not  prove 
to  be  true.  If  it  prove  to  be  true,  then  our  difficulties  are  very, 
very  gi'eat.  If  the  conditicnis  prove  more  favoralde,  our  forests 
may  be  preserved. 

THE  CITAIUMAN:     Khode  Island. 

JESSE  ]5.  MOWRY,  State  Forester:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  be- 
half of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  other  delegates  repre- 
senting that  State,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  very  cordial  wel- 
come  extended  to  us  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Last  sum- 
mer a  systematic  inspection  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  was 
made,  under  direction  of  Professor  Collins,  and  this  disease  was 
found  to  exist  in  the  chestnut-growing  portions  of  the  State.  We 
are  very  glad  to  be  here,  to  learn  what  we  can  about  it,  and  to 
profit  by  the  pioneer  work  which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
doing  in  behalf  not  only  of  its  own  Commonwealth,  but  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  other  States  which  grow  the  wild  chestnut 
tree. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:     Tennessee.     (No  response). 

Vermont.     (No  response). 

Virginia. 

MR.  GEORGE  B.  KEEZELL:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  I  desire  to  return  thanks  to 
the  Executive  of  this  great  Commonwealth  for  tlie  invitation  to 
be  present  on  this  occasion,  and  to  take  part  in  these  delibera- 
tions. So  far  as  Virginia  is  concerned,  we  are  at  this  time  per- 
haps fortunate  in  the  fact  that,  if  we  luive  tin's  dread  disease  with 
us,  we  have  so  far  had  very  little  complaint  of  it.  We  are  not  here 
to  give  any  experience  of  our  own  which  may  be  helpful  to  others, 
but  to  learn  from  others  what  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  whole 
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Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  As  was  suggested  by  the  Governor 
>>  in  his  remarks,  a  great  deal  of  the  wealth  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  is  in  our  chestnut  timber  interests.  Within  the  last 
decade  her  chestnut  timber  has  been  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
income  to  Virginia,  and  of  a  great  deal  of  wealth.  Its  more  re- 
cent use,  for  tannic  acid,  has  brought  into  great  value  the  waste 
places  of  the  State,  and  timber  heretofore  regarded  as  not  very 
valuable  has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Naturally,  we  are  very  much  interested  in  anything 
that  goes  toward  the  preservation  of  this  valuable  timber,  and  at 
this  time  we  are  especially  grateful  for  the  invitation  to  be  here, 
because  our  General  Assembly  is  now  in  session,  and  bills  have 
already  been  introduced  looking  toward  appropriations  to  com- 
bat  this  diseiase ;  and  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  get  all  the  in- 
formation we  can  here,  in  order  that  we  may  go  back  and  give  our 
legislators  the  necessary  facts.  T  have  no  doubt  provisions  will 
be  made  by  the  Commonwealth  to  fight  the  ravages  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :    West  Virginia. 

DR.  N.  J.  GIDDINGS:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I  can  assure  you  that  the  people  who  are  most  in- 
terested in  West  Virginia  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  this 
Commonwealth  has  offered  for  meeting  here  and  considering 
matters  in  regard  to  the  chestnut  bark  disease.  The  chestnut  in 
West  Virginia  is  a  very  important  tree.  Just  recently  I  learned 
of  shipments  from  one  station  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
y  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  of  chestnuts, — the  wild  nuts, —  during 
last  fall,  and  there  may  be  other  shipments  that  run  as  high, 
or  higher. 

The  annual  cut  of  chestnut  in  West  Virginia  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  million  feet,  and 
has  neither  increased  or  decreased ;  but  the  disease  is  present  in 
the  State.  To  what  extent,  we  do  not  know.  We  are  in  hopes 
to  have  at  least  one  or  two  men  in  the  field  this  spring  to  learn 
more  in  regard  to  the  conditions  in  the  State,  and  we  hope  to  be 
in  a  position,  after  getting  the  details  whicli  we  may  from  this 
Conference,  to  go  back  and  undertake  the  work  in  a  much  better 
manner  than  we  otherwise  could. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN :  For  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Chair 
will  call  on  Dr.  H.  T.  Gussow,  of  Ottawa,  the  Dominion  Botanist 

DE.  GUSSOW:  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  am  here  to 
thank  you  for  your  very  great  courtesy  in  asking  us  to  partici- 
pate in  this  very  important  meeting.  I  may  say  that,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned  in  Canada,  we  have  not  this  dreaded  disease  at 
the  present  time,  and  we  have  been  very  anxious  to  avoid  the  im- 
portation of  it  across  the  border,  by  passing  stringent  legislative 
measures  prohibiting  the  importation  of  chestnuts  of  any  kind,  ^. 
nursery  stock  or  even  chestnut  wood,  or  anything  else  connected 
with  chestnuts.  I  find  that  this  will  probably  be  the  only  means 
to  restrict  the  disease  to  the  States  in  which  it  is  found  at  the 
present  moment,  and  I  can  only  extend  to  you,  neighbors  of  the 
United  States,  my  best  wishes  to  succeed  in  combating,  or  at 
least,  restricting  this  very  serious  disease. 

THE  CHAIEMAN :  Are  there  other  States  represented  who 
have  been  passed  over?  Are  there  any  States  we  have  not  heard 
from? 

MR.  J.  W.  FISHER,  of  Tennessee:    Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 

very  greatly  interested  in  this  subject,  because  we  have  such  a 
marvelous  growth  of  chestnut  in  Tennessee.    It  is  receiving  very 

considerable  attention  at  the  present  time  from  the  axemen,  for 
lumber  and  tannic  acid.  It  has  a  vital  connection  with  our  water 
sources,  because  it  covers  the  area  so  completely  that  if  it  were  <r 
destroyed,  it  would  vitally  affect  vast  water  powers  and  irriga- 
tion. We  are  therefore,  extremely  interested  that  you,  in  your 
deliberations,  should  find  some  means  of  checking  this  disease, 
that  we  may  have  our  forests  preserved  to  us.  I  shall  take  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  reporting  whatever  I  can  to  our  Governor, 
Hon.  Benjamin  Hooper,  whom  I  have  known  for  years  and  who 
comes  from  our  town,  so  I  think  I  am  in  an  attitude  to  bring  the 
attention  of  the  StJite  to  this  matter,  and  I  shall  be  extremely 
glad  to  do  so. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Are  there  still  other  States  represented, 
who  have  not  been  heard  from?  A  number  of  delegates  are  ex- 
pected in  later  in  the  day.    You  will  all  agree  with  the  Chair 
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when  he  suggests  that  it  is  very  much  like  having  the  play  of 
Hamlet  witli  Hamlet  left  out,  when  we  fail  to  hear  from  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania;  but,  as  usual,  this  State  asserts  her 
modesty,  and  has  insisted  on  being  excused  for  the  present.  The 
Chair  will  assure  you  that  later  we  will  hear  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  more  than  one  person. 

Unless  it  is  otherwise  decided  by  motion  and  vote,  the 
Chair  will  request  that  all  resolutions  be  handed  in  at  the  desk, 
without  taking  the  time  of  the  Conference  to  read  them,  to  be 
referred  directly  to  the  (.'ommlttee  on  Resolutions.  This,  how^- 
ever,  may  be  overruled  if  tlie  delegates  desire  to  take  tlie  matter 
into  their  own  hands. 

I  am  informed  tiiat  provision  has  l)een  made  for  registration 
at  one  of  the  ante-rooms  outside  of  tlie  entrance  to  this  chamber, 
and  each  Que  is  earnestly  requested  to  register  his  name,  home  ad- 
dress, official  position,  and  his  temporally  Harrisburg  address. 

The  program  now  calls  for  an  address  upon  the  **Historical 
Review  and  the  Pathological  Aspects  of  the  Chestnut  Bark  Dis- 
ease," by  Dr.  Haven  Metcalf,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  we  have 
learned  of  the  serious  illness  of  Dr.  Metcalf,  which  nmkes  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  present  at  this  time.  Fortunately,  however, 
we  have  with  us  Professor  J.  Franklin  Collins,  the  Assistant 
Pathologist  in  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Pro- 
fessor Collins  has  kindly  consented  to  address  us  at  this  time. 


ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  J.  FRANKLIN  COLLINS,  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  with  very  great 
regret,  for  many  reasons,  as  you  can  imagine,  that  I  have  to  take 
Dr.  Metcalfs  place  here.  I  came  here  rather  unprepared  to 
take  his  place.  The  accident  to  Dr.  Metcalf  occurred  on  Satur- 
day night-,  and  I  had  the  chance  to  see  him  only  a  little  while  on 


Xo.  3."».  Distribution  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease.  Horizontal  lines  indicate 
approximate  distribution  of  uninfected  chestnut ;  dots  indicate  isolated  infected 
spots;  the  heavier  lines  in  various  directions  indicate  varying  degrees  of  infection 
culminating  in  an  area  about  New  York  City  in  which  all  chestnut  trees  are  dead. 


"So,  1.     Branch  of  a  cbeslnut  tre»  showing  a  di(<pa3<>  tpsion  on  smooth  hark. 


Xo.  4.     Surface  seciion  of  ctiPstLut  bark,   witli  ]iii»tiilpK  in  tlie  crevices. 
l>iH-er    illiiMlrutiiiii    sliuws    |nisiiik"    grenll.v    eiilargiil,     fiom    which    three    spore 
threads  have  beea  produi^. 
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Sunday.  I  have  come  here  without  many  of  hftsdgaeihf  Ho\viJ¥er, 
he  has  some  slides  which  are  to  be  shown,  and  perhaps  I  can 
tell  yon  something  about  those,  and  so  add  to  tlieir  interest. 

Before  the  slides  are  shown,  I  want,  very  briefly,  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  this  disease.  It  will  be  very  brief,  and 
of  a  general  nature  only.  The  history  of  the  disease  has  already 
been  published  in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  so  I  will  touch  only 
upon  the  main  points. 

Our  attention  was  first  called  to  tliis  disease,  I  believe,  in  the 
fall  of  1904  by  Dr.  Merkel,  of  the  Bronx  Zoological  Park,  in  New 
York  city.  He  noticed  that  chestnut  trees  were  dying  in  greater 
numbers  than  seemed  to  be  warranted  by  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  dying  of  chestnuts.  He  looked  the  matter  carefully  over, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  decided  that  there  was  a  definite  disease 
there,  and  later  turned  the  material  over  to  Dr.  Murrill,  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Gardens.  Dr.  Murrill  studied  tliis  diseiise 
and  later  published  his  findings  upon  it,  naming  the  fungus  which 
caused  the  trouble,  Diaporthe  parasitica^  a  new  species  of  the 
j^enus.  At  that  time,  I  believe.  Dr.  Murrill  stated  that  it  was  a 
very  serious  disease,  and  sent  out  a  warning  to  that  effect.  If 
I  am  misquoting  him,  I  hope  he  will  correct  me,  for  he  is  in  this 
room  to-day.  It  was  not  until  1907,  three  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  this  disease,  that  a  laboratory  was  established  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  study  of  tree  diseases.  Since  that  time — almost 
immediately  and  since  tlien — certiiin  inyestigations,  both  in  the 
lal)oratory  and  in  the  field,  have  been  carried  on  in  Washington. 
I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  about  these  studies  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  ily  point  here  is  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the 
disease,  what  it  looks  like,  how  it  affects  a  tree,  and  things  of 
that  sort, — a  general  discussion  of  the  topic.  This  review  will 
be,  will  necessarily  have  to  lie,  primarily  an  explanation  of  the 
•views  which  will  be  thrown  on  the  screen.  I  may  elaborate  at 
points,  but,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  primed  as  Dr.  Metcalf  would  have 
Wn  had  he  been  able  to  be  here.  I  think  perhaps  we  may  as  well 
l>roc(ied  to  the  views  at  once. 

Slide  No.  ].  This,  to  begin  with,  shows  a  diseased  spot,  as 
we  will  find  it  on  the  smooth  bark  of  a  branch  of  a  chestnut  tree, 
a  branch  which  is  perhaps  anywhere  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  diameter.     The  disease  is  a  fungous  disease,  and  starts  its 
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growth  from  a  very  miscroscopic,  one-celled  body,  which  we  know 
as  a  spore.  By  some  means  the  spore  reaches  a  place  in  the 
bark  of  the  chestnut,  where  conditions  are  favorable  for  its 
growth.  Its  growth  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
spores  of  other  fungi.  It  consists  mainly,  or  principally,  of  a 
threadlike  growth  coming  from  the  spore.  This  threadlike  growth 
branches,  and  finally  we  have  a  great  mass  of  threadlike  fila- 
ments. In  the  case  of  the  chestnut  disease,  the  spore  may  gain 
entrance  at  some  point,  say  here,  or  some  little  break  here,  pos- 
sibly (indicating  on  slide),  and  perhaps  occasionally  without  any 
break  at  all  in  the  bark.  The  growth  in  the  bark  continues  to  in- 
crease in  size,  that  is,  the  general  area  of  the  growth,  and  sooner 
or  later,  the  same  as  in  practically  all  plants,  we  have  a  fruiting 
stage  of  this  fungus.  This  view  shows  some  of  these  fruiting 
stages,  as  we  ordinarily  see  them  on  the  chestnut.  Some  of  the 
stages,  which  are  not  quite  so  common,  will  be  shown  a  little 
later;  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  from  this 
point  to  the  point  away  over  there  (indicating)  we  have  an  area 
of  disease.  As  a  rule  the  bark  in  the  smooth-barked  limbs  is 
somewhat  sunken,  where  the  limbs  are  two  or  more  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Where  they  are  below  that  diameter,  the  diseased  area 
may  be  an  enlargement  rather  than  a  depression  in  the  bark. 
These  little  yellowish  spots  which  you  see  all  over  here,  many  of 
them,  are  smaller  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  They  are  of  various 
colors,  but  usually  some  tint  of  yellowish  brown  or  orange,  or 
sometimes  they  weather  to  a  darker  color.  Those  pustules  are 
what  we  know  as  the  fruiting  pustules  of  this  fungus.  These 
pustules,  during  the  growing  season,  in  the  summer  as  a  rule, 
produce  a  certain  type  of  spore,  and  later  in  the  season,  or  at  a 
later  stage  in  the  age  of  the  disease,  at  least  another  type  of 
spore.  For  convenience  we  will  speak  of  the  first  type  as  the 
summer  spores  and  those  of  the  later  stage  as  the  winter  spores.- 
No.  2.  This  shows  a  similar  branch  with  a  lesion,  which  has 
started  evidently  from  around  this  old  dead  stub,  and  this  has 
spread  until  we  get  the  diseased  area  from  this  point,  from  here 
probably,  (indicating)  up  to  the  top  of  the  picture.  Now  dur- 
ing the  summer,  or  rather  after  a  rainy  spell  which  is  followed 
by  a  dry  spell,  perhaps  two  days  or  one  day  or  three  days  after 
the  rain  has  ceased,  we  shall  find  that  these  pustules,  or  fruiting 
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BpotS;  bave  pushed  out  a  little  mass,  a  threadlike  mass,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  you  would  press  out  the  paste  from  a  collapsible 
tube  by  pinching  the  tube.  As  a  result  we  get,  perhaps,  from 
one  of  these  pustules,  anywhere  from  one  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
structures  of  that  sort,  (indicating)  which  are,  of  course,  here 
greatly  magnified.  This  represents  the  pustule  at  the  base,  this 
yellow  area;  and  this  is  one  of  the  threadlike  masses  which  has 
been  forced  out  by  the  sweUing  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  in 
the  pustule. 

No.  3.  Each  one  of  those  masses  shown  at  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  view  is  composed  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spores, 
no  larger  than  bacteria.  One  of  these  spores  may,  so  far  as  we 
know,  under  favorable  conditions,  reproduce  this  fungus  and  con- 
sequently reproduce  the  disease,  if  it  starts  growth  in  the  proper 
place. 

No.  4.  This  shows  simply  a  somewhat  larger  view  of  one  of 
those  pustules,  from  which  three  of  those  spore  threads  have 
been  produced.  At  the  upper  part  of  this  picture  we  have  a  sur- 
face view  of  the  chestnut  bark  in  which  we  find  the  pustules 
gathered  in  the  crevices.  This  is  rather  characteristic  on  chest- 
nut bark  that  is  of  a  sufficient  age  to  be  cracked.  Only  on  smooth 
chestnut  bark,  as  a  rule,  do  we  find  these  pustules  all  over  the 
bark.  In  the  cracked  bark  we  find  them  primarily,  if  not  entirely, 
in  the  crevices. 

No.  5.  There  we  have  a  section  of  a  small  branch  that  shows 
some  of  these  pustules,  and  above  some  of  these  threads  as  they 
appear  on  the  bark  of  the  chestnut.  I  have  nothing  special  to 
say  about  that  view,  except  that,  so  far  as  the  color  is  concerned, 
we  are  apt  to  get  it  just  that  color,  but  quite  as  often  somewhat 
darker,  with  a  little  orange  or  reddish  tint  to  the  pustule. 

No.  6.  Now  if  we  take  one  of  those  areas  of  disease  on  smooth 
bark  and  cut  into  it,  if  we  shave  the  top  of  the  bark  off  with  a 
sharp  knife, — ^suppose  we  take  just  such  a  case  as  we  have  at  the 
left  here  (in  fact  this  is  made  from  the  same  branch)  and  shave 
it  so  as  to  show  what  is  beneath, — we  get  a  discolored  area,  a 
rather  characteristic  area,  which  is  not  shown  as  well  in  this 
view  as  it  will  be  in  another;  but  remember  that  this  view  at  the 
right  represents  such  a  branch  as  that  at  the  left^  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  bark  removed  with  the  knife. 
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No.  7.  Here  is  a  view  which  represents  a  branch,  from  which 
the  surface  of  the  bark  has  been  shaved  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  last  view,  but  here  we  have  the  characteristic  fanlike  mott- 
ling, which  we  often  get  in  the  bark  beneath  the  surface.  Some 
times  the  effect  which  you  see  here  is  produced  immediately  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  bark,  at  other  times  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  bark,  and  at  other  times  you  have  to  get  in  pretty  well  to- 
wards the  wood  in  order  to  find  thi§  characteristic  marking,  de- 
pending largely  upon  whether  there  is  a  perfect  epidermis,  or 
perfect  skin,  over  the  bark,  or  whether  there  is  a  corky  layer; 
but  it  is  not  entirely  gauged  by  those  characters.  This  line  (in- 
dicating) representing  the  line  of  discoloration;  the  infection 
started  at  this  point  and  radiated  in  all  directions  from  the  com- 
mon starting  point.  Of  course,  if  we  shaved  off  the  other  side 
of  that  branch,  we  should  liave  expected  to  find  about  the  same 
condition  of  affairs  there;  but  here  we  liave  shown  only  the  half 
circle  of  the  more  or  less  circular  area  of  the  disease. 

No.  8.  Here  are  two  branches  of  a  chestnut  tree,  an  orchard 
tree  as  1  recall  it.  These  branches  are  about  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter.  This  represents  a  very  common  appearance  on 
chestnut  in  the  smooth-bark  stage.  Of  course,  this  has  begun  to 
crack  more  or  less  from  age.  That  is  not  an  exceptional  case  by 
any  means,  as  all  who  have  seen  the  disease  will  readily  realize. 

No.  9.  This  represents  another  case  of  a  diseased  portion,  in 
which  the  disease  started  about  at  this  point  (indicating).  One 
of  these  cracks  probably  represents  the  position  of  the  starting 
])ointof  the  disease,  and  it  has  radiated  in  all  <lirections,  tending 
to  form  the  circular  mass  which  is  shown  here,  running  down 
there  and  across  the  bottom  and  of  course  off  of  the  view  entirely 
at  the  right.  That  is  a  grafted  tree,  by  the  way,  and  the  enlarged 
portion  at  the  middle  of  the  tree  represents  the  graft  line. 

No.  10.  This  is  merely  a  section  of  a  little  older  piece  of  bark, 
where  we  get  the  pustules  of  a  darker  color,  that  is,  more  of  the 
brownish  tinge,  as  we  often  do  in  weathered  bark.  This,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  is  found  in  material  which  has  withstood  the 
weather  for  some  time. 

No.  11.  This  is  another  view  which  shows  merely  some  of 
the  older  pustules.  This  is  intended  more  to  represent  the  winter 
stage  of  the  fungus.    I  do  not  think,  however,  that  you  will  be 


1.  7.    ChatacterUtic  fan-likf  moltlinit  revcalpd  by  shavlne  the  bark  ot  a  diaeaaed 


No.  0.  Biirk  removpd  from  over  a  oanker.  showins  the  cnifki 
the  EHii-sliaped  spread  of  the  yellowish  tnn^riiis  mycrplitim ;  nisi), 
the  eirculHr  margin  of  the  disease. — Phnlngraph  bg  I'riif.  V'lllin 
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able  to  make  out  the  individual  little  spots  which  go  to  make 
lip  one  of  these  common  masses.  The  winter  stage  of  this  dis- 
ease produces  its  spores  down  in  the  bark;  that  is,  down  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  bark,  and  so  also  does  the  summer  spore  stage, 
except  tliat  in  the  summer  spore  stage  they  are  extruded  in  the 
form  of  these  threads,  while  the  winter  spores  are  not  extruded  in 
the  same  way,  although  they  are  extruded  later. 
•  No.  12.  This  view  represents  a  diseased  spot  on  an  orchard 
tree.  The  diseased  spot  is  less  than  three  years  old,  but  more 
than  tw^o  years,  old,  according  to  the  records  which  were  kept. 
This  shows,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  how  the  bark  soon 
loosens  and  later  falls  from  the  tree  and  the  branches,  until 
finally  we  have  simply  the  bare  trunk  or  a  bare  branch  left. 
Sometimes  this  bark  breaks  away  in  less  than  two  years,  to  much 
the  extent  that  is  shown  there. 

No.  13.  Here  is  a  small  twig  of  a  chestnut.  A  little  while  ago 
I  mentioned  the  fact  that,  in  the  smaller  twigs,  we  sometimes 
had  an  enlargement  when  the  disease  was  present,  rather  than  a 
depression.  ITere  at  the  left  we  get  the  normal  size  of  the  twig, 
and  then,  running  out  this  way  towards  the  apex  of  the  branch, 
we  see  where  the  disease  started,  and  we  have  this  considerable 
swelling.  This  is  quite  characteristic,  under  certain  conditions, 
of  twigs  which  are  less  than  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  It  some- 
times occurs  in  larger  branches,  but  as  a  rule  we  get  it  quite  com- 
monly in  this  type  of  branch. 

No.  14.  In  the  older  trees,  where  the  hark  has  become  deeply 
furrowed,  I  said  that  we  found  the  diseased  pustules  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  cracks  or  crevices  of  the  bark.  This  represents  the 
surface, — greatly  magnified,  of  course,  and  beyond  what  you 
might  imagine, — and  some  of  the  furrows.  We  get  the  yellowish- 
orange  pustules  in  the  crevices  there,  and  in  various  places, 
whereas  the  other  parts,  the  raised  places,  show  no  pustules  at 
all. 

No.  15.  So  much  for  the  disease  as  it  appears  on  the  branches. 
Now  when  the  disease  appears  on  a  branch,  or  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  it  starts  from  the  common  point  and  radiates  in  all  direc- 
tions, forming  the  more  or  less  circular  area  of  disease.  Of 
course,  on  '^he  trunk  of  a  tree  it  goes  up  the  trunk  from  the  com- 


moil  point,  down  the  trunk,  uiid  around  the  trunk.  AVlien 
these  portions  of  the  disease  which  go  around  the  trunk  meet  on 
the  other  side,  we  have  a  branch  or  a  trunk  which  we  speak  of  as 
girdled.  Now  a  girdled  branch,  or  a  girdled  twig,  or  a  girdled 
trunk,  means  the  early  death  of  all  i)arts  of  the  tree  beyond  the 
ginlled  area.  If  it  is  a  twig,  it  means  the  death  of  the  twig  be- 
yond the  girdled  area.  If  it  is  the  trunk,  it  means  the  death  of 
the  whole  tree  at  once,  or  soon  after  the  girdling  is  completed; 
uot  immediately,  as  a  rule.  Now  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  obvious  effects  of  this  girdling  upon  the  foliage  of 
the  tree.  AVhen  you  are  looking  for  this  disease  during  the  sea- 
son of  foliage,  it  can  be  detected  oftentimes  at  a  great  distance. 
I  have  myself  detected  diseased  trees  more  than  a  mile  away,  or 
trees  supposed  to  be  diseased,  by  tlie  characteristics  which  I  wtuit 
to  call  your  attention  to  now.  To  be  sure,  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  coloration  of  the  leaves  to  which  I  am  going  to  call  your 
attention  can  at  times  be  brought  about  by  other  tilings  than  this 
disease;  but  we  have  in  the  coloration  of  the  leaves,  as  we  gener- 
ally say,  the  "danger  signal"  which  suggests  where  to  look  for  the 
disease;  for,  if  the  disease  has  been  going  on  very  long,  for  a  few 
months,  or  weeks  even,  in  certain  places,  we  shall  get  some  of 
tliese  discolored  leaves  as  the  result  of  the  girdling  of  some  one 
or  more  of  the  tw  igs  or  branches.  I  have  shown  here  a  somewhat 
normal  chestnut  leaf.  It  is  a  little  broader  than  the  normal  leaf ; 
this  is  intended  to  represent  not,  perhaps,  a  perfectly  typical 
chestnut  leaf,  because  we  have  on  the  margin  a  little  paler  green 
tlian  in  the  portion  in  the  centre.  The  pale  green  in  the  margin 
of  every  leaf  at  times,  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  discolora- 
tion. It  becomes  a  little  pale.  First  of  all,  perhaps,  the  leaf 
wilts  a  little,  if  you  notice  it  carefully,  and  if  this  paleness  of  the 
leaves  is  extended  over  the  leaves  of  a  whole  branch,  the  effect  as 
a  whole  is  quite  noticeable. 

No.  16.  Here  is  a  greenhouse  plant  which  has  been  inoculated 
with  the  disease.  At  the  left  we  find  some  of  the  normal  chest- 
nut leaves;  at  the  right  a  branch  which  had  been  inoculated  and 
has  been  girdled  way  down  here.  (Indicating).  Noy  I  do  not 
know  about  that  particular  specimen,  but,  if  we  were  looking  for 
the  disease  on  such  a  specimen  as  that,  we  should  never  look  up 
here  for  it,  that  is,  not  primarily.    What  is  causing  the  trouble 
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with  that  stem  is  down  here  somewhere,  down  behiw  all  these 
dead  leaves.  That  applies  to  looking  for  the  disease  on  the  tree, 
or  on  the  sprouts  or  suckers  which  may  come  up  from  the  base 
of  a  tree. 

No.  17.  In  very  young  nursery  stock,  or  the  young  sprouts 
which  come  up  from  a  tree,  or  the  vigorous  growth  on  a  tree,  on 
the  twigs  at  least,  we  often  get  this  type  of  the  disease  at  its  very 
beginning.  This  is  often  more  brilliantly  colored  than  shown  in 
this  view.  It  is  very  conspicuous  indeed,  particularly  on  nursery 
stock.  Although  the  view  does  not  show  any  fruiting  pustules 
at  all,  bj^  cutting  into  that  area  we  get  the  characteristic  mottled 
mycelium  or  vegetative  stage  of  the  fungus  beneath  the  bark. 

No.  18.  Now  we  have  a  branch  which  shows  the  withered  and 
yellowish  leaves.  This  yellow  color  follows  along  after  the  pale 
green  color.  It  is  not  a  pure  yellow,  as  a  rule,  although  some- 
times it  has  been  quite  strikingly  of  a  pure  yellow  color.  You 
will  notice  that  the  leaves  wither  after  awhile;  that  is,  they 
crumple  up  after  a  time  and  that  crumpling  is  shown,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  this  view;  and  also  the  yellow  color. 

No.  19.  A  little  later  we  have  the  deeper  color.  This  shows 
the  browner  coloration  around  the  margin  of  the  leaves.  At  the 
left  we  have  two  leaves  which  show  merely  the  beginning  of  the 
discoloration.  At  the  right  the  leaf  is  somewhat  crumpled,  bent, 
and  discolored. 

No.  20.  This  is  a  stage  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  little 
liranch  wiiich  was  shown  three  views  back,  this  showing  a  larger 
view  of  the  same  thing. 

No.  21.  Finally  the  leaf  assumes  a  somewhat  brownish  tint, 
which  is  shown  here.  The  leaves  in  this  condition  are  often  more 
crumpled  and  curled  up  than  shown  here.  These  two  leaves  have 
been  flattened  out  somewhat  so  as  to  show  the  color. 

No.  22.  Now  to  take  some  of  the  w^oodland  views,  to  show 
how  the  disease  looks  in  the  landscape.  Here  is  a  large  tree 
which,  owing  to  lack  of  special  instruction  as  to  the  coloring  of 
it,  lacks  one  or  two  features  which  it  ought  to  have.  For  instance, 
this  branch  up  here,  and  that  w^hole  branch  (indicating),  ought 
to  have  shown  the  yellow  brown  color.  The  coloring,  however, 
was  not  noticed  in  time  to  give  instructions  in  regard  to  it.  This 
view,  how^ever,  is  shown  primarily  to  represent  the  type  of  tree 
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which  is  so  valuable  in  the  large  estates  in  the  various  States. 
This  particular  tree  had  a  circumference,  above  the  settee  which 
is  there,  of  more  than  nineteen  feet.  The  view  was  taken  three 
.years  ago.  That  tree  now  has  only  two  oi:  three  of  the  green 
branches  left  and  the  whole  top  of  the  tree  is  cut  off.  I  am  sorry 
I  do  not  have  the  other  views  to  go  with  this,  but  through  some 
slip  somewhere  they  were  not  forwarded  to  be  shown. 

No.  23.  Now  we  have  a  view  in  which  the  disease  has  a  start 
up  in  this  corner,  and  the  discoloration'  of  the  leaves,  or  the 
masses  of  leaves,  is  here  shown.  Now  a  discoloration  of  this  sort, 
particularly  when  it  comes  to  a  little  later  stage  and  has  a  more 
brilliant  color,  is  quite  conspicuous  in  the  landscape.  This  view 
does  not  do  credit  by  any  means  to  the  point  which  is  intended  to 
be  brought  out  here. 

No.  24.  Here  is  a  view  taken  on  Long  Island,  which  shows 
the  effect  on  the  tree;  a  tree  which  has  been  nearly  killed  by  the 
disease,  showing  the  practically  defoliated  type  of  tree.  Here 
is  anotlier  type,  (indicating),  which  has  become  badly  disease<l, 
and  we  have  a  buncli  of  sprouts  appearing  at  this  point,  also  here, 
and  also  basal  sprouts  coming  up.  These  sprouts  are  rather  char- 
acteristic; perhaps  I  should  not  say  characteristic,  but  they  are 
commonly  found  connected  with  this  disease,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  disease,  but  the  sprouts 
can  be  produced  by  other  means  than  as  a  result  of  the  disease. 

No.  25.  Another  tree,  also  on  Long  Island,  in  which  all  but 
two  of  the  low(»r  limbs  on  the  left  hand  side  have  been  killed  by 
girdling  from  the  disease,  and  now  we  have  remaining  only  those 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  lower  left  hand  limbs. 

No.  26.  This  is  a  tree  showing  the  sprout  growth  which  I 
alluded  to  in  one  of  the  last  pictures,  to  even  better  advantage. 
Notice  the  sprouts  which  come  up  ai-ound  the  base,  and  the 
sprouts  which  come  from  the  trunk  at  various  places  up  in  the 
crown. 

No.  27.  There  you  have  another  tyi)e  of  the  same  thing,  a  more 
pronounced  example,  in  which  the  sprouts  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  everything  is  dead  or  dying, 
except  perhaps  one  or  two  branches. 

No.  28.  This  view  is  shown  in  order  to  call  to  vour  attention 
this  particular  tree  (indicating),  which  shows  four  good  lesions 
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This  map  represents  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
and  the  horizonUU  lines  represent  the  approximate  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  chestnut  tree.  It  may  not  be  exact.  I  think  most 
any  of  you  who  live  at  or  near  the  border  line  represented  here 
would  have  some  suggestions  to  offer,  but  the  map  has  been  com- 
piled from  as  reliable  general  sources  as  we  could  obtain.  Thus 
we  have  the  chestnut  from  northern  Mississippi,  through 
northern  Alabama  and  Georgia,  northwestern  South  Carolina, 
western  North  Carolina,  up  through  this  region  and  up  into  the 
northwestern  edge  of  Androscoggin  county  in  Maine.  In  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  there  are  only  a  few  chestnuts  present, 
as  compared  with  the  region  farther  south.  Down  through  liere 
(pointing  to  the  southern  Alleghanies),  we  have  our  great  chest- 
nut stand,  particularly  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains. 
In  the  State  of  Connecticut  a  bulletin  which  was  published  w^ith- 
in  a  few  years  stated  tliat  probably  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  forest  trees  in  Connecticut  were  chestnuts.  That  was  on 
very  good  authority,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  it.  In  Rhode 
Island  the  chestnut  is  of  a  little  less  importance,  but  probably 
pretty  nearly  half  of  the  trees  in  Ehode  Island  are  chestnuts. 
The  proportion  further  south  I  am  not  so  well  informed  about, 
but  we  have  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  chestnut  timber  south  of  the 
Potomac  River.  The  black  area  on  the  map  represents  the  places 
where  practically  all  the  chestnuts  are  now  dead,  and  the  various 
forms  of  lines  which  are  shown  on  the  map  represent  varying  de- 
grees of  infection,  until  we  come  down  to  the  line  right  here.  (In- 
dicating). These  vertical  lines  represent  the  approximate  limits 
of  what  you  might  call  somewliat  general  infection.  The  black 
spots  which  are  shown  there  represent  the  outlying  spots  of  infec- 
tion, so  far  as  we  knew  them  in  December.  Here  is  the  line 
through  Pennsylvania.  The  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  is 
pretty  well  infected  with  the  disease,  and  the  work  now  being 
done  in  this  region,  (indicating),  will  be  told  about  a  little 
later  by  someone  who  is  better  informed  than  I  am. 

In  closing  this  address,  I  want  to  read  just  a  few  words  and, 
if  we  can  have  the  lights  now,  I  will  finish  in  about  two  or  three 
minutes. 

Having  seen  what  this  disoase  is  and  what  it  is  doing,  we  now 
com(»  to  th<»  (juesticni  whi<*h,  T  take  it,  we  .nre  gathered  here  to 
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answer  as  best  we  can :  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  That 
is  the  question.    Three  conditions  lie  open  before  us,  as  we  see  it : 

First:  Do  nothing;  lie  down  and  let  the  disease  spread  as  far 
as  it  will,  and  destroy  as  much  property  as  it  can.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  ample  precedent  for  this  course,  as 
well  as  ample  scientific  support.  Beyond  question,  this  is  the 
easiest  thing  to  do. 

Second :  Conduct  scientific  investigations  of  the  disease,  but 
make  no  attempt  to  control  tlie  disease  until  these  investigations 
yield  conclusive  results.  Such  a  course  would  unquestionably 
yield  results  which  would  be  valuable  in  future  epidemics  of  dis- 
ease, but  it  would  not  save  the  chestnut  trees  at  this  time.  The 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  in  a  recent  address,  enun- 
ciated the  principle  that  the  n^sults  of  scientific  research  must 
be  stated  in  decades,  not  in  vears.  We  must  investigate  the  dis- 
ease  as  thoroughly  as  iK)ssiblo,  but  investigation  alone,  without 
application,  will  not  save  the  trees. 

Third:  Investigate  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  devote  as  much 
money  as  possible  to  research  on  the  fundamental  problems  re- 
lating to  the  disease,  but,  at  the  same  time,  put  into  force  im- 
mediately whatever  measures  against  the  disease  appear  to  be 
most  promising,  recognizing  clearly  that  there  is  not  time  first  to 
prove  absolute  efficiency.  I  am  informed  that,  as  an  immediate 
result  of  the  recent  burning  of  the  Equitable  Building  in  New 
York  city,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  devise  better 
methods  of  fighting  fires  in  the  congested  business  section  of  New 
York.  The  appointment  of  the  commission  was  necessary  and 
will  unquestionably  yield  excellent  future  results;  but  I  notice 
that  the  New  York  Fire  Department,  went  ahead  and  did  its  best 
to  put  out  the  Equitable  Building  fire,  without  waiting  for  the  re- 
ports of  any  commissions.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  in  much 
the  same  situation.  The  fire  is  burning  too  fast  for  us  to  wait  for 
the  reports  of  experiments  which  will  take  from  two  to  ten  years 
time  to  carry  out.  We  must  go  ahead,  using  the  best  methods 
that  we  have,  and  leave  the  results  to  the  future.     (Applause). 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  sure  everyone  will  agree  that  this 
talk  has  been  both  instructive  and  interesting,  and  we  are  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  Professor  Collins  for  stepping  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  as  he  has  done,  and  favoring  us  so  gtMieronsly. 
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PROFESSOR  SELBY:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  not  be 
proper  for  us  to  send,  on  belialf  of  this  Convention,  at  this  time, 
an  expression  of  our  sympathy  witli  Dr.  Metcalf  in  his  serious 
accident?  I  move  you  that  such  an  expression  be  sent  by  the 
Convention. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Williams. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Such  a  motion  naturally  would  go  at 
once  to  the  Resolutions  Committee,  but  the  Chair  is  glad  to  make 
an  exception  in  this  case.  Professor  Selby  moves  tlmt  this  Con- 
ference send  a  message  of  sympatliy  to  Dr.  Metcalf,  with  hopes 
for  his  speedy  recovery. 

The  motion  was  put  and  unanimously  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chair  will  appoint  Professor  Selby 
a  Committee  of  One  to  prepare  and  forward  the  message. 

The  next  on  the  program  is  a  paper  entitled  "Can  the  Chestnut 
Bark  Disease  be  Controlled?"  by  Professor  F.  C.  StcAvart,  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


CAN     THE     CHESTNUT     BARK     DISEASE     BE     CON- 
TROLLED? 


By  PROF.  F.  C.  STEWART,  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  My  views  are  so 
much  at  variance  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
this  Conference  that  I  hesitated  somewhat  to  present  them.  I 
feel  like  one  throwing  water  on  a  fire  which  his  friends  are  dili- 
gently striving  to  kindle.  But  a  sense  of  my  duty  to  the  public 
and,  also,  myself,  impels  me  to  proceed. 

I  assume  that  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  method  of  control 
which  has  been  recommended,  namely,  the  one  which  has  been 
outlined  by  Dr.  Metcalf  and  Prof.  Collins  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  4(57,  so  I  shall  not  take  time  to  explain  it.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  it,  you  will  become  familiar  Avith  it  before  the 
close  of  this  mecftiiig. 
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Most  fungous  diseases  jUave  periods  of  quiescence  alternating 
with  periods  of  activity,  idepending  largely  upon  varying  weather 
conditions. 

Also,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  region  covered  by  the 
test  is  not  now  as  free  from  the  disease  as  Metcalf  and  Collins 
think  it  is.  Last  summer  there  were  found  two  centres  of  in- 
fection previously  overlooked.^  One  of  these  consisting  of  a 
group  of  six  diseased  trees,  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Washing- 
ton. In  company  with  Dr.  Metcalf  and  others  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  these  trees  on  December  30,  1911.  One  of 
them,  a  tree  over  three  feet  in  diameter,  was  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease.  Large  limbs  were  dead  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  trunk  was  thickly  covered  with  spore  masses  of  the  fungus. 
How  long  these  trees  had  been  affected  it  was. impossible  to  de- 
termine, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of  them  liad  been  diseased 
for  at  least  a  year  and  i)robably  longer.  That  is  to  say,  they  be- 
came infected  in  1910  or  earlier  and  must  have  been  discharging 
millions  of  spores  at  tlie  very  moment  Dr.  Metcalf  Avas  writing 
his  statement  that  the  country  within  a  radius  of  35  miles  of 
Washington  was  apparently  free  from  the  disease.*  It  is  quite 
probable  that  other  overlooked  cases  of  the  disease  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  at  the  present  time. 

Further,  We  visited  tAvo  places  where  diseased  trees  had  been 
removed  and  the  disease  "eliminated"  in  1909.  In  one  case,  one 
tree  had  been  cut ;  in  the  other  case  two  trees.  The  bark  had  not 
been  removed  from  the  stumps.  On  one  stump  we  found  a  few 
spore  masses  of  the  fungus;  also  on  the  base  of  a  nearby  tree. 
On  the  other  two  stumps  no  fungus  was  found.  The  first-men- 
tioned stump  had  not  sprouted,  but  the  other  two  were  sur- 
rounded by  healthy  sprouts.  At  both  points  there  were  a  few 
chestnut  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but,  so  far  as  could 
be  determined,  none  of  them  were  diseased.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  locate  diseased  trees  in  Avin- 
ter.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  bark  around  the  base  of  a  diseased 
tree  and  also  the  surrounding  soil,  fallen  leaves  and  other  litter 
will  become  covered  with  spores  carried  down  by  rain.  Hence, 
when  the  diseased  trees  were  removed  thousands  of  spores  were 
left  behind.  How  long  such  spores  live  and  retain  their  power 
of  infection  is  not  knoAvii.     Now  does  it  seem  probnl>1e  tliat  the 
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failure  of  the  disease  to  spread  to  nearby  trees  was  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  trees?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  its 
spread  was  prevented  by  the  conditions  being  unfavorable  for  in- 
fection? 

Returning  now  to  the  main  question:  No  such  method  of 
controlling  a  fungous  disease  has  ever  been  attempted.  Our 
knowledge  of  fungous  diseases  in  general  indicates  that  it  is  im- 
practicable. It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  locate  all  of  the 
diseased  trees  and  absolutely  impossible  to  remove  all  of  the 
fungus  after  the  diseased  trees  are  found.  The  fungus  spores, 
which  are  produced  quickly  and  in  enormous  numbers  may  be 
widely  disseminated  in  several  different  ways,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  prevented.  Tlie  work  will  be  exceedingly  expensive 
and  must  be  continued  indefinitely.  Taking  all  these  things 
into  consideration,-the  chances  of  success  are  much  too  small  to 
warrant  the  expense. 

•  It  is  true  that  some* fungous  diseases,  notably  the  plum  black 
knot,  are  more  or  Jess  successfully  controlled  by  tlie  prompt  re- 
moval of  diseased  plants  or  parts  of  plants;  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  diseases  successfully  controlled  in  this  w'ay  have 
two  characteristics  which  make  this  method  of  control  possible: 
(1)  The  diseased  plants  may  be  readily  detected  in  tlie  early 
stages  of  the  disease;  (2)  the  causal  fungus  requires  a  long  time 
to  ripen  its  spores.  Plum  black  knot  may  be  readily  detected 
from  one  to  several  months  before  the  ripening  of  the  spores  of 
the  causal  fungus.  Hence,  the  knots  may  be  removed  before 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  spread  the  infection.  Not  so  with  the 
chestnut  disease.  It  possesses  neither  of  these  characteristics. 
It  is  difficult  to  detect  in  the  early  stages,  and  multitudes  of 
spores  may  be  produced  within  a  month  after  infection. 

Undoubtedly,  the  spores  are  carried  long  distances  by  birds, 
especially  w^oodpeckers,  which  visit  the  diseased  trees,  seeking 
]K)rers,  in  the  tunnels  of  which  most  of  the  infections  occur.*^  It 
naturallv  follows  that  the  "Immune  zone''  must  be  manv  miles 
wide, — Dr.  Metcalf  suggests  ten  or  twenty  miles  wide.  In  this 
connection,  please  note  that  while  the  main  line  of  infection  is 
now  somewhere  north  of  the  Potomac  river,  advance  infections 
already  occur  in  southern  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  150  miles 
or  more  southwest  of  Washington.     In  fact,  Metcalf  and  Collins 
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say:®  "Observations  made  by  the  junior  writer  indicate  that  the 
--^disease  may  have  been  present  in  an  orchard  in  Bedford  county, 
Va.,  as  early  as  1903/'  The  advance  infections  are  widely  scat- 
tered. 

Back  of  the  "immune  zone"  extensive  areas  must  be  inspected 
frequently  and  thoroughly.  Should  the  "immune  zone"  be  lo- 
cated at  or  north  of  the  Potomac,  the  entire  States  of  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  must  be  covered  by  such  inspection.  There 
is  no  knowing  when  or  where  the  disi?ase  may  break  out,  and 
when  conditions  for  its  si)read  are  favorable,  a  single  diseased 
tree  overlooked  may  start  an  uncontrollable  epidemic  which  will 
necessitate  establishing  a  new  "immune  zone"  farther  south  ;ind 
starting  all  over. 

It  is  quite  generally  admitted  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  locate 
all  of  the  diseased  trees,  but  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  importance  of  this  fact.  It  may  be  argued  that  by  the  de- 
struction of  90  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  diseased  trees  the  spread  of 
the  disease  will  be  reduced  to  that  extent.  This  is  very  improb- 
able. If  this  disease  behaves  like  fungous  diseases  in  general, 
its  spread  depends  more  upon  weather  conditions  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  host  than  upon  the  number  of  spores  produced. 
When  the  (conditions  for  its  spread  are  favorable  five  per  cent,  of 
the  spores  may  be  sufficient  to  nullify  any  attempt  to  control  the 
disease.  All  experience  with  such  methods  of  treatment  goes 
to  show  that  the  work  must  be  done*  thoroughly,  else  it  is  not 
effective. 

The  history  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease  is  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  plant  pathology.  Here  we  have  an  unknown  fmigus, 
none  of  the  relatives  of  which  are  parasites,  suddenly  becoming 
widespread  and  taking  high  rank  as  a  destructive  parasite.  This 
indicates  that  it  may  be  expected  to  beliave  in  an  erratic  manner 
and  be  unusually  difficult  to  control;  also,  that  something 
unusual  has  happened  either  to  the  host  or  to  the  fungus,  or  per- 
haps to  both,  making  this  epidemic  possible.  Just  what  this 
may  be  I  am  unable  to  say.  Tliere  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  fungus  is  either  a  rc^cent  creat/um  or  a  recent  introduc- 
tion from  abroad.  The  only  rational  theory  yet  advanced  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  e])idemic  is  Dr.  Clint(m's  winter-and- 
drought-injury  theory,"^  but  (»ven  this  schmus  insufficient  in  scmie 
resp(H*ts. 
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It  has  been  asked  "Wliat  then  would  you  have  us  do?  Stand 
idle  while  the  disease  destroys  our  cliestnut  forests  "  My 
answer  is  this:  It  may  be  Avell  to  restrict  the  transportation  of 
diseased  nursery  stock,  but  this  is  all  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
attempt  at  present  in  the  line  of  combating  the  disease.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  attempt  nothinfj  than  to  iruste  a  Iar(/e  amount  of  public 
money  on  a  method  of  control  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
Here  cannot  succeed,  I  believe  in  beinj^:  honest  with  the  public 
and  admittin*]^  franklv  that  we  know  of  no  wav  to  control  this 
disease.  I  favor  mo<lerate-sized  appropriations  for  iuvestigation 
of  the  disease,  but  none  at  all  to  be  used  in  attempts  to  control  it 
by  any  method  or  methods  at  present  known. 

What  will  be  the  future  course  of  the  disease  can  only  be  con- 
jectured, but  it  can  be  safely  predicted  that  nothing  which  man 
can  now  do  will  materially  alter  its  course.  However,  the  situa- 
tion is  by  no  means  hopeless.  That  the  disease  has  already  reach- 
ed its  zenith  and  will  now  gradually  subside  is  quite  possible. 
There  have  been  other  epidemics,  and  other  kinds  of  trees  and 
plants  have  been  tlireatened  with  destruction  through  disease, 
but  such  a  thing  has  never  actually  happened.  So  far  as  known, 
no  plant  has  ever  been  exterminated  by  disease.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  chestnut  will  be  exterminated. 

THE  CHAIliMAN:  It  occurs  to  the  Chair  that  the  situation 
would  suggest  discussion  at  this  time,  but  it  would  probably  be 

bHter  to  <*ontinue  witli  our  programuu*  as  it  was  ably  laid  out  by 
thos<^  who  have  j)rovided  for  this  Conference,  and  have  the  dis- 
cussion after  we  have  heard  the  papers.  We  will,  therefore,  call 
for  the  next  paper,  entitled  "How  Further  Research  may  Increase 
the  Efflriency  of  the  Control  of  the  Ch(*stnut  Bark  Disease,"  by 
Professor  W,  Howard  Rankin,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

1.  Mctcalf.  H.  and  Collins,  J.  P.     The  control  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease.    U.  S.  D.  A. 
Furmere'  Bui.  407,  28  O.  1911. 

2.  Loc.  eft.  p.  11. 

3.  Reported  by  Dr.   Mctralf  at  a  conference  on  the  chestnut  baric  disease  iield  in   Albany, 
N.  Y.,  October  19,  1911. 

i.    r.   S.  D.   A.   Parmcrfl'  Bui.  467:11. 

5.    U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmera'  Bui.  467:10. 

a.    Metcalf  and  Collins.    The  present  Btatufi  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease.    U.  S.  D.  A.  Bur. 
Plant  Indus.  Bui.  141,  Fart  V,  p.  46.  30  S.  1909. 

7.    GUoton.  G.  P.    Report  of  the  Botanist,  1906.    Conn.  Exp.  Sta.  Rpt.  of  1907-1906:  879-WO. 
July,  1909. 
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HOW  FURTHEll  KESEAKCII  MAY  INCREASE  THE  EFFI- 
CIENCY OF  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  CHEST- 
NUT BARK  DISEASE. 


15Y   PKOFESSOU   W.  IIOWAUI)  UANKIN,    ConttU  UnivcrsUy,    Ithava,    N,   Y. 


Mr.  (Miairiimii,  J^adics  and  Oentlemeii:  Up  to  this  time  investi- 
gations concerning  the  chestnut  tree  canker  disease  and  the 
causal  fungus  have  not  brought  forth  facts  as  rapidly  as  wo 
could  wisli.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  conference  held  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  last  October  that  we  did  not  have  facts  enough  about  the 
disease  and  that  scientific  research  was  the  one  thing  needed.  To 
emphasize  this  point  we  may  consider  some  important  phases  of 
the  disease  which  are  yet  little  understood,  but  the  knowledge  of 
whicli  is  f  nndaihental  to  devising  efficient  control  methods.  Con- 
cerning the  means  of  spread  of  the  fungus  from  one  tree  to 
another  we  have  nothing  except  secondary  evidence.  Most  writ- 
ers have  theorized  on  the  different  methods  by  which  the  couidia 
or  summer  spores  might  be  carried  from  one  tree  to  another  and 
a  new  infection  started.  Reasoning  by  analogy  with  what  is 
known  of  tlie  beliavior  of  nmny  fungi,  such  agencies  as  borers, 
birds,  ants  and  the  wind,  etc.,  have  been  suggested  but  in  no  wise 
proved  to  be  responsible.  It  seems  that  the  ascospore  stage  has 
not  been  considered  by  any  writer  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
fungus,  yet  this  stage  follows  the  conidia  very  quickly  and  is  the 
more  abundant  fruiting  stage  which  is  formed  in  the  red  or  brown 
Ijustules  on  the  surface  of  the  cankers.  Under  moist  conditions 
the  ascospores  are  shot  forcibly  out  in  the  air  where  they  can  be 
caught  up  by  the  wind  and  carried  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  speaker  found  the  ascospores  being  shot  from  mature  pus- 
tules during  every  rainy  period  last  summer.  These  spores  ger- 
minate readily  in  rain  water  producing  a  new  mycelium  of  con- 
siderable length  in  fifteen  hours.  The  question  at  once  arises, 
why  could  not  these  ascospores  once  shot  into  the  air  be  carried 
long  distances  and  owing  to  their  abundance  cause  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  infection?     The  time  of  year  at  which  new  infec- 
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tions  took  place  last  sumiiier  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  was 
evidently  about  the  time  when  tlie  ascospore  stage  was  just  be- 
coming abundant.  It  is  an  important  matter  then  to  determine 
the  spore  stage  and  the  agency  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the 
fungus  iHifore  we  can  hope  to  advise  an  efficient  and  effective  con- 
trol. For  example,  such  precautionary  measures  as  the  peeling 
of  logs  liefore  allowing  them  to  be  moved  could  be  limited  to  the 
time  of  year  when  this  was  necessary  and  thus  obviate  a  gi'eat 
cost. 

Likewise  the  probleju  as  to  how  the  present  epidemical  char- 
acters exhibited  by  the  disease  have  come  about  is  as  far  from 
solution  as  it  w^as  six  years  ago.  The  speaker  has  recently  col- 
lected and  examined  a  fungus  indistinguishable  from  the  chest- 
nut canker  disease  fungus  on  dead  chestnut  bark  in  several 
places  in  Virginia.  No  case  of  this  fungus  attacking  living 
trees  was  found  in  the  short  preliminary  examination  made  near 
Lynchburg,  although  several  specimens  were  collected  on  dead 
bark  of  stumps  from  which  trees  were  cut  about  two  years  ago. 
Also  a  fungus  found  in  Pennsylvania  on  white,  red  and  black 
oak  has  great  similarity  to  the  canker  disease  fungus.  The  pos- 
sibility of  having  several  strains  of  the  same  fungus  identical  as 
to  microscopic  characters,  some  saprophytic  and  others  causing 
a  virulent  disease,  is.  at  once  puzzling.  One  of  two  things  has 
evidently  happened,  either  the  host  plant  has,  under  existing 
conditions,  been  altered  in  its  physiological  process  enough  to 
change  its  susceptibility  to  this  heretofore  saprophytic  fungus, 
or  the  fungus  has  developed  a  parasitic  habit  independent  of 
any  change  in  the  host.  Possibly,  of  course,  both  factors  may 
have  combined  to  bring  about  this  disease-condition.  Prelim- 
inary investigations*carried  on  by  the  speaker  seem  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  chestnut  tree  to  this  fungus 
depends  upon  drought  conditions;  that  is  a  low  water  content  in 
the  tree.  This  requires  confirmation  however  by  further  detailed 
experiment.  Weather  conditions  causing  winter  injury  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Clinton  may  quite  possibly  be  of  imi)ortance  also 
in  this  connection,  and  accurate  data  concerning  past  w^eather 
conditions  and  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  low  temper- 
ature on  the  chestnut  tree  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
susceptibility  is  highly  important 
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If  tlio  results  of  Dr.  iliuuh  on  the  cause  of  susceptibility  and 

immunity  of  forest  trees  to  disease  shcmld  prove  true  in  the  case 

of  this  disease  also,  Ave  may  hope  to  be  able  to  control  the  bark 

disease  in  shade,  lawn,  and  park  trees,  by  keeping  up  the  water 

'  content  of  the  tree. 

Whether  nursery  stock  serves  to  introduce  the  dise^ise  into 
new  localities  is  an  important  problem  to  be  determined  by  ob- 
servation and  experiment  The  present  method  of  inspection 
and  cutting  out  would  be  inenicient  if  the  fungus  lives  commonly 
as  a  sai)ropliyte  at  the  base  of  the  tree  on  dead  bark  and  can  at- 
tain a  parasitic  habit  with  some  slight  change  in  weather  condi- 
tions. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exists  only  as  a  wound  parasite, 
then  inspections  wcmld  be  possible  and  the  cutting  out  method 
etTective.  However,  with  such  problems  as  these  undecided,  no 
one  can  proiumnce  definite  judgment  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
cutting  out  method.  Once  however,  these  facts  are  established, 
moditications  may  be  made  in  the  present  method  by  which  its 
effectiveness  may  be  insured  at  possibly  a  lower  cost  than  can 
now  be  expected. 

.  The  present  method  which  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  has 
adopted  of  eradicating  only  spots  where  the  fungus  is  distinctly 
parasitic,  can  accomi)lisli  a  great  good  in  a  sanitary  way,  and 
once  sufficient  facts  are  forthcoming,  the  method  may  be  altered 
to  suit  our  knowledge  and  thus  its  efficiency  assured. 

TllK  (niAlRMAN :  The  next  paper,  entitled  "Recent  Not^^s  on 
the  Chestnut  15ark  Disease/'  will  Ix*  delivered  by  Professor  H.  1{. 
Fulton,  Division  of  Pathology,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


RECENT  NOTES  ON  THE  (^IIESTNUT  HARK  DISEASE. 


15Y  rROFKSSOU  II    R.   FULTON,    Prnusylvama  ^taic  College,    State 

CoUcf/c,  Pa. 


The  steady  and  devastating  spread  of  the  chestnut  bark  dis- 
ease brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  grave  situation,  and  raises 
many  questions  of  great  importance.  Most  of  these  will  centre 
about  the  three  great  questions:  Is  it  possible  to  check  eflf(?ctively 
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tlie  spread  of  this  disease?  Is  it  worth  while  doing  so?  What 
are  the  best  methods  to  use  While  no  one,  perhaps,  will  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  the  outcome,  all  doubtless  agree  that  the  great 
interests  at  stake  justify  an  aggressive  fight;  and  all  alike  are 
anxious  to  see  the  warfare  waged  in  the  most  effective  way. 
Other  contests  against  fungous  foes  have  been  won  in  spite  of 
apparently  insuperable  obstacles,  and  we  now  look  back  from 
the  vantage  gi'ound  of  knowledge  gained  through  the  contests, 
and  wonder  that  the  tasks  should  have  seemed  liard.  Each  year 
witnesses  tlie  conquest  of  more  than  one  important  pest,  just  as 
each  year  is  apt  to  bring  into  the  limelight  some  hitherto  unob- 
trusive pest.  Mention  might  be  made  of  scores  of  animal  and 
plant  pests  that,  in  the  wide  interchanges  incident  to  modern 
civilization,  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  new  host  species, 
or  with  new  environmental  conditions,  and  have  forthwith  en- 
tered upon  a  period  of  riotous  devastation.  At  the  present  time, 
federal  and  state  resources  are  being  drawn  upon,  and  concerted 
state  action  is  beiiig  had,  in  the  fights  against  the  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths  in  New  England,  and  against  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  cotton  belt.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  recalling  to  mind  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick 
in  certain  districts  within  its  range,  and  the  stamping  out  of  yel- 
low fever  in  territory  under  United  State  jurisdiction,  as  notable 
examples  of  success  that  hafc  in  recent  times  come  from  complete 
knowledge  of  tht*  situations,  combined  with  efficient  administra- 
tion. As  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  I  take  pride  in  pointing  to 
the  successful  suppression  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  of  cattle, 
during  1908,  by  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  These  were 
campaigns  of  quarantine  and  sanitation. 

These  examples  of  very  diverse  nature  do  not  prove  anything  in 
regard  to  the  chestnut  bark  disease;  but  they  do  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  persistent  effort  in  the  right  direction  may 
win  in  the  face  of  great  odds. 

To  the  specialist  in  plant  diseases,  a  most  interesting  question 
is,  why  is  it  that  this  disease  has  made  such  headway  in  this  coun- 
try in  so  short  a  time.  Is  it  that  there  are  factors  involved,  aside 
fn>m  administrative  difficulties,  that  are  not  found  in  the  many 
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IX)NGEVITY  OF  CONIDIA  AND  ASCOSPORES. 

The  length  of  time  tliat  conidia  retain  their  power  to  germinate 
will  doubtless  vary  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  spores 
are  kept.  Spores  from  bark  collected  in  late  summer  and  kept 
dry  at  ordinary  room  temperature,  germinated  readily  for  four 
months,  but  three  weeks  later  could  not  be  induced  to  germinate. 
Material  exposed  out  of  doors  and  that  kept  moist  and  at  about 
75  degrees  F.  in  a  greenhouse,  did  not  give  germination  of  conidia 
after  four  months  earlier  tests  not  having  been  made. 

GERMINATION  OF  CONIDIA  AND  ASCOSPORES  IN  DIFFERENT  MEDIA. 

Both  kinds  of  spores  germinate  in  a  decoction  of  chestnut  bark, 
in  rice  broth,  etc.  Ascospores  germinate  in  spring  water,  the 
conidia  do  not. 

EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON  (TERMINATION. 

Conidia  germinate  best  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  F.,  and 
distinctly  less  rapidly  at  temperatures  10  degrees  above  or  below 
this  point. 

Ascospores  germinate  best  at  a  temperature  of  about  70  degrees 
F.,  but  a  good  percentage  of  germination  occurs  at  85  degrees  F. 
and  45  degrees  F.  Even  at  38  degrees  F.  the  germination  of  as- 
cospores was  25  per  cent,  in  tlie  first  24  hours,  and  reached  70 
per  cent,  in  three  days.  Ascospores  germinate  readily  after  at 
least  moderate  freezing.  These  facts  indicatxi  that  the  asctos- 
pores  may  play  a  more  important  part  in  causing  infection  under 
certain  conditions,  than  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  tliem. 

The  effect  of  extremely  high  and  low  temperatures  on  spores 
has  not  yet  been  completely  investigated  in  our  laboratcJry. 

EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON  EARLY  GROWTH. 

In  general  the  most  rapid  early  growth  is  at  the  optimum  tem- 
perature for  germination.  In  a  nutrient  solution  of  boiled  chest- 
nut bark,  the  ascospores  will  send  out  a  length  of  mycelium  10 
to  15  times  the  spore  length  in  the  first  24  hours  at  70  degrees  F., 
which  becomes  an  indefinitely  large  mass  of  mycelium  in  two 
days.  At  38  degrees  F.,  the  growth  is  about  one  spore  length  the 
first  day,  and  15  times  this  in  five  days. 
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GROWTH  ON  OTHER  MATERIALS  THAN  CHESTNUT. 

In  the  laboratory  the  fuugus  grows  well  on  a  variety  of  artifi- 
cial media,  perhaps  most  readily  ou  potato  agar  that  has  been 
made  slightly  acid.  Material  was  submitted  to  us  of  white«oak 
and  black  oak  bark,  collected  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Guyer,  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission,  which  bark  had  been  killed  by  fire  pre- 
\ious  to  its  observation,  and  siiuwe..  pustules  of  what  seemed  to 
be  Diaparthe  parasitica.  Careful  microscopic  examination  show- 
ed that  the  morphological  features  corresponded  closely  to  those 

of  Diaparthe  parasitica^  as  did  also  the  growth  of  the  fungous  in 
artificial  culture.  Red  oak  twigs  killed  by  steaming  in  the  p^*oces8 

of  sterilization,  w^ere  readily  infected  by  Diuporthe  parasitica  ob- 
tahied  from  a  typical  chestnut  lesion.  While  it  is  desirable  to 
earry  on  further  cross  inoculation  experiments,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  in  the  light  of  present  evidence,  that  Diapar- 
the parasitica  may,  under  unusual  circumstances,  establish  itself 
saprophytically  on  portions  of  trees  outside  the  genus  Castanea, 
if  these  portions  are  already  dead.  We  have  found  no  evidence 
that  the  fungus  produces  in  any  sense  a  disease  of  such  trees  as 
the  oak. 

RELATION   TO    LIGHTNING    INJURY. 

In  August,  1908,  Mr.  George  AVirt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Department,  directed  the  attention  of  the  speaker  to  a 
chestnut  tree  in  an  advanced  stage  of  infection,  tliat  had  been 
struck  by  lightning  earlier  in  the  season,  when  its  leaves  were 
half  grown.  Where  the  wood  liad  been  splintered  along  the 
lightning  track,  there  were  numerous  pyciiidia  standing  apart 
one  from  the  other,  as  is  characteristic  of  Diaparthe  parasitica 
when  fruiting  on  wood  rather  than  on  bark.  Many  of  these  fruit- 
bodies  were  deep  in  the  cracks  made  by  tlie  lightning,  and  evi- 
dently had  been  formed  after  the  stroke.  Specimens  taken  from 
the  wood  and  from  the  bark  near  by,  when  tested,  gave  good 
germination  of  spores.  Probably  the  bark  infection,  which 
seemed  to  date  far  back,  existed  at  the  time  of  the  stroke,  and  the 
fnngus  spread  from  this  to  the  shattered  wood,  the  lightning 
presumably  not  having  killed  the  fungus  in  the  vicinity. 
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DEVELOPMENT  IN  SAPWOOD  AND  HEARTWOOD. 

Where  a  section  of  a  large  infected  branch  was  kept  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  constantly,  an  abundant  development  of  pycnidial 
fruit  bodies  was  noted  in  about  two  months  from  both  sapwood 
and  heartwood  at  the  more  moist  cut  surface.  The  similar  de- 
velopment in  wood  shattered  by  lightning  has  been  mentioned 
above.  In  two  cases,  the  fungus  was  found  on  young,  unligni- 
fied  shoots;  in  both  cases,  the  jiarts  had  been  distinctly  injured 
by  insects. 

SUMMARY  OF  FIELD  STUDIES  AT  ORBISONIA,  PA. 

During  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1911-12,  Mr.  R.  C.  Walton 
made  a  detailed  study  of  an  advance  spot  of  infection  at  Orbi- 
sonia,  Huntingdon  county,  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  The  tract 
covered  some  forty-six  acres  on  the  north  and  northwest  slope  of 
a  mountain.  It  had  been  cut  over  originally  forty-five  years 
ago,  and  at  intervals  since,  the  last  cutting  being  in  1908.  Most 
of  the  chestnut  growth  was  coppice  of  four  years  standing. 
Kather  severe  fire  injury  had  occurred  in  1902,  and  the  land  had 
been  pastured  recently.  Soil  conditions  and  density  of  stand 
varied  considerably  over  the  tract  The  infection  was  found  in 
detached  spots  over  about  thirteen  acres.  There  was  one  spot 
that  seemed  to  be  the  original  centre  of  infection,  dating  back 
two  years ;  but  elsewhere  in  the  area  there  were  lesions  apparently 
as  old.  Altogether  three  thousand  and  fifty-nine  chestnut  trees, 
sprouts,  and  stumps  were  examined  and  two  hundred  and  eighty, 
or  9.1  per  cent  were  found  to  be  infected.  Of  these,  practically 
all  were  four  year  coppice  growth.  The  oldest  lesions  were 
seemingly  two  years  old,  and  ten  of  these  w^ere  found.  The 
youngest  were  for  the  current  season,  and  of  the  total,  about  half 
seemed  to  be  less  than  one  year  old;  and  estimates  of  the  age  of 
all  the  lesions  indicated  a  very  uniform  rate  of  spread  during 
the  two  years.  It  may  be  added  from  a  recent  investigation  that 
153  trees  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  near  Ilaverford  exposed 
to  natural  infection,  carefully  examined  and  marked  as  unin- 
fected in  January  1911,  showed  25  trees  infected  in  a  recent  ex- 
amination. This  would  indicate  something,  perhaps,  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  spread  ol  the  disease,. where  observations  were 
made  upon  that  point 
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Out  of  18  sprouts  showing  two  lesions,  13  had  the  younger 
lesion  above  and  5  the  older,  which  might  indicate  the  probable 
work  of  insects  in  carrying  infection. 

Sprouts  were  originally  infected  at  the  base  in  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  cases.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  oldest  lesions  on 
sprouts  showed  twigs  as  a  centre  of  infection ;  eighteen  per  cent, 
showed  cracks,  fourteen  per  cent,  wounds;  thirteen  per  cent, 
beetle  holes,  eleven  per  cent,  crotches,  and  four  per  cent,  were  in- 
determinate. 

More  infections  were  found  in  medium  dense  growth  than  in 
dense  growth,  and  very  few  in  ratlier  open  growth.  Of  all  in- 
fections recorded,  47.3  per  cent,  were  witliin  twenty  feet  of  old 
logging  roads,  7.4  per  cent,  from  20  to  50  feet  away,  and  45.3 
per  cent,  at  greater  distance.  Many  more  infe(*tions  were  found 
where  soil  conditions  were  moderately  moist  than  where  they 
were  dry.  Of  150  original  sprout  infections,  62,  or  41  per  cent 
had  a  north  to  northeast  exposure;  20  or  13  per  cent,  a  south  to 
southwest  exposure;  and  the  remainder  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  other  two  quadrants  of  the  compass.  This 
might  suggest  moisture  again  as  an  important  factor. 

There  wcTe  28  cases  of  pycnidia  observed  developing  on  wood. 
Only  eight  trees  larger  than  seven  inches  in  diameter  showed  in- 
fection. One  of  these  had  a  lesion  apparently  two  years  old;  and 
half  had  the  oldest  legion  less  than  one  year  old.  All  of  the  tree 
infection  was  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  none  in  the  tops.  Half 
had  development  of  watersprouts  in  connection  with  the  lesions. 
liesions  in  the  bark  of  stumps  showed  fissures  at  their  centres 
in  almost  all  cases,  and  in  the  oldest  ones  the  pustules  were 
usually  dark  and  in  the  ascus  stage. 

In  connection  with  lesions  on  sprouts,  trees,  and  stumps,  there 
were  abundant  evidences  of  animal  association,  principally 
beetle  and  other  large  insect  larvae,  tunnels  and  holes;  but  also 
woodpecker  holes  and  claw  marks,  and  ant  nests  and  trails. 
Most  of  the  ant  nests  were  in  old  dried  stump  stubs.  Fully  nine- 
teuths  of  all  old  lesions  showed  beetle  larvae  in  or  near  them. 
These  were  mainly  a  species  of  Leptura.  Of  the  youngest  lesions, 
alK)ut  two-fifths  showed  larvae  in  or  near  them ;  and  in  all  cases 
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there  were  about  twice  as  many  larvae  iu  as  near  the  lesions.  It 
would  seem  that  these  usually  follow  rather  than  precede  the  in- 
fection. 

Woodpecker  work  was  noted  in  about  one-tenth  of  the  oldest 
lesions,  and  not  at  all  in  the  youngest  lesions, — much  less  fre- 
quently than  beetle  work.  Ants  were  seldom  found  actually  in 
the  lesions. 

It  is  expected  that  careful  observations  of  this  same  tract  next 
year  and  later,  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  present  very 
complete  records,  which  it  has  been  i)ossible  to  summarize  only 
briefly  in  this  account. 

A  good  deal  is  known  about  this  parasite;  very  much  remains 
to  be  learned.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  prompt 
stamping  out  of  advance  spots  of  infection,  and  the  general  cut- 
ting off  of  hopelessl}^  infected  tracts,  seem  to  be  the  only  practi- 
cable means  of  control.  No  one  perhaps  realizes  more  keenly 
than  the  speaker  the  difficulties  of  finding  infection  and  thor- 
oughly removing  it  in  sparsely  settled  tracts  of  large  extent  and 
of  little  value  for  tinaber.  I  have  had  occasion  this  last  summer 
to  be  on  the  outskirts  of  the  line  of  spread  of  this  disease  through 
the  State,  and  I  have  seen  numbers  of  these  advance  spots.  It 
seems  that  if  we  can  find  these  spots  and  remove  the  timber,  we 
will  be  doing  mucli  to  check  tlie  advance  of  this  disease.  In  tliis 
State  the  fight  is  on,  and  it  is  the  part  of  all  good  citizens  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  that  is  being  done.     (Applause). 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Dr.  Caroline  Rumbold,  who  is  in  charge 
of  important  research  work  at  the  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  present  a  paper  in  relation  to  medicinal 
remedies  for  the  chestnut  tree  bark  disease. 
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THE   POSSIBILITY    OP   A   MEDICINAL   REMEDY    FOR 

CHESTNUT  BLIGHT. 


BY  DR.   CAROLINE   RUMBOLD,    IN   CHARGE   OF   THE  PENNSVLVANJA 
CHESTNUT  TREE  BLIGHT  COMMISSION'S   LABORATORY. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Although  in  tlie  pro- 
gramme, the  title  of  my  remarks  has  been  given  as  the  possibility 
of  a  medicinal  remedy  for  chestnut  blight,  I  much  prefer  to  con- 
tine  myself  to  a  question  of  medicinal  treatment  as  I  believe  it 
would  limit  me  too  much  were  I  to  try  to  discuss  a  remedy,  a 
cure-all,  one  might  say,  when  we  have  only  started  to  work  out 
the  problems  in  the  case.  My  main  task  is  to  attempt  to  tind  the 
relation  between  the  chestnut  tree  and  the  fungus  which  causes 
its  death;  consequently  my  work  is  with  individual  trees. 

The  question  of  medicinal  treatment  should  be  considered 
broadly  from  two  sides.  Firstlj'^,  the  side  of  securing  better 
health  conditions  for  the  chestnut  trees,  in  order  that  tliey  may 
have  the  ability  better  to  resist  tlie  disease.  This  we  will  call 
preventive  treatment.  Secondly,  the  aspect  of  curative  tr<jat- 
jnent. 

Under  the  first  heading  come  tlie  details  of  water,  food,  light, 
in  other  words,  matters  of  environment.  As  for  water,  there  is 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  droughts  of  recent  years  are 
partially  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  chestnut 
tree.  I  am  now  conducting  experiments  in  which  chestnut  trees 
are  being  exposed  to  infection  under  varying  conditions  from  dry- 
ness to  excessive  moisture,  both  of  atmosphere  and  soil.  These 
experiments  may  also  throw,  some  light  on  the  report  that  the 
blight  spreads  rapidly  where  trees  are  in  a  crowded  coppice, 
while  trees  growing  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  are  uninfected. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  various  fertilizers  are  being  subjected  to 
tests  on  growing  trees. 

I  am  about  to  start  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  young 
trees  are  to  be  grown  in  solutions  of  different  chemicals,  with 
the  object  of  hastening  the  growth  of  the  bark,  or  of  increasing 
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the  amount  of  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  such  variations  as  Jihis  might  increase  the  immu- 
nity of  a  healthy  tree.  Under  the  head  of  preventive  treatment 
is  also  to  be  considered  the  care  of  wounds,  etc.  This  subject 
will  be  fully  considered  in  this  conference  by  other  speakers. 
My  own  work  in  this  direction  is  confined  to  the  testing  of 
"washes"  submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  for  trial. 

If  the  question  of  preventive  treatment  is  still  so  far  from  be- 
ing satisfactorily  answered,  that  of  a  curative  treatment  is  in 
a  more  inchoate  condition.  At  most,  I  can  describe  the  meth- 
ods adopted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  laboratory,  and  in 
wliicJi  I  shall  attempt  gradually  to  start  experiments  along  the 
following  lines: — Experiments  to  test  the  relative  vitality  of  the 
mycelium  of  the  fungus,  its  ascospores  and  the  conidiospores 
found  in  summer  and  those  formed  on  wood  during  the  winter; 
injection  into  trees  of  chemicals  toxic  to  the  fungus  causing  the 
blight;  tests  as  to  the  immunity  of  different  varieties  of  trees. 
I  have  started  some  experiments  along  two  of  these  lines,  but 
none  is  completed.  According  to  my  experiments  so  far,  the 
.ascospores  or  winter  spores  seem  to  have  the  greater  vitality; 
then  follow  the  summer  or  conidiospores.  The  mycelium  and 
tliose  conidiospores  grown  on  wood  seem  to  be  equally  suscep- 
tible to  poisons.  Tlie  injection  experiments  which  are  to  be 
made  are  those  where  chemicals  are  injected  into  roots  and 
where  hypodermic  injections  are  made  on  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  These  are  of  necessity  dependent  on  the  experiments 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  chemicals  toxic  to  the  fungus  and 
not  deadlv  to  the  tree. 

Experiments  as  to  relative  immunity  of  chestnuts  are  now 
being  conducted  on  two  or  three  varieties  of  trees.  Japanese 
and  American  trees  have  been  inoculated  with  the  blight.  For 
the  purpose  of  such  experimentation,  the  Commission  lias  been 
given  the  privileges  of  the  Botanical  Laboratx)ry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  a  special  room  has  been  set 
aside  for  my  work.  A  greenhouse  has  been  recently  completed, 
in  which  a  number  of  small  chestnut  trees  are  now  growing. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  paper  is  entitled  "Treatment 
of  Individual  Trees,"  by  Professor  J.  Franklin  Collins,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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TREATMENT  OF  ORCHARD  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


BY  PROFESSOR  J.  FRANKLIN  COLLINS,  U.  S.  DEP'T  OF  AORICULTURE, 

WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  For  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  that  I  want  to  emphasize 
as  a  preliminary  to  my  main  topic,  I  will  quote  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  a  story  published  in  the  fall  of  1910  in  a  well  known 
popular  magazine.  The  particular  incident  may  or  may  not 
have  been  true,  it  doestf  t  matter,  still,  all  who  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  chestnut  bark  disease  will  recognize  the  incident 
as  a  fairly  typical  one,  with  perhaps  a  slightly  different  setting. 

The  programme  of  experimentation  thus  outlined  seems  for- 
midable, but  this  work  must  be  thorough  if  any  results  of  value 
are  to  be  obtained.  It  can  be  said  that  nearly  all  of  these  experi- 
ments point  to  the  possibility  of  curing  infected  chestnut  trees. 
Perhaps  by  the  end  of  another  year  the  Pennsylvania  Commis- 
sion laboratory  will  be  able  to  report,  if  less  of  a  forward  looking 
programme,  at  least  more  of  actual  and  valuable  results.  (Ap- 
plause). 

"A  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  grizzled  beard  and  the  air  of  wisdom 
that  goes  with  such  adornment,  strode  across  the  lawn  of  an  old 
fashioned  Connecticut  country  seat,  and  gallantly  lifting  his 
dingy  Panama  hat  to  the  mistress  of  the  manse,  said  in  impres- 
sive tones : 

^Madam,  I  have  just  been  looking  at  your  chestnut  trees.  They 
are  all  covered  with  scale,  and  are  dying.  I  can  save  them,  if 
you  wish  to  have  it  done.' 

'Can  you?'  said  the  credulous  woman,  looking  up  to  the  dead 
top  of  a  noble  tree.  'I  have  noticed  that  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  them.    Tlow  much  will  it  cost?' 

'Let's  see,'  mused  the  tree-doctor.  'Eleven  trees,  two  dollars 
apiece.  Well,  I'll  make  it  twenty  dollars  for  the  lot.  Thoy're 
worth  more  than  that  to  you,  ain't  they?' 
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^I  should  say  they  were/  said  the  owner  of  the  estate.  *My 
husband  6aid  before  he  died  that  he  wouldn't  take  live  hundred 
dollars  for  that  big  chestnut  out  in  front  there.  I  will  willingly 
pay  twenty  dollars  to  have  them  saved.'  ^All  right.  Let  me  get 
my  outfit' 

He  went  to  his  buggy,  brought  back  a  paper  bag  of  powde^  and 
a  whitewash  brush,  and  borrowed  a  pail,  some  water  and  a  step- 
ladder.  In  an  hour  he  had  swabbed  the  trees  from  as  liigh  as  he 
could  reach  from  the  ladder  down  to  the  ground,  pocketed  the 
pleased  widow's  twenty  dollars,  got  into  the  buggy,  said  *Gid- 
dap'  to  his  horse,  and  was  down  at  the  next  door  yard,  swabbing 
more  trees  and  pocketing  more  dollars." 

It  is  true  that  many  unscrupulous  persons  have  been  making 
money  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  in  this  story. 
It  is  true  also  that  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  aiid  especially  the 
legislative  appropriation  to  combat  it  in  Pennsylvania,  have  sud- 
denly brouglit  to  light  numerous  unsuspected  infallible  cures  for 
all  the  ills  (including  the  cliestnut  bark  disease)  to  wliicli  trees 
are  or  ever  will  become  heir,  if  we  should  judge  only  from  the 
statements  of  the  advertisers  and  inventors. 

Apropos  of  this,  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  might  relate  some  of  their  experiences  along  this 
line  that  would  make  more  interesting  reading  than  the  above, 
though  the  incidents  were  less  profitable  financiallj'  to  the  fakirs. 

The  main  point  that  I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  is  that  the 
value  of  ornanmental  trees  cannot,  like  forest  trees,  be  gauged  by 
the  mere  timber  value  of  the  wood,  nor,  like  the  orchard  tree, 
merely  by  the  value  of  the  annual  crop  of  nuts.  The  chestnut 
tree  undoubtedly  attains  its  highest  value  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
Y(m  will  all  recall,  I  am  sure,  certain  estates  where  one  or  more 
chestnut  trees  are  the  main  aesthetic  or  decorative  features.  Per- 
haps the  tree  may  have  been  a  veteran,  famous  in  the  country- 
side, long  before  the  present  owner  purchased  the  land  and  built 
his  domicile.  Oftentimes  the  value  of  the  ornamental  tree  is 
largelv  enhanced  bv  its  location  with  reference  to  the  house,  and 
even  more  largely,  at  times,  by  historic  or  ancestral  traditions 
with  which  it  may  have  been,  long  since,  associated.  The  value 
placed  by  the  owner  of  the  estate  upon  such  tree  may  occasion- 
ally be  almost  without  limit. 
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The  very  fact  that  the  tree  is  of  iiiucli  greater  value  to  its  , 

owner  tliaii  any  tree  in  the  forest  could  be,  means  that  more 
labor  and  more  care,  can  and  will  be  expended  upon  it,  if  it  needs 
it,  than  would  be  considered  possible,  from  almost  any  economic 
point  of  view,  on  either  the  orchard  or  the  woodland  tree.  Con- 
sequently some  methods  of  combating  the  disease  may  be  profit- 
ably applied  to  ornamental  trees  tliat  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
considered  in  connection  with  a  tree  in  the  forest. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  experimental  work  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  fact  was 
recognized,  and  has  since  been  kept  in  mind.  Considerable  of 
the  experimental  work  has  had  for  its  main  object  the  solving  of 
the  problem  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  be  possible  to  eradicate 
or  control  the  disease  on  individual  trees. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  much  of  this  work  has  been 
(lone  in  chestnut  orchards,  there  are  probably  few  orcliard  trees 
that  would  be  worth  the  expense  involved  in  an  attempt  to  save 
them ;  however,  on  account  of  their  smaller  size  and  greater  ac- 
cessibility, they  would  be  more  profitable  for  individual  treat- 
ment than  the  forest  tree.  Consequently  these  orchard  trees  be- 
come,  in  most  cases,  nothing  more  or  less  than  experimental 
martyrs  for  the  possible  future  benefit  of  their  more  aestheti- 
cally valuable  ornamental  kin. 

It  is  yet  much  too  early  to  make  a  very  definite  statement,  cer- 
tainly not  a  final  report,  upon  the  possibilities  of  being  able  to 
control  fully  the  Chestnut  Bark  Disease  on  ornamental  trees 
without  recourse  to  the  radical  methods  at  present  advocated 
for  controlling  it  in  a  woodland.  Nevertheless,  certain  facts 
have  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the  experi- 
mental work  which  apparently  point  in  a  very  encouraging  man- 
ner to  the  probable  ultimate  accomplishment  of  this  highly  de- 
sirable  end  though  perhaps  not  on  a  very  encouraging  economic 
basis,  as  such  a  basis  is  usually  figured. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  these  facts,  as  well  as 
to  the  bearing  that  they  may  have  upon  control  work  of  this 
general  character.  But  in  order  to  make  clear  certain  points  I 
must  first  refer  very  briefly  to  the  general  line  of  treatment 
which  is  being  followed  in  the  experimental  work  mentioned. 
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Thin  has  been  fully  described  in  Farmer's  BuUetiu  No.  467,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  need  not  be 
considered  in  its  entirety  here. 

For  this  work  the  most  essential  implements  are  a  gouge,  a 
mallet  or  hammer,  a  pot  of  tar  or  paint,  and  a  brush  to  apply  the 
latter;  also  a  whetstone  for  keeping  the  gouge  sharp.  When  a 
diseased  spot  in  the  bark  is  located,  it  is  carefully  cut  out  with 
the  gouge  and  mallet,  care  being  taken  to  cut  the  bark  perhaps 
.one-half  incli  beyond  the  discolored  area  which  is  usually  so 
prominent  a  cliaracteristic  of  diseased  bai*k.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  gouge  be  kept  scrupulously  sharp.  If  it  is  dull, 
tlie  pressure  reKjuired  in  forcing  it  through  the  bark  will  invari- 
ably result  in  some  injury  to  the  delicate  cambium  cells  at  the 
edge  of  the  cut.  This  means  that  the  new  growth  will  start 
back  under  the  bark  some  distance,  an  eighth,  a  quarter,  a 
half  inch,  or  even  more,  and  not  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cut, 
where  it  should  start  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

During  the  growing  season  the  new  growth  begins  to  lift  the 
old  bark  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  this  growth  does  not  be- 
gin close  to  the  edge  of  the  cut,  Ave  shall  find  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks,  under  the  uplifted  edge  of  the  bark,  the  finest  kind 
of  a  slielter  for  all  kinds  of  small  grubs,  beetles,  etc. ;  all  of  which 
are  well  known  danger  factors  in  connection  with  tlie  spread 
of  the  disease. 

At  most  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
edge  of  the  cut  along  tlie  cambium  line  be  covered  with  paint  or 
tar  as  promptly  as  possible.  This  is  an  important,  and  often 
essential,  point  in  coaxing  the  new  growth  to  start  closer  to 
the  edge  of  the  cut  than  if  ev;M*  would  under  perfectly  normal 
conditions.  By  using  a  sharp  gouge  and  promptly  covering  the 
cut  edges,  we  have  many  times  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  new  growth  start  within  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch  of  the 
edge  of  the  cut,  and  be  readily  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  in  less 
than  a  week.  Anything  better  than  this  can  scarcely  be  expected. 
Of  course,  all  portions  of  the  cuts  must  be  finally,  carefully  and 
completely  painted  with  tar,  paint,  or  other  suitable  waterproof 
coating,  and  it  is,  theoretically  at  least,  a  good  plan  to  paint  the 
cut  surface  with  copper  sulphate  or  Bordeaux  before  waterproof 
coating  is  applied. 
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III  discussing  the  possibilities  pro  and  con  of  controlling  the 
disease  on  individual  trees  after  it  has  become  established,  there 
are  many  factors  that  should  be  clearly  understood  and  carefully 
considered.     It  should  be  determined  just  what  bearing  each 
will  have  on  the  main  problem,  just  how  each  unfavorable  one 
can  be  overcome  or  at  least  neutralized,  just  how  each  favorable 
one  can  be  made  even  more  helpful  in  the  fight ;  all  these,  and 
more,  if  we  are  to   enter   the   combat   fully   equipped.     From 
numerous  points  of  view  it  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the 
disease  has  spread  with  such    rapidity    from    its   first   known 
centre,  that  nearly  every  person  who  has  been  detailed  by  the 
States  or  the  P^ederal  Government  to  work  on  the  disease  has, 
of  necessity,  been  obliged  to  devote  most  of  his  energies  to  lo- 
cating or  destroying  infected  trees,  and  relatively  little  or  none 
to  the  research  or  investigation  phase  of  the  problem. 

Everybody  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  disease  will 
a^rree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I  say  that  in  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol it  we  have  been  enormously  handicapped  by  lack  of  just 
such  knowledge  as  comes  only  from  systematic  and  painstaking 
research.  If  we  had  this  knowledge  at  the  present  time  we 
would  undoubtedly  see  with  clearness  many  things  which  are 
now  shrouded  in  the  mistiness  of  uncertainty  or  in  the  darkness 
of  complete  ignorance.  Who,  I  wonder  would  venture  to  foretell 
the  effects  upon  the  whole  question  of  control  if  we  had  spread 
l)ofore  us  a  complete,  or  fairly  complete,  positive  knowledge  of 
tlie  many  important  points  connected  with  the  disease,  about 
which  we  now  know  so  little;  e.  g.,  to  mention  a  few  of  these,  its 
origin,  methods  of  dissemination,  detailed  effects  upon  the  host, 

immediate  cause  of  the  death  or  the  lost  vitality  of  the  spores, 
resistance  of  spores  and  mycelium  to  toxic  agents,  climatic  in- 
fluence upon  host  and  disease,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible 
artificially  to  introduce  various  fluids  into  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem of  a  tree  without  killing  it,  the  extent  to  which  insects  are 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  spores,  the  precise  knowlege  of 
the  relation  of  birds,  rodents,  wind,  etc.j  to  dissemination  of  the 
spores. 

In  attempting  to  control  the  disease  on  individual  trees,  there 
are  certain  facts,  as  I  have  already  stated,  which  have  been  re- 
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peatedly  dejiionstniled  in  the  com-se  of  experimental  work,  that 
are  worthy  of  consideration  at  this  time.  1  want  to  mention 
ami  very  briefly  discuss  six  of  these: 

(1).     Lateral  or  oblique  conduction. 

There  seems  to  be  a  rather  widespread  (but  erroneous)  idea 
that  the"  crude  and  elaborated  sap  of  a  tree  can  pass  up  and 
down  the  trunk  or  branch  only  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  that 
is,  lengthwise  of  the  fibres  or  "grain''  of  wood  or  bark,  or  at  most 
with  but  slight  deviation  from  this  route.  The  fact  that  it  is 
transferred  almost  entirely  in  a  longitudinal  direction  in  a 
healthy  uninjured  tree  may  be  true  enough  under  normal  con- 
ditions, but  it  is  far  from  true  in  trees  that  have  been  injured 
in  certain  ways,  and,  as  all  students  of  plant  physiology  know, 
not  strictly  true  under  perfectly  normal  conditions. 

It  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that  a  tree  will  ordinarily 
cover  or  grow  over,  an  area  of  bare  wood  where  the  bark  has 
been  removed.  It  is  common  knowledge  to  all  observant  persons 
that  these  scars  heal  over  mainly  from  the  sides.  In  all  proba- 
bility this  is  largely  because  they  adjoin  the  uninjured  vessels 
through  W'hich  sap  is  being  conducted  in  the  normal  longitudinal 
direction,  but  doubtless  in  part  also  to  other  causes  to  which  I 
shall  allude  directly.  If  a  partially  or  entirely  healed  over  scar 
should  be  dissected,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  layers  of  wood 
formed  immediateh'^  after  the  injury  the  fibres  are  curved  out- 
ward around  the  injury,  iind  continue  in  a  nearly  longitudinal 
direction  both  above  and  below  the  scar.  When  the  scar  is  par- 
tially covered,  the  newly  formed  fibres  are  straighter,  and  finally 
after  the  scar  is  entirely  covered,  the  youngest  fibres  will  be 
found  to  have  assumed  their  normal  longitudinal  direction,  or 
very  nearly  so. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  possibility  of  oblique  conduction,  a  tree 
that  had  a  large  lesion  extending  half  way  around  the  trunk 
on  the  north  side,  for  instance,  and  an  equally  large  one  on  the 
south  side,  either  above  or  below  the  other,  would,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  be  girdled. 

In  the  chestnut  tree,  the  angle  from  the  perpendicular  to 
wliich  these  fibres  can  be  made  to  curve,  as  a  result  of  experimen- 
tal cuttings,  may  seem  surprisingly  great.    In  one  instance  the 
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writer  very  nearly  succeeded  in  an  attempt  to  force  this  new 

growth  to  produce  fibres  at  right  angles  to  the  normal  direction: 

» 

i.  e.,  tliey  were  made  to  bend  more  than  80  degrees. 

The  fact  that  new  fibres  can,  if  necessary,  be  formed  at  such 
a  great  angle  from  the  normal  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
chestnut  in  the  process  of  healing  over  scars  made,  for  example, 
by  cutting  out  diseased  spots  in  the  bark.  As  food  is  conveyed 
through  a  plant  in  very  dilute  watery  solutions,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  great  amount  of  sap  be  circulated  or  conveyed  to  a  point 
where  any  considerable  amount  of  food  is  demanded.  If  the 
tubes  which  prinmrily  convey  sap  should  be  severed,  as  when  a 
diseased  spot  has  been  cut  out  of  the  bark,  the  free  transfer  of 
sap  is  at  most  seasons  of  the  year  immediately  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum in  the  severed  or  "dead  ends"  of  these  sap  conducting  tubes, 
which  from  the  point  of  view  of  circulation,  now  hold  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  uninjured  tubes  that  the  stagnant  arm 
of  a  river  does  to  the  main  river. 

So  far  as  the  actual  food  is  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
amount  of  sap  necessary  to  supply  the  requisite  food  cannot 
reach  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  a  scar  by  means  of  the  dead 
cuds  of  the  conducting  tubes  as  readily  and  rapidly  as  at  the 
edges  where  there  is  a  continuous  stream  of  sap  passing  along 
the  uninjured  tubes. 

Oftentimes  just  below  a  broad  scar  which  reaches  to  the  wood, 
and  less  often  above  it,  a  triangular  piece  of  bark  will  die.  This 
is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  inability  or  great  difficulty 
that  the  sap  has  in  reaching  these  places.  In  order  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  bark  dying  back  either  above  or  below  a 
scar,  and  thus  furnishing  favorable  shelters  for  insects,  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  scar  should  be  pointed  instead  of  allowed  to 
remain  abrupt  or  rounded.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  takes 
no  longer  for  a  scar  six  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide  to  heal 
over  completely  than  it  does  for  one  an  inch  long  and  an  inch 
wide,  simply  because  tlie  healing  over  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  groAvth  at  the  sides  of  the  scar.  As  I  have  already  in- 
timated, all  cuts  should  be  nmde  with  instruments  that  are  kept 
very  sharp. 

(2),     Mycelium  in  the  wood. 
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The  Diycelium  of  the  fuiijfiis  almost  iilwiijs  produces  a  verj 
characteristic  mottled  faii-like  appearance  in  the  bark,  and  ap- 
pears to  penetrate  through  the  tissues  of  the  bark  but  a  short 
distance,  if  at  all,  beyond  this  discolored  area.  The  mycelium 
also  penetrates  the  sapwood  very  freely,  when  the  disease  reaches 
as  deep  as  the  wood,  as  it  gejierally  does  sooner  or  later;  but, 
unlike  its  effect  in  the  bark,  no  pronounced  discoloration  is  pro- 
duced in  the  wood,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  the 
unaided  eye  the  approximate  limits  of  the  mycelium,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bark. 

In  all  efforts  to  control  the  disease  without  destroying  the 
tree,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  gouge  out  this  disease  infected 
f  sapwood.  The  depth  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  can- 
not at  present  be  definitely  stated,  as  insufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  demonstrate  this  point  experimentally.  Many  cut- 
tings, some  with  the  sapwood  partially  removed  from  beneath 
a  lesion,  and  others  with  all  of  it  removed,  are  now  being  watched 
for  results.  However,  in  a  diseased  spot  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter  apparently  at  least  three  annual  layers  of 
wood  in  the  centre  of  the  diseased  spot  must  be  removed. 

Of  course  where  sapwood  is  cut,  enormous  numbers  of  minute 
tubes,  which  conduct  the  crude  sap  from  the  roots  through  the 
trunk  and  branches  to  the  leaves,  are  severed,  and,  should  the 
cutting  happen  to  have  been  done  during  warm,  dry  weather, 
it  often  happens  that  one  or  more  branches  directly  above  the 
cut-out  area  will  show  much  wilted  leaves  within  an  hour  or 
two.  This  is  a  direct  and  inevitable  result  of  the  suppression, 
from  any  cause  whatsoever,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the  leaves. 

Considerable  careful  judgment  may  at  times  have  to  be  used 
Avhen  making  cuts  of  this  nature,  and  occasionally  it  may  be 
wise  to  remove  one  or  more  healthy  limbs,  or  perhaps  to  strip  the 
foliage  partially  from  a  branch  situated  just  above  a  place  where 
nuich  sapwood  has  been  removed.  Tliis  will  at  least  tend  to  pre- 
vent wilting,  which  if  excessive,  may  result  in  the  subsequent 
death  of  the  branch. 

(3).     Preservation  of  exposed  wood  from  decay. 

If  exposed  surfaces  of  wood  are  left  with  no  protective  cover- 
ing they  soon  become  weathered,  dried,  checked,  and  easily  in- 
fected with  fungi,  causing  decay  of  the  wood.    In  the  chestnut. 
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moreover,  there  is  tJie  additional  danger  of  infection  from  the 
spores  of  Did  port  he  iniraaUjca.  In  order  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  infection  from  wood  rotting  and  other  fungi,  it  has  been  the 
prevailing  custom  for  many  j^ears  in  this  country  as  well  as 
abroad,  to  paint  all  exposed  surfaces  of  wood  with  tar  or  lead 
paint.  Judging  from  our  own  experience  perhaps  these  are  as 
good  general  preparations  for  this  purpose  as  any  that  we  care 
to  recommend  at  this  time,  though  they  are  not  ideal  and  they 
do  not  prevent  the  checking  of  the  wood.  Morever,  they  must 
he  renewed  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  accomplish  permanent 
good.  Creosote  is  excellent  for  a  preliminary  coating,  but  it 
sinks  into  the  wood  readily  and  apparently  has  waterproof  quali- 
ties of  only  temporary  value.  It  should  always  be  followed 
(within  a  few  days,  for  example)  with  some  thick  or  heavy  coat- 
ing, such  as   tar  or  paint. 

For  preventing  the  drying  back  of  the  cambium  layer  at  the 
edge  of  a  cut,  we  have  so  far  found  nothing  better  than  orange 
shellac.  This  does  not  long  remain  a  waterproof  covering  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  should,  as  in  the  case  of  creosote,  be 
covered  with  a  heavy  coating  of  paint  or  tar,  say  within  two  or 
three  weeks  after  it  is  applied.  Many  other  preparations  for 
covering  exposed  wood  have  been  tried,  but  those  mentioned  a]> 
pear  to  have  been  the  most  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  experiments  on  ornamental  and  orchard  chestnut  trees. 

(4).     Sanitation. 

In  cutting  out  diseased  spots  in  the  trunk  or  branches  of 
chestnut  trees,  the  chips  should  be  carefully  gathered  in  papers, 
OP  better,  paper  bags,  and  destroyed  by  burning.  They  should 
not  be  left  scattered  about  on  the  ground.  In  other  words,  sani- 
tation is  one  of  the  essentials  for  success  in  this  kind  of  work, 
just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  diseases  of  human  beings.  In  all  of 
our  experiments  with  the  disease  on  one  particular  plot  the 
chips  were  left  where  they  fell.  No  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
stroy them.  Later  many  of  these  chips  were  examined  and  ap- 
parently good,  though  dormant,  fruiting  pustules  were  present  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  To  take  one  particular  case :  In  March, 
1911,  some  diseased  spots,  with  good  fruiting  pustules,  were  cut 
from  a  chestnut  tree  and  the  chips  left  on  the  ground  in  a  sunny 
exposed  place  on  a  dry  hill-top.    These  remained  on  the  ground 
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tbruughout  the  spriiifj,  llirongh  the  hot  dry  Aveather  of  early 
July,  and  the  drought  of  eJuly  and  August.  In  early  September, 
two  days  after  the  almost  unbroken  week  of  rain  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August,  these  chips  were  again  examined,  and  on  a 
few  of  them  which  were  composed  entirely  of  bark,  two  or  three 
inches  long  and  half  as  wide,  many  spore  threads  were  found. 
J^'hese,  remember,  from  chips  that  had  been  lying  on  the  ground 
for  more  than  five  months  through  the  hot  summer  drought.  Pos- 
sibly this  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  case,  but  in  any  event 
it  clearly  emplmsized  the  necessity  of  extreme  care  in  destroying 
all  diseased  bark,  chips,  etc.,  in  all  attempts  to  control  the  dis- 
ease. Again,  extreme  cases  of  the  sort  mentioned  are  often  tlie 
very  ones  tliat  nnist  be  guarded  against.  In  certain  instances  a 
gasoline  torch  has  proved  an  efficient  adjunct  for  the  burning  out 
of  the  diseased  spot  and  thus  destroying  the  fungus,  whether  or 
not  followed  by  the  gouge  and  mallet. 

(5).     Insects. 

Soon  after  beginning  work  on  the  disease  in  11MI8,  <mr  atten- 
tion was  irresistibly  drawn  to  tlie  evident  intimate  relation  that 
insects  bore  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  singularly  inter- 
esting to  note  that  pra(*tically  every  person  who  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  disease  in  the  field  for  any  length  of  time  has,  sooner 
or  later,  l>een  strongly  im[)res8ed  with  this  very  apparent  inter- 
relationship between  insects  and  the  chestnut  bark  disease.  I*er- 
sonally,  we  have  made  many  observations  upon  the  topic,  but  aij 
this  work  properly  belongs  to  another  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Depl. 
of  Agriculture,  we  have  limited  our  work  to  observations.  Here 
is  a  pliase  of  the  work  tliat  c.)uid  easily  influence  the  plans  of 
control  to  a  large  extent  if  we  knew  absolutely  the  relation  of 
insects  to  the  disease.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  an  expert  entomologist  already  at  work  on  this  particu- 
lar part  of  the  general  probh^n. 

(6).     Immunity. 

From  what  is  now  known  regarding  the  spread  and  virulence 
of  the  Chestnut  Bark  Disease,  there  seems  little  immediate 
promise  of  individual  trees  or  variations  of  the  American  Sweet 
Chestnut  (Castanca  dcntata)  developing  immunity.  As  this 
species  is  the  only  forest  tree  of  the  genus  in  the  country,  it 
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would  appear  that  the  question  of  immunity  can  have  practically 
no  direct  or  immediate  l)earing  upon  the  saving  of  our  forest 
chestnut  trees. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  every  prospect  that  Ave  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  procure  immune  pure  brcnl  varieties  or  species 
of  cliestnuts  from  northern  Asia  and  Japan.  Indeed,  we  already 
know  that  some  of  the  Ja])anese  and  Korean  chestnuts  are  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  immune  to  the  disease.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
Siiy,  where  Japanese  varieties  have  been  killed  by  this  disease, 
that  in  more  than  ninety  \yov  cent,  of  the  cases  which  have  come 
under  our  personal  observation,  the  trees  have  be(»n  grafted  with 
Japanese  scions  on  American  or  European  stocks,  and  the  Jap- 
anese trees  have  been  killed  by  girdling  beh)w  the  graft  We 
have  repeatedly  observed  such  cases  wiiere  the  stock  has  been 
absolutely  covered  with  disease  up  to  the  graft  line,  with  not  a 
sign  of  it  anywhere  on  the  Japanese  portion.  Naturally,  this  fact 
in  itself  is  strong  proof  of  the  immune  nature  of  these  particular 
Japanese  varieties.  As  these  highly  resistant,  or  perhaps  im- 
mune, trees  are  with  us  small,  and  the  nuts,  though  often  huge, 
are  of  inferior  quality,  their  value  will  be  almost  entirely  as  or- 
namental trees,  and  probably  never,  in  our  time  at  leiist,  of  any 
value  in  replacing  the  American  chestnut.  If  the  better  flavored 
native  and  Paragon  nut«  should  disappear  from  the  market,  we 
would  doubtless  soon  turn  to  the  inferior  Japanese  nut  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

In  recent  y(»ars  much  has  been  accomplished  ah)ng  the  line  of 
breeding  hybrids  or  strains  of  plants  which  are  not  only  often 
fine  in  quality,  but  also  highly  resistant  to  disease.  The  results 
that  have  been  attained  in  this  direction  within  a  ccmijiaratively 
few  years  are  truly  gratifying,  but  the  future  will  witness 
greater  results.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  may  (even- 
tually see  an  immune  hybrid  chestnut  that  will  rival  the  Ameri- 
can swfH't  chestnut  in  flavor  of  t\w,  nut,  and  the  Paragon  in 
size. 

TIIE  f CHAIRMAN:  You  will  recall  that,  while  we  were 
listening  to  the  addresses  in  resi)ons(»  to  the  remarks  of  Gover- 
nor Tener,  the  gentleman  fnnn  Connecticut  stated  that  he  had 
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some  results  which  he  desired  to  present  to  us  at  sometime  dur- 
ing the  Conference.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that,  as  it  is 
a  little  late,  it  would  be  best  to  put  over  all  general  discussion 
until  this  evening,  when  we  are  to  have  only  one  set  paper  and 
at  this  time  to  call  upon  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Pro- 
fessor Clinton,  who  has  his  results  in  the  form  of  two  short 
papers.  If  that  meets  with  your  approval,  then,  we  will  ask 
Professor  Clinton  to  speak  at  this  time.  He  is  not  "a  long,  lean 
man  with  a  grizzled  beard,"  but  he  has  some  other  points  that 
will  commehd  themselves  to  us.     (Applause). 

PROFESSOK  GEORGE  P.  CLINTON  (Botanist,  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  Station) :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: The  first  paper  that  I  will  present  is  written  by  Profes- 
sor Farlow,  of  Harvard  University.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  know  Professor  Farlow,  I  will  say  that  he  is  the 
oldest  mycologist  in  this  country,  has  had  the  greatest  experience 
in  studying  fungi  and  has  some  of  the  best  herbaria  dealing  with 
fungi,  especially  those  bound  in  book  form,  known  as  Exsiccati, 
in  the  world.  He  took  up  the  study  of  the  nomenclature  of  the 
chestnut  blight  disease,  at  my  request,  about  two  years  ago.  He 
has  not  supplied  a  title  to  the  paper  which  I  will  now  present 

PAPER  BY  PROFESSOR  W.  G.  FARLOW,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  of  chestnut  trees  prevalent  in  our 
Eastern  States  is  ascribed  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus  named 
Diaporthe  parasitica  by  Murrill  in  1906.  If  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved,  this  fungus  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  searching  for 
the  best  method  of  combating  it  we  not  only  should  obtain  all  the 
information  possible  in  regard  to  the  microscopic  structure  and 
pathogenic  action  of  the  fungus,  but  we  should  see  whether  we 
may  not  get  some  practical  suggestions  from  what  has  been 
written  in  regard  to  the  distribution  and  pathological  action  of 
fungi  which  are  most  nearly  related  to  our  chestnut  fungus. 

The  first  question  we  may  ask  is :  Is  Diaporthe  parasitica,  as 
at  first  supposed,  really  a  species  new  to  science?  If  so,  is  it 
a  native  species  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  our  my- 
cologists, or  has  it  been  introduced  from  some  other  country? 
In  disease  due  to  fungi  tlie  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  tlie 
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theory  that  they  have  been  introduced  when  they  produce  sudden 
and  virulent  epidemics,  as  in  the  case  of  the  potato  rot.  The 
presumption,  I  say,  is  in  favor  of  this  theory,  but  a  presumption 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  is  not  a  certainty.  If  Diaporthe  para- 
sitica  is  not  a  species  new  to  science,  what  is  it,  and  where  did 
it  come  from?  The  microscopic  structure  of  the  chestnut  tree 
fungus  as  we  now  know  it,  is  well  known,  and  its  habit  and  its 
reproductive  organs  have  been  described  and  figured  in  many 
publications  accessible  to  everyone.  What,  however,  is  not  so 
generally  known  is  what  has  been  written  in  times  past  on  fungi 
found  on  chestnut  trees  in  different  countries,  and  a  review  of 
what  is  known  to  mycologists  in  tliis  connection  may  be  instruc- 
tive although,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  subject  is  not  very  easy 
to  follow.  On  account  of  dried  specimens  in  the  older  herbaria 
and  a  summary  of  the  often  obscure  and  conflcting  descriptions 
to  be  found  in  old  treatises,  even  if  desperately  dull,  will  enable 
us  to  form  certain  practical  conclusions. 

When  I  first  receiveil  fresh  specimens  of  the  fruiting  fungus 
of  the  chestnut  tree  I  was  struck  by  their  gi*eat  resemblance  to 
what  is  generally  known  in  American  herbaria  as  Eudothia 
gyrosa.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  specimens  of  that  species  in 
herbaria  are  sterile  and  from  the  habit  alone  one  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  species  of  a  fungus  of  this  group.  The  fresh  fungus  also 
recalled  a  specimen  I  had  seen  in  an  Italian  collection,  and  on 
looking  it  up  and  comparing  it  miscroscopically  with  the  fresh 
material,  I  found  the  two  to  be  identical.  The  gross  structure 
and  the  characters  of  the  spores  and  asci  were  the  same  in  both. 
The  Italian  specimen  to  which  I  refer  is  No.  986,  First  Series  of 
the  Erhario  Crittogamico  Italiana,  issued  in  1863.  The  label 
states  that  the  fungus  grew  on  chestnut  trunks  at  Locarno  on 
Lake  Maggiore,  where  it  was  collected  by  Daldini  in  3862.  The 
name  there  given  is  Endothia  radicalism  but  the  question  of  the 
name  need  not  be  considered  at  present.  As  other  botanists 
have  examined  the  specimen  just  mentioned  and  agree  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  Endothia  radicalis  and  the  Diaporthe  parasi- 
tica, some  having  already  expressed  their  opinion  in  print,  we 
may  state  definitely  that  our  American  chestnut  tree  fungus  does 
not  appear  to  be  new  but  to  have  been  known  on  chestnuts  in 
Italy  fifty  years  ago. 
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It  may  be  well  to  glance  at  what  Las  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Italy.  The  earliest  reference  known  to  me  is  that  of  Ru- 
dolphi  in  Linnaea,  1829,  where  the  Endothia  is  said  to  grow  on 
Quercus  Ilex,  Q,  puhens  and  Castanea  vesca.  Later  accounts 
were  given  by  Cesati  and  De  Notaris  in  1863  in  their  Schema  and 
the  Sphaeriacei  Italica,  wliere  there  is  a  good  description  and  a 
rather  crude  figure  apparently  drawn  from  somewhat  immature 
specimens,  for  the  spores  are  represented  as  one  celled,  although 
in  the  description  they  are  said  to  be  sometimes  obscurely  two- 
parted.  The  fungus  is  said  to  1k^  common  on  dried  branches  and 
denuded  roots  of  oaks  and  cliestnuts  in  Nortliern  Italy  and  to 
occur  also  on  elms. 

Italian  specimens  were  distributed  in  Rabenhorst's  Herbarium 
Mycologicum,  Thuemenis,  Mycotheca  Universalis  and  Saccardo 
Mycotheca  Veneta;  but  in  the  copies  which  I  have  examined  the 
specimens  had  spermogonia  but  no  asci.  The  most  recent  notice 
of  the  fungus  in  Italy  is  that  of  Traverso  in  Flora  Italica  Cryp- 
togama,  in  1906,  who  uses  tlie  name  Endothia  gyrosa.  It  is  said 
to  grow  on  Aesculus,  Alnus,  Carpinus,  Castanea,  Corylus,  Fagus, 
Juglans,  and  Quercus,  and  to  occur  not  only  in  Europe  and 
North  America  but  even  in  Ceylon  and  New  Zealand. 

We  have  early  notices  of  the  fungus  in  France.  In  1830  Fries 
stated  in  Linnaea  that  lie  had  received  it  from  tliat  country  and 
TuLisne  in  his  Carpologia,  Vol.  II,  1863,  gave  a  long  notice  of 
the  fungus,  which  he  says  grows  on  Carpinus,  with  critical  notes 
on  the  synonymy  of  the  species.  In  1870  Fuckel  recorded  its 
appearance  as  rare  on  Alnus  at  Oestric^li  in  Nassau,  and  Winter, 
in  1886,  in  Rabeuhorst's  Crytogamen  Flora,  stated  that  the  En- 
dothia  grew  on  different  deciduous  trees  in  (termany.  The 
records  of  the  fungus  in  France  and  (leriiumy  are  less  satisfac- 
tory than  its  record  in  Italy,  and  the  specimens  distributed  from 
the  former  countries  in  exsiccati  are  few  and  poor. 

From  this  rather  long  account  of  the  historv  of  the  chestnut 
fungus  in  Europe,  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions:  Our 
chestnut  tree  fungus  is  widely  spread  in  Europe  and  is  common 
in  Northern  Italy,  where  it  was  first  noticed  as  long  ago  as  1829. 
It  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  writers  are  very  generally  agreed 
that  it  grows  on  bark,  dried  branches,  and  dead  roots,  rather 
than  on  living  branches,  and  the  hosts  on  which  it  is  said  to  grow 
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are  not  merely  chestnuts  and  oaks  but  a  considerable  number  of 
deciduous  trees.  Yet,  although  the  fungus  has  been  so  well 
known  in  Italy,  where  it  is  in  some  places  certainly  common, 
there  is  no  record  whatever  of  anv  serious  disease  of  the  chestnut 
(hie  to  it.  The  chestnut,  which  is  a  tree  of  great  economical  im- 
jwrtance  in  Italy,  is  subject  to  a  good  many  diseases  which  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  the  Italian  pathologists  but,  so  far  as 
I  know,  not  one  has  suggested  tliat  any  is  due  to  the  Endothia. 
Were  it  a  fact  that  the  Endothia,  whatever  specific  name  we 
please  to  call  it,  is  a  species  endemic  in  Italy  but  not  found  in 
North  America  until  the  apjiearancc*  of  the  present  epidemic,  we 
conld  understand  why  the  fungus  might  cause  a  serious  disease 
in  this  country  although  it  causes  no  trouble  in  Italy,  for,  if  in- 
fected plants  were  imported  from  Europe,  the  fungus,  as  in  other 
well  known  cases,  might  be  transferred  to  our  native  chestnuts 
which  unlike  tlie  chestnuts  of  Italy  have  not  become  immune. 

Italian  botanists  did  not  and  do  not  regard  their  cliestnut  En- 
dothia as  merely  an  endemic  species  but  consider  it  to  be  the 
same  as  ^phaeria  radical  is  described  by  Fries  in  1828  from 
Nortli  American  specimens  collected  by  Schweinitz.  We  learn 
from  Schweinitz,  in  his  North  American  Fungi,  that  the  species 
was  very  rare  on  roots  of  Fagus  in  North  Carolina.  The  syn- 
onymy is  too  com])licated  to  be  followed  here  but  some  reasons 
why  it  is  so  complicated  sliould  be  stated.  Prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  &'.  radicalis,  Schweinitz  had  in  1822  described  a  t^phaeria 
[HP'osa  from  North  Carolina  said  to  grow  on  Fagus  and  Juglans. 
I-.ater  Fries  made  this  species  the  tyi)e  of  a  new  genus,  Endotliia. 
The  earlier  Italian  writers  regarded  *S'.  (jyvosa  and  aS.  radicalis 
as  two  distinct  species,  apparently  basing  their  ()])inion  on  tlie 
fact  that  Fries  placed  the  two  in  different  sections  of  the  old 

^enus  ^phaeria  rather  than  on  an  examination  of  American 
8i)ecimen8  of  the  two  species.    Traverso  and  some  later  writi^rs, 

however,  consider  that  the  so-called  two  species  are  really  only 

two  different  stages  of  a  single  species.     It  appears  to  me  that 

their  opinion  is  quite  possibly  correct,  but  the  question  can  be 

settled  definitely  only  by  an  examination  of  original  Schweinit- 

zian  specimens.     Thanks  to    the   kindness   of    Dr.    Stewartson 

Brown  I  have  been  allowed  to  examine  the  specimens  in  the 

Scliweinitzian  Herbarium  in  tlie  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
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in  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  also  examined  Schweinitzian  speci- 
mens in  the  Curtis  Herbarium  at  Harvard.  Unfortunately  I 
have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a  Schweinitzian  specimen  of 
fif.  radicalis  which  shows  ascospores;  possibly  none  of  the  so- 
called  8.  radicalis  has  ascospores,  but  I  am  not  yet  certain  that 
that  is  the  fact.  Specimens  supposed  to  be  S.  gyrosa  are  com- 
mon in  American  herbaria  and  have  frequently  been  distributed 
in  different  sets  of  exsiccati.  Unfortunately  of  the  considerable 
number  of  specimens  I  have  examined,  the  greater  part  were 
sterile  although  judging  by  the  habit  alone,  they  might  very  well 
be  8.  gyrosa.  I  have,  however,  seen  no  specimens  in  the  older 
American  herbaria  where  the  fungus  supposed  to  be  8.  gyrosa 
was  certainly  growing  on  chestnut.  In  general  the  hosts  were 
not  specificially  stated  but  a  large  per  cent,  were  evidently  on 
oak.  There  is  a  fungus  common  on  oak  in  the  Southern  states 
which  has  the  external  habit  of  Endothia,  and  appears  fre- 
quently in  herbaria  as  Endothia  gyrosa.  An  examination  of  a 
number  of  fertile  specimens  on  oak  from  different  localities,  hav- 
ing all  the  appearance  of  being  E,  gyrosa,  has  shown  that  the  as- 
cospores are  unlike  those  of  the  Endothia  of  Northern  Italy  or 
like  those  of  what  is  called  Diaporthe  parasitica.  Stated  in 
words  the  differences  may  seem  to  be  slight  but  in  practice  one 
can  without  difficulty  distinguish  the  two.  The  spores  of  the 
form  on  oak  have  hardly  half  the  diameter  of  those  of  the  chest- 
nut and  the  spores  are  nearly  linear.  Naturally  no  definite  ac- 
count of  the  spores  was  given  by  Schweinitz  and  therefore  ex- 
cept by  an  examination  of  authentic  specimens  we  are  not  able 
to  say  whether  the  form  on  oak  should  be  considered  the  true  8. 
gyrosa  of  Schweinitz  or  not.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  not  yet\)een 
able  to  complete  my  examination  of  original  material,  not  as  yet 
having  found  mature  8.  radicalis. 

Although  further  examination  is  necessary  before  expressing 
a  final  opinion,  certain  facts  seem  to  be  settled.  Our  form  on 
chestnut  called  Diaporthe  parasitica^  described  in  1906,  and  that 
on  chestnut  in  Italy  collected  by  Daldini  in  1862  are  identical  as 
far  as  can  be  determined  by  a  study  of  the  dried,  herbarium 
specimens  which  we  have  been  able  to  examine.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  examine  the  older  herbaria,  I  have  found  no  speci- 
men of  Endothia  on  chestnut  in  North  America.    There  is,  how- 
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ever,  an  Esdothia  on  oak  not  uncommonly  found  in  fruit  in  the 
Southern  States  which  has  spores  which  seem  to  me  to  be  speci- 
fically different  from  those  found  on  the  chestnut.  The  question, 
however,  is  still  open  as  to  whether  the  form  on  chestnuts  may 
not  also  be  found  on  oaks  on  further  examination.  If  so,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  less  common,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  considerable 
number  of  specimens  I  have  examined,  than  the  form  with  nar- 
row, linear  spores. 

DR.  JOHN  MICKLEBOROUGH,  of  Brooklyn:  Mr.  Chair- 
man :  I  would  suggest  that  Professor  Clinton  be  given  the  first 
opportunity  to  present  his  own  paper  tlie  first  thing  this  evening. 
AVe  have  had  a  very  long  session,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  adjournment. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  ^eems  an  excellent  ^'suggestion. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference?  Is  there  objection  to 
it?  If  not,  then.  Professor  Clinton,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  we 
will  ask  you  to  present  the  otlier  paper  the  first  tiling  tliis  even- 
ing. 

The  Chair  will  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  invited 
to  register  and  he  would  state,  also,  that  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions will  be  announced  to-night.  We  will  then  now  stand  in 
recess  until  sharp  at  eight  o'clock,  wlien  we  will  again  meet  in 
this  chamber. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


Tuesday,  February  20,  1912,  eight  o'clock  P.  M. 
THE  CHAIRMAN:     Gentlemen,  the  meeting  will  please  be 
in  order.    We  will  first  hear  the  short  paper  that  we  had  expected 
to  hear  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  by  Professor  Clin- 
ton.    (Applause). 


SOME   FACTS   AND   THEORIES   CONCERNING   CHEST- 
NUT BLIGHT. 


BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  P.  CLINTON.  BOTANIST,  AGRICUIiTURAL  EX- 
PERIMENT STATION,    CONNECTICUT. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pli3^topathologiral  So 
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ciety  held  in  ^yasliington,  D.  C,  during  a  discussion  of  the  chest- 
nut blight  problem,  the  writer  made  the  following  predictions: 

(1).  That  chestnut  blight  was  not  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Japan ;  not  saying  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  lat- 
ter country. 

(2).     That  it  is  a  native  American  species. 

(3).     That  it  is  a  previously  described  species. 

(4).  Tliat  tliere  is  evident  relationship  between  its  rise  and 
si)read  in  tliis  country  and  weatlier  conditions. 

(5).  That  it  is  impossibhi  U}  eradicate  it  by  the  cutting  out 
metliod. 

((>).  That  there  will  in  time  be  a  decline  in  itj^  prominence 
due  to  natural  conditions. 

(7).  Unpublished — l)y  which  was  meant  that  the  fungus  oc- 
curs in  Europe. 

I  propose  here  to  discuss  some  of  these  predictions,  thus  giv- 
ing my  reasons  for  presenting  them.  There  have  been  advocated 
two  almost  diametrically  opposed  views  concerning  the  chestnut 
blight  in  this  country. 

The  first  of  these,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  assumes  that 
the  chestnut  blight  is  a  recently  introduced  disease,  apparently 
from  Japan,  and  that  its  spread  and  destructiveness  here  have 
not  been  at  all  influenced  bv  weather  conditions;  that  if  left  un- 
controlled,  it  will  continue  to  spread  and  devastate  our  forests 
uutil  they  are  practically  ruined. 

The  second  view,  advanccnl  by  the  writer,  assumes  that  the 
chestnut  blight  is  a  native  American  fungus,  apparently  also 
indigenous  to  Europe,  and  that  weather  and  other  unfavorable 
conditions,  which  have  weakened  the  vitality  of  the  chestnut 
trees  in  the  northeastern  United  States,  have  had  much  to  do 
with  it.s  sudden,  destructive,  and  wide-spnnid  appearance,  and 
that  it  will  not  necessarily  wipe  out  all  of  our  chestnuts,  as  it 
is  likely  to  decline  gradually  with  the  disappearance  of  the  fac- 
tors that  have  favored  its  rise  into  prominence. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  those  who  take  one  or 
the  other  view  in  modified  form,  or  agree  in  part  with  both.  It 
is  highly  important  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  be  ascertained, 
since  upon  the  nature  of  the  fungus  and  (he  mnnner  of  its  appear- 
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aiice  ill  this  country  depend  in  large  measure  the  practicability 
or  impracticability  of  the  only  metliod  now  advocated  for  its 
control,  namely,  the  cutting  out  and  destruction  of  the  diseased 
trees. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  I  hold 
the  view  1  do,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  apparent  reasons 
for  the  other  view.  So  far  as  1  can  make  them  out,  they  are  as 
follows : 

(1).  The  trouble  appeared  suddenly  and  seriously,  and  as  it 
is  unusual  for  a  fungus  thus  to  spring  up  in  a  country  where 
it  has  never  been  known  before,  it  is  presumably  an  imported 
one. 

(2).  But  such  a  serious  disea.se  of  chestnuts  has  never  been 
known  before  in  anv  other  countrv.  However,  insects  and  weeds 
and  fungi  also,  that  have  been  comparatively  inconspicuous  in 
tlieir  native  countries,  when  introduced  into  a  new  country, 
sometimes  d(»velop  into  serious  pests  because  of  their  new  and 
unusually  favorable  surroundings. 

(3).  The  Japanese  speci(*s  of  diestnut  has  apparently  shown 
considerable  immunity  to  the  chestnut  disease,  more  so  than  any 
otlier.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  fungus  is  an  in- 
conspicuous native  of  Japan,  and  was  brought  into  this  country 
on  seedlings  from  there.  It  spread  to  our  native  chestnuts,  and 
finding  these  much  less  resistant  to  its  attacks,  has  suddenly 
spread  through  the  regions  in  which  it  is  now  known  to  occur. 

(4).  The  preceding  statements  being  true,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  go  on  spreading,  and  annihilating  the  chest- 
nuts of  the  eastern  and  southern  United  States. 

(5).  rreliminary  cutting  out  experiments  in  a  region  with- 
in thirty-five  miles  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  claimed  to  have 
prevented  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  that  region,  and  based  on 
this,  the  much  more  extensive  work  in  Pennsylvania  is  now  being 
carried  on,  and  similar  work  is  advocated  in  other  States  to 
prevent  its  further  spread  through  the  south  and  west. 

Now,  if  the  preceding  points  are  true,  Pennsylvania  has  pos- 
sibly taken  a  wise  step  in  trying  to  control  the  disease.  That  it 
can  ever  be  eradicated,  the  writer  does  not  believe  for  one  in- 
stant, and  he  has  serious  doubts  about  the  control  being  effective 
or  financially  profitable,  since  it  means  a  continuous  fight,  much 
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like  the  gj'psy  moth  work  in  Massachusetts,  to  prevent  re-infee- 
tioii.  If  the  above  points,  however,  are  not  true,  it  seems  to  me, 
at  least,  that  the  efforts  for  control  planned  for  this  State  will  be 
time,  money  and  trees  thrown  away. 

The  author  of  the  first  view  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  claimed 
that  the  chestnut  blight  was  imported  from  Europe,  or  that  the 
European  chestnuts  in  this  country  are  especially  immune  to 
the  disease.  If  he  should  ever  advocate  that  it  is  a  European  im- 
portation, I  do  not  see  how  he  can  account  for  the  fact  that  it 
has  caused  no  very  noticeable  trouble  on  that  continent,  and  yet, 
when  introduced  here,  kills  off  the  European  chestnuts  as  readily 
as  the  native  ones;  unless  he  admits  that  weather  or  other  con- 
ditions have  been  unfavorable  for  these  chestnuts,  and  have  thus 
favored  the  development  of  the  fungus. 

Proceeding  now  to  my  own  theory,  let  me  take  it  up  point  by 
point. 

First,  that  the  chestnut  blight  is  a  native  of  this  country.  In 
190!)  I  sent  to  I^rofessor  Farlow,  of  Harvard  University,  the  first 
specimen  of  Diaporthe  parasitwa  that  he  had  examined,  and 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  the  same  as  a  cer- 
tain species  that  Schweinitz  liad  years  before  described  on  chest- 
nuts from  this  country.  He  replied  that  it  was  not,  but  that  it 
agreed  more  perfectly  with  the  genus  Endothia  than  with  Dia- 
porthe, and  that  it  was  closely  related  to,  but  apparently  dis- 
tinct from,  Endothia  gyrosa.  Endothia  fjyrosa  was  originally 
described  from  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  by  Schweinitz  as 
l^phacria  radicalis  and  Sj)haena  gyrosa,  and  reported  by  Mm  on 
Fagus  and  Juglans.  It  has  since  been  reported  in  the  United 
States  on  Liquidambar  and  Quercus  species,  chiefly  on  the  lat- 
ter. 

With  the  clue  furnished  by  Professor  Farlow^,  I  found  and  so 
stated  in  my  1908  report,  that  a  specimen  of  Endothia  gyrosa 
on  chestnut  collected  l)y  Scarrado  in  Italy  had  been  issued  in  de 
Thuemeii's  Myc.  Univ.  No.  769,  and  that  so  far  as  its  gross  ap- 
pearance and  pycnidial  stage  (the  only  stage  present  in  my  speci- 
men) were  concerned,  I  could  not  distinguish  it  from  Diaporthe 
parasitica  Murr.  As  the  ascospore  stage  was  not  present,  I  did 
not  venture  to  claim  that  they  were  the  same  species. 
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The  writer  has  since  made  a  careful  hunt  for  Emloihia  yyrosa 
and  lias  specimens  of  it  on  two  species  of  oak  collected  in  Con- 
necticut and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Cultures  have  been  made 
of  these,  and  from  Diaporthc  parasitica  on  chestnut  obtained 
from  the  same  localities.  Our  studies  of  these  cultures  and 
specimens  from  various  localities  are  not  yet  complete,  but  they 
have  gone  far  enough  to  say  definitely  that  Diaporthe  2>(irasitica 
belongs  in  the  same  genus  with  the  Endothia  gyrosa  on  oak,  and 
at  least  is  very  closely  related  to  it,  though  at  present  my  opinion 
is  that  they  are  distinct  species.  Professor  Farlow  has  also 
made  further  studies,  and  I  have  presented  his  paper  on  the 
subject. 

We  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  find  in  literature  a  reference  to 
Endothia  gyrosa  on  chestnut  in  this  country  before  the  outbreak 
of  Diaporthe  parasitica  in  1904.  Neither  have  we  found  speci- 
mens in  an  herbarium  that  were  collected  before  that  date.  We 
have  not,  how^ever,  quite  exhausted  all  opportunities  for  investi- 
gation along  this  line.  If  it  is  ever  proved  that  our  Endothia 
gyrosa  on  the  oak  is  exactly  the  same  as  Diapofi^hc  paraMtica  on 
the  chestnut,  of  course  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  Diaporthe  para- 
sitica  is  a  native  and  not  an  imported  fungus. 

A  second  observation  that  leads  me  to  believe  that  I^  la  par  I  he 
parasititca  is  a  native  species  is  the  fact  that  frequently  in  Con- 
necticut I  have  found  it  as  a  languishing  parasite  on  the  roots 
and  base  of  trees,  where  it  was  doing  no  very  apparent  harm, 
and  this  is  somewiiat  the  way  Endothia  gyrosa  occurs  on  oak 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  is  also  the  way  that  the  so-called  En- 
dothia gyrosa  on  chestnut  acts  in  Europe,  where  it  causes  no 
particular  trouble.  This  makes  me  believe  that  these 
particular  occurrences  of  Diaporthe  parasitica  in  Connecticut 
represent  the  fungus  in  its  native  condition  as  an  inconspicuous 
parasite,  rather  than  as  an  introduced  pest  that  is  bound  to  kill 
those  particular  trees.  Likewise,  I. believe  that  at  least  part  of 
the  so-called  spread  of  the  disease  in  this  country  is  merely  an 
unusual  development  of  the  fungus  which  has  existed  tliere  for 
years  in  an  inconspicuous  way. 

A  third  indication  that  the  chestnut  blight  is  a  native  species 
is  a  comparison  of  the  situation  of  Endothia  gyrosa  in  Europe' 
and  in  this  country.    In  Europe  Endothia  gyrosa  has  been  re- 
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ported  oil  clu'stiiut,  oak  and  various  otlier  hosts  in  different 
places,  1)11 1  apparently  the  natural  home  of  the  fungus  is  South- 
ern Europe,  as  it  has  been  reported  most  frequently  from  It^ily 
and  France.  In  Germany,  Winter  reportinl  that  it  produceil  its 
jiycnidial,  hut  not  its  perfect  stage,  though  both  are  found  in 
Italy.  Now,  if  Eudothia  (jijrotsa  has  a  variety  of  hosts,  including 
chestnut,  in  Europe,  and  prefers  a  southern  habitat,  what  of  itjs 
preferences  in  this  country?  From  an  examination  of  literature 
and  of  specimens  in  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Endothia  (jyrosn  has  been  reported  much  more  fre- 
quently south  of  Pennsylvania  tlian  north  of  it.  For  two  yeai*s, 
I  and  others  have  been  looking  for  it  in  Connecticut,  and  only 
this  winter  was  it  found  by  our  fcu'ester.  Tliis  specimen,  like 
those  reported  by  Winter  from  <^iermany,  has  only  its  pycnidial 
stage,  though  this  is  the  time  of  year  to  find  the  iisco-stage.  En- 
dothia  f/f/rosff  has  been  found  on  as  many  hosts  in  this  country 
as  in  Europe,  and  likewise  chiefly  from  the  south.  Why  may  we 
not  then  expect  to  find  it  there  on  tlie  chestnut?  We  certainly 
have  had  trouble  enough  with  tlie  chestnuts  in  the  South  in  for- 
mer years  to  believe  that  it  might  occur  there.* 

The  s(*cond  point  expressed  in  my  view  is  that  the  chestnut 
blight  fungus  is  also  a  native  of  Euroi)e.  Briefly  stated,  my  rea- 
sons for  this  belief  are:  (1)  The  specimens  in  deThueman's 
exsiccati  on  chestnut  in  Italy  already  referred  to;  (2)  the  state- 
'  ment  of  Professor  Farlow  that  he  has  seen  identical  herbarium 
specimens  of  it  from  Europe;  and  (3)  a  recent  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Saccardo  of  Italv,  who  states  that  he  and  Professor  Holi- 
nel  simultaneously  recognized  that  Diaporthc  parasitica  Murr. 
is  tlie  same  thing  as  Endothia  r/i/rosa,  both  in  its  ascospore  and 
ccniidial  stages.  A  critical  study  of  more  specimens  on  all  hosts 
from  each  country  may,  however,  settle  differently  some  points 
at  present  not  clear  to  me. 


•Aftor  tho  ITarrishtirK  confcrpiioc  llip  writer  wont  South  ORppclally  to  8«h»  If  EndntMa  gifroBa  or 
IHaporthr,  paroMitirn  f>crMirrc'<l  tUcn'  on  rhi'stnut,  nn  8iiK)r«'«te<l  In  thin  pHpor.  though  never  havinK 
been  ho  reported.  Stops  were  nin<Ie  nt  Koanoke  iiml  ItlnekstMiris,  Va..  BrUtoI.  Va.,  and  In  Ten- 
nessee nnti  at  Ashevllle  and  Tryon,  Nortli  CaroMnn.  ami  I..vnehhurjr,  Va.,  an<l  at  eneh  place  there 
was  found  the  HiHiM'ctf*!  fiincuH  on  l»oth  chestnut  and  oak.  and  more  frequently  on  the  former.  Thla 
fuDK'is  r»cenrn'<l  as  a  liMiiriiis|iii)fr  parasite  or  as  a  saproi)hyte.  usually  at  the  Imse  or  on  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  and  was  n<'v»'r  found  foruiiuR  isolated  rankers  on  the  otlierwlae  Houud  sprouts,  as  is 
Diaporthc  paraMitirn  In  the  North.  Appan-ntly  this  funcua  Is  the  same  on  both  the  oak  and 
eheslnut.  niid  the  same  thing  as  the  mj-ealh'd  KiuUtthia  tjyromj  ou  the  same  hosts  In  Europe.  What 
Its  exaet  relationship  Is  to  Diaporthu  parasitica  has  m»t  .vet  been  fully  determined.  In  f^ross  ap- 
poaranee  Its  frultluR  pustules  are  sr-arfely  difTereut.  except  iwsslhly  slljc^htly  less  Inxiirlant, 
as  a  rule.  Its  p.vcnldial  spon-s  or  Cytospira  stajre  is  apparently  Identical  with*  that  of  D,  para- 
iHtirn.  hut  tho  asf«>-Kpores  are  evidently  as  a  whole  less  luxuriant:  that  Is,  they  are  somewhat 
smaller,  and  espeehilly  slightly  narrower.  Whether  these  «lifTerences  are  th<»se  of  a  strain,  variety, 
or  distinct  species.    Is  yet  to  be  determined  by  cultures,    in4H:ulatiuU8,   and  further  study. 
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The  third  point  iii  my  theory  is  that  weather  and  other  un- 
favorable conditions  have  weakened  the  vitality  of  the  chestnut 
in  the  eastern  United  States,  and  that  the  fungus  has  developed 
into  prominence  because  of  this.  The  reasons  I  have  for  advocat- 
ing this  theory  are  as  follow^s : 

(1).  The  chestnut  blight  came  into  prominence  suddenly  in 
1904,  just  after  the  severe  winter  of  1903-4.  From  my  own  ob- 
servation at  that  time  and  since,  I  know  that  this  winter  was  un- 
usuallv  severe  on  fruit,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  shade  and  forest 
treea  in  Connecticut.  I  am  corroborated  in  my  views  by  the  ob- 
.servations  of  Professor  Stone,  botanist  of  the  Massachusetts  Ex- 
periment Station,  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  diseases  and 
injuries  of  shade  and  forest  trees.  Various  experiment  stations 
and  other  pul)lications  show  tliat  tlie  fruit  trees  in  New  York, 
Michigan  and  Ohio  suffered  from  this,  and  possibly  from  subse- 
quent cold  winters. 

(2).  Since  1907,  speaking  particularly  for  Connecticut^  we 
have  had  five  summers  with  unusual  periods  of  drought,  culmi- 
nating with  that  of  last  season,  which  lasted  from  June  until 
about  tlie  first  of  August.  I  know  that  these  droughts  have  been 
hard  on  forest  and  shade  trees  from  their  weakened  condition 
and  from  the  unusual  number  that  have  died.  Except  in  the 
case  of  chestnuts,  the  death  of  these  trees  has  been  laid  directly 
to  the  drought,  by  many  observers.  I  have  given  somewhat  more 
detailed  accounts  of  these  weather  conditions  in  my  previous  re- 
ports, and  will  not  dwell  further  on  them  here.  We  have  found 
that  chestnut  trees  on  the  south  and  southwest  exposures,  (and 
on  that  side  of  the  trees)  where  they  have  suffered  most  from 
drought  and  winter  injury,  have  sometimes  developed  severe  out- 
breaks of  the  blight,  while  the  trees  on  the  more  protected  north- 
ern exposures  in  the  same  vicinity  did  not. 

(3).  We  have  found  cases  of  chestnut  blight  developing  more 
severely  in  woods  suffering  from  fire  injury  than  in  surrounding 
woods  not  so  injured.  It  has  been  our  almost  universal  experi- 
ence that  blight  develops  first  and  most  severely  in  the  easily  in- 
jured chestnut  sprouts  from  one  to  ten  years  old,  whose  new 
roots  have  not  yet  become  thoroughly  established,  and  last  on  the 
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sturdy  old  seedling  trees.  How  many  times  we  can  renew  our 
chestnut  woods  by  sprout  growth  is  a  question,  but  that  such 
trees  in  time  are  weakened  foresters  generally  acknowledge.  Most 
of  our  Connecticut  chestnut  timber  has  already  been  cut  over  at 
least  two  or  three  times. 

^  (4).  The  unusual  spread  of  the  disease  in  very  dry  years  is 
contrary  to  the  general  experience  of  fungous  troubles,  which 
are  favored  by  moist  years;  and  yet  here  is  a  case  where  the 
severer  the  drought,  the  worse  the  fungus  became.  If  I  am 
wrong  about  its  relation  to  weather  conditions,  what  a 
deluge  of  trouble  we  may  expect  with  the  return  of  a  few  moist 
years ! 

As  to  my  statement  that  chestnut  blight  cannot  be  eradicated 
in  this  country  by  the  cutting  out  and  burning  method  perhaps 
no  one  now  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  trouble  will  deny, 
though  there  are  those  that  evidently  believe  it  can  be  controlled 
in  this  way.  Man  never  yet  has  eradicated  a  fungus  so  widely 
distributed  as  this,  unaided  by  nature,  and  is  never  likely  to  un- 
less he  eliminates  the  host.  Professors  Stewart  and  Murrill  have 
given  reasons  why  they  believe  it  is  impractical  even  to  try  to 
control  the  disease.  I  agree  in  the  main  with  their  contentions. 
The  method  that  is  advocated  in  the  present  case  aims  at  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  infected  trees  and  in  some  regions,  if  I 
am  informed  correctly,  of  the  healthy  as  well.  This  is  a  decidedly 
unusual  procedure  in  the  control  of  plant  diseases,  since  usually 
we  aim  to  save  not  only  the  healtliy  plants  but  the  infected  ones 
as  well.  I  know  of  no  similar  practice,  outside  of  nursery  in- 
spections, except  that  applied  in  a  few  regions  for  the  control 
of  peach  yellows.  There  tlie  infected  trees  only  are  destroyed, 
but  the  yellows  would  kill  those  any  way  in  a  short  time.  There 
is,  however,  no  -National  effort  to  control  peach  yellows  even  in 
this  way  and  at  least  one  State,  Connecticut,  that  started  under 
authority  o?  law  to  inspect  orchards  and  to  destroy  all  infected 
trees,  repealed  that  law  after  a  few  vprfs'  trial. 

Now  as  to  my  last  contention :  that  the  disease  of  itself  will 
gradually  decline  with  the  return  of  a  series  of  years  favorable 
to  the  chestnut  trees.  If  unfavorable  weather  conditions  for  the 
trees  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  fungus  as  an 
aggressive  parasite,  favorable  weather  conditions  for  the  chest- 
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nut  will  of  course  bring  about  the  decline  of  the  fungus,  unless  it 
has  already  attained  an  unusual  and  lasting  virulence  from  its 
present  aggressiveness. 

That  chestnuts  have  in  the  past  in  our  southern  States  sufifered 
from  disease  or  injury  of  some  kind  yet  unaccounted  for,  no  one 
who  has  looked  up  the  literature  of  the  subject  can  deny.  I  have 
gathered  together  statements  of  this  sort  from  various  sources, 
but  will  not  take  the  time  to  present  them  here.  From  the  fact 
that  no  trained  mycologist  has  studied  these  outbreaks  in  the 
past,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  observers  often  .speak 
of  them  by  such  terms  as  "blight,"  "root  rot"  and  so  forth,  and 
did  not  find  insects  responsible,  I,  for  one,  am  open  to  proof  as 
to  their  relation  to  Diaporthe  pasasitica,  despite  the  statement  of 
two  or  three  observers  who  have  recently  examined  trees  in  the 
South,  that  there  is  no  such  relationship.  Anyway,  the  chest- 
nuts have  suffered  severely  in  these  States  at  different  times  dur- 
ing the  past  seventy-five  years,  and  have  been  apparently 
crowded  out  of  the  lower  lands,  but  they  still  seem  to  be  quite 
vigorous  and  abundant  in  the  higher  regions  of  those  States, 
since  the  chief  object  of  the  campaign  in  fighting  Diaporthe  para- 
sitica  seems  to  be  to  keep  it  north  of  the  Potomac  River  in  order 
to  preserve  the  valuable  timber  said  to  exist  south  of  it. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  We  are  now  to  be  favored  by  hearing  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Chestnut  Culture,  the  speaker  being  Pro- 
fessor Nelson  P.  Davis,  of  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


CHESTNUT  CULTURE. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE  BY  PROFESSOR  NELSON  F.  DAVIS,  OP 

BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY,  LEWISBURG,  PA. 


Mr.  Cliairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  wisli  to  take  yoii 
to-night  on  a  little  trip  to  Irish  Valley,  situated  near  Shamokin, 
Pa.  I  will  take  you  on  this  trip  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides. 
T  wish  to  show  you  to-night  what  has  been  done  in  spite  of  ene- 
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mies,  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Sober,  who  has  been  working  witli  tlie  Para- 
gon chestnut  since  1896  and  1897.  In  1896  Mr.  Sober  began  to 
graft  the  Sober  Paragon  chestnut^  as  it  is  now  called,  on  native 
chestnut  sprouts.  He  had  on  his  farm  in  Irish  Valley  about  four 
hundred  acres  of  waste  mountain  land.  This  mountain  land  he 
wished  to  reclaim.  It  was  not  suitable  for  ordinary  farm  crops. 
His  method  was  to  remove  everything  and,  by  means  of  cleanli- 
ness, which  he  obtained  by  using  the  grubbing, hoe,  the  saw,  the 
axe,  and  the  pruning  knife,  and  then  burning  everything,  to  keep 
his  gyowtli  clean.  In  this  way  lie  hoped  to  keep  out  the  enemies, 
such  as  the  weevil,  and  another  worse  tlian  the  weevil,  the  burr 
worm.  There  are  two  species  of  the  burr  worm,  one  of  which  is 
new  to  scientists.  It  belong  to  the  genus  Holcocera,  and  has  been 
named,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Sober,  Holcocera  Soberii.  The  other 
larva,  the  adult  of  which  is  not  known,  is  equally  injurious.  By 
means  of  removing  the  nuts  as  soon  as  they  emerge,  removing 
the  burrs  from  the  grove  and  burning  the  shucks  as  soon  as  the 
nuts  are  taken  out,  Mr.  Sober  on  fifty  acres  has  practically  re- 
moved the  weevil  and  burr  worm,  so  that  last  year  the  nii(« 
gathered  from  fifty  acres  contained  scarcely  a  peck  of  wormy 
chestnuts.  He  has  done  this  by  means  of  cleanliness  in  every  way, 
and  by  removing  the  larvae  and  not  allowing  them  to  mature.  In 
other  parts  of  the  grove  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  this  in 
every  respect,  and  there  the  weevil  is  an  enemy.  It  has  been  his 
custom,  during  tlie  last  ten  years,  to  remove  every  dead  limb  that 
has  appeared  in  the  four  hundred  acres  and  if  there  was  chestnut 
blight,  it  has  been  cut  oflf  and  burned.  An  actual  count  of  the 
chestnut  trees  now  in  the  grove  showed  forty-four  thousand  and 
thirty-five  trees  that  are  bearing,  and  in  addition  to  those,  there 
are  otliers  that  are  not  yet  matured. 

By  means  of  these  slides  I  will  take  you  in  harvest  time  over 
the  grove  as  it  now  is,  and  then,  by  means  of  other  slides  which 
I  have  taken  during  tlie  last  ten  years,  show  you  the  various  steps 
that  have  been  taken  in  developing  this  grove.  If  we  may  have 
the  lantern,  we  will  begin  our  trip. 

The  first  slide  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  O.  K.  Sober.    (Applause). 

The  next  slide  represents  a  portion  of  a  fifty-acre  tract,  as  it 
appeared  when  he  took  possession  of  it.  It  was  covered  with 
waste  wood  of  various  sorts.    Very  little  of  this  was  of  any  use. 


A  typical  cUistpr  of  burrs  of  the  I'aragOD  cheatniit. 
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Some  could  be  used,  of  course,  for  pulp  wood;  but  notice,  among 
the  old  stumps,  there  are  a  few  sprouts  coming  up.  These  are 
sprouts  of  the  native  chestnut,  and  it  was  upon  these  sprouts 
that  Mr.  Sober  conceived  the  idea  of  grafting.  Of  course,  it  had 
been  done  elsewhere,  but  not  upon  his  four  hundred  acres.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  his  Paragon  chestnut. 

As  we  approach  the  grove  at  the  present  time,  you  will  see  the 
mountain  side  in  Irish  Valley  from  this  view.  This  shows  on 
the  hillside  from  a  distance  a  portion  of  the  four  hundred  acres, 
which  is  now  grafted,  and  from  one  end  of  the  picture  to  the 
other  represents  a  distance  of  over  a  mile. 

In  the  next  view,  as  we  approach  the  farm,  coming  near  to  the 
buildings,  you  can  see  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country, 
the  hillside.  Back  in  the  c<?ntre  of  the  picture,  at  the  top,  is 
ninety  acres  now  grafted  to  the  Paragon  chestnut. 

In  the  next  view  we  see  the  farm  buildings  and,  starting  from 
the  buildings,  we  will  now  visit  tlie  grove  as  it  appeared  last 
October. 

Driving  up  the  road  you  notice  along  the  roadside  everywhere 
seedlings  grafted  to  the  Paragon.  They  have  been  ti'ansplanted, 
and  all  along  the  road  wherever  ycm  drive,  you  will  see  these 
trees. 

As  we  approach  the  grove,  you  can  see  its  condition  in  this 
view.  This  is  a  portion  of  tlie  four  hundred  acres.  There. are 
shown  in  the  view  about  three  hundred  acres.  Abcjve  you  see  the 
the  mountain  side,  as  this  grove  would  now  have  been  liad  he  not 
cleared  it. 

A  nearer  approach  to  the  grove  shows  the  grafted  trees,  and 
above  them  the  native  chestnut  principally.  This  land  was  ori- 
ginally covered  with,  I  suppose,  white  pine.  That  was  removed 
and  later  hard  woods  came  in  its  place,  oak,  chestnut,  and  other 
hard  woods.  Now  it  meant  considerable  work  removin<j  and 
clearing  and  grafting  these  trees,  and  I  wish  to  sliow  yon  the 
various  stages  as  we  pass  along. 

As  we  enter  the  grove,  it  is  harvest  time,  as  shown  in  this  view. 
They  are  gathering  the  nuts,  which  have  been  placed  in  bags  at 
this  particular  portion,  so  fhf\t  we  are  just  entering  the  gi'ove. 
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In  the  next  view,  the  largest  tree  at  the  right  is  about  nine 
years  old.  Keally  the  work  from  1896  until  1900  consisted  in 
experimenting.  \\  hen  the  methods  were  perfected,  the  real  work 
began,  in  1900. 

Another  portion  of  the  grove  shows  a  tree  on  which  the  nuts 
are  maturing.     This  tree  is  about  eight  years  old. 

A  branch  from  that  tree  shows  the  nuts  almost  ripe,  just  ready 
to  open.  If  we  examine  under  the  trees,  many  of  the  burrs  are 
fallen  to  the  ground.  You  can  see  the  burrs  and  the  nuts  in  the 
burrs.  It  is  harvest  time  and  the  harvesters  are  gathering  the 
nuts  and  placing  them  in  piles,  whence  they  can  be  hauled  to 
the  threshing  machine,  which  will  be  shown  later. 

ThQ  next  view  shows  a  normal  burr,  containing  three  nuts. 

I  will  now  show  the  different  stages  through  which  fifty  acres 
of  this  four  hundred  have  passed.  I  do  not  have  the  photographs 
taken  in  1896  and  97.  The  photographs  I  have  were  taken  be- 
ginning with  1903  up  to  the  present  time.  This  view  shows  the 
work  of  removing  the  brush  piles,  which  were  left  on  the  ground. 
These  had  to  be  burned,  the  logs  removed  and  all  the  sprouts  pro- 
tected. Every  native  sprout  was  protected  in  every  way  from 
fire  and  from  injury,  and  in  the  front  of  this  view  you  see  a  num- 
ber of  sprouts  that  have  been  left.  These  are  ready  to  be  grafted. 
When  the  logs  are  hauled  out,  these  have  to  be  protected;  when 
fires  are  made,  to  burn  the  brush  and  rubbish,  these  need  to  be 
protected.  A  sawmill  was  set  up,  and  what  wood  was  valuable 
used  either  for  railroad  ties,  or  mine  props,  or  pulpwood,  for 
whatever  it  could  be  used,  so  that  it  partly  paid  for  clearing. 

When  the  sprouts  are  ready  to  graft,  tliey  are  about  six  feet 
high.  Four  sprouts  are  here  shown.  The  two  on  this  side  were 
cut  off  about  the  point  where  the  hand  is,  and  these  two  were 
selected  because,  coming  from  the  stump,  tliey  came  from  lower 
down  and  a  little  farther  out  and  apparently  had  better  roots. 
So  two  were  selected  and  two  wore  left.  The  two  were  grafted 
on  this  side  and  two  left,  in  case  of  injury  to  the  other  two;  so 
that,  if  anything  happened,  tlie  others  could  be  graftt^d  the  next 
season. 

Old  trees  were  cut  down  in  different  parts  of  the  farm.  This 
iShows  a  giant  tree  that  was  cut  in  order  that  this  little  sprout  at 
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the  side  might  be  grafted.  This  was  about  two  years  after  the 
tree  was  cut 

This  shows  another  tree  from  which  four  sprouts  were  gi*afted. 
This  was  grafted  in  May,  and  in  June  the  sprouts  were  started. 
Of  course,  all  buds  below  the  graft  were  removed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  strength  passing  niu>  iiu*  buds. 

This  view  shows  the  same  grafts  as  they  were  maturing  dur- 
ing the  first  summer.  Three  have  started;  the  fourth  was  a  little 
slow  in  starting. 

Here  they  are  shown  after  one  season's  growth.  The  roots 
from  the  old  stump  contained  lots  of  nourishment  and  puslied  the 
growth  rapidly,  so  that  during  one  season  the  growth  that  you 
see  took  place.    This  was  taken  in  October. 

Another  view  showing  one  season's  growth,  after  the  leaves 
bad  been  removed.  This  shows  four  sprouts  grafted.  They  are 
growing  together. 

This  is  a  typical  sprout  after  the  first  year's  growth.  Notice 
it  makes  a  fan-shaped  tree.  At  this  point,  sometime  during  the 
early  spring  this  limb. would  be  cut  oft  here  (indicating),  this 
one  and  the  one  at  tliat  point,  thereby  insuring  the  next  year  a 
low  crown.  The  growth  is  so  rapid  that  frequently  the  wind 
would  break  them  off  if  tliey  were  not  cut  back,  so  that  it  is  much 
better, to  cut  them  back. 

The  next  view  shows  a  grafting  outfit.  These  are  the  sprouts 
cut  from  the  Paragon  trees,  called  the  "scions,"  to  be  grafted  on 
the  native  sprouts.  This  shows  the  tape,  which  is  waxed,  and 
some  of  the  grafting  wax.  This  is  the  machine  for  winding  the 
waxed  tape,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  grafting. 

Tlie  w^edge  graft  was  used  first.  This  view  shows  tlie  metliod 
of  insertion  of  the  wedge  graft.  It  is  then  waxed  and  wound 
with  the  waxed  tape.  The  wedge  graft  was  used  by  professional 
grafters  who  were  employed  in  1897,  1898  and  1899,  but  only 
about  two  per  cent,  survived.  The  season  is  very  sliort  during 
which  this  could  be  used,  because  the  bark  separates  from  tlie 
stock  so  early  that  the  union  would  not  take  place. 

This  view  shows  one  of  tlie  trees,  showing  a  successful  union 
of  the  wedge  graft.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  trees  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  grove. 
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This  view  shows  a  wedge  gruft,  one  of  the  original  ones,  that 
did  grow.  This  jjhotograph,  1  think,  was  taken  in  1903,  but 
only  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  grafts  in  1897,  98,  and  99  lived, 
so  that  there  are  only  a  few  of  th(\se  surviving.  The  wedge  graft 
method  was  consequently  abandoned. 

Then  budding  was  tried.  This  method  you  are  familiar  witli. 
This  is  the  bud  to  be  inserted.  It  is  then  inserted,  wrapped  with 
wax  and  covered  with  the  cloth.  This  method,  liowever,  was  not 
successful  when  used  in  the  grove.  A  few  of  tliem  lived.  The 
next  view  shows  such  a  case;  two  on  either  side  are  buds  that  did 
live,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  whip  graft.  Here  is  one  that  was  suc- 
cessful.    After  a  time  the  tree  heals  up  perfectly  at  the  union. 

This  view  shows  the  manner  of  inserting  the  knife  in  the  whip 
graft.  It  should  be  inserted  at  a  considerable  deptli.  This  one 
is  shown  with  the  top  cut  oflf  ready  for  grafting.  This  is  the 
sprout,  on  which  the  graft  is  to  be  set. 

This  shows  anotlier  view  of  the  whip  graft,  the  method  that 
has  been  successful.  This  came  in  1900,  when  Mr.  Sober  person- 
ally took  charge  of  the  grafting.  He  instructed  green  men 
rather  than  professional  grafters  and  had  tliem  use  his  method, 
being  particular  to  make  the  scion  fit  perfectly  to  the  stock. 
It  is  then  inserted  and  driven  down  so  that  the  tongue  holds  it 
at  that  point;  it  is  cut  back  a  little  hiter,  waxed  there  (indicat- 
ing) and  the  bud  is  allowed  to  develop. 

This  view  shows  the  completion  of  it.  The  stock  may  be  even 
a  little  larger  than  the  scion.  It  is  better  to  have  them  the  same 
diameter.  It  is  then  waxed  and  wrapped  with  tape  and  a  little 
piece  of  wax  put  on  the  top  of  the  scion  to  keep  the  moisture  in. 
This  is  the  most  successful  metliod  with  chestnuts. 

This  shows  one  after  the  graft  has  started.  This  is  waxed 
muslin,  which  is  old  muslin  that  will  tear  readily  as  the  tree 
grows,  and  will  remove  itself,  so  that  it  does  not  girdle  the  tree. 

This  is  after  one  year's  growth,  the  union  i)ra(*(ically  c()mpl(»t(» 
all  the  way  around. 

The  next  view  shows  a  through  s(H*tion,  showing  the  complete 
union.  Here  is  the  tongue  which  lu^ld  them  t()g(»th(T;  and  here 
is  another  section  throui^h.  Occasionallv  i\w\  decav  at  that 
point.     This  shows  a  perfect  union  of  the  whip  graft. 
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It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  tlie  buds  removed  from  below  the 
graft.  The  four  grafts  shown  in  this  view  started,  all  of  them, 
but  the  buds  below  took  all  the  strength  from  them.  The  bark 
has  been  removed  from  the  three  on  this  side;  from  the  other  it 
has  not.  The  sap,  of  course,  flows  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance and  takes  all  the  strength  and  the  graft  dies. 

The  next  is  a  photograph  to  show  the  Paragon  grafted  on  oak. 
The  tree  is  still  living.  The  oak  now  is  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  chestnut,  the  chestnut  growing  faster.  This  was  not  very 
successful ;  still,  it  is  succecssf ul  to  the  extent  that  it  lives  and 
bears  nuts. 

A  defective  union.  At  that  point  (indicating)  enemies  can 
enter, — fungi  and  beetles.  The  wind  also  will  frequently  break 
off  a  tree  at  the  point  of  union,  if  the  union  is  not  perfect.  A 
sprout  was  allowed  to  mature  on  this  and  later  was  grafted. 
The  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  the  chestnut  not  being  a  strong 
wood,  many  were  lost  in  this  way  where  the  union  was  defective. 

This  is  a  portion  of  the  fifty  acres  as  it  appeared  six  years  ago. 

Here  we  have  a  view  of  it  a  little  later.  All  the  roots  of  the 
other  trees  begin  to  sprout  and  it  is  necessary  to  clean  out  every- 
thing. If  the  underbrush  is  allowed  to  grow,  it  will,  sooner  or 
later,  choke  out  the  trees  and  will  allow  enemies  to  develop;  you 
cannot  keep  it  too  clean.  Fires  will  run  through  it;  so  Mr. 
Sober  early  found  that  it  w^as  necessary  to  keep  the  growth 
clean.  Many  parts  of  it  are  now  clean  enough  to  mow  with  a 
lawn  mower.  In  many  places  the  grass  is  beginning  to  grow. 
I  wish  you  would  notice  how  clean  the  grove  is  in  places.  This 
is  the  condition  soon  after  the  grafting.  Then  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  men  to  clean  out  and,  in 
order  to  save  the  young  grafted  trees,  screens  were  made.  At 
one  time  I  saw  as  many  as  twenty-five  of  these  S(!reeiis.  They 
were  covered  with  asbestos  to  protect  them  from  the  fire,  and 
the  young  sprouts  that  have  been  grafted  are  ba(*k  of  the  screiuis. 
These  men  are  ginibbing  out  and  cleaning,  frying  to  g(*t  the 
ground  clean  enough  to  raise  grass. 

This  view  shows  one  of  the  screcMis  a  litth*  near(»r  and  srmie 
of  the  men,  who  rested  a  moment  wliile  I  took  the  jjhotograph. 
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Here  they  are  agaiu.  Even  after  the  trees  ai*e  of  this  size,  it 
is  necessary  to  finish  the  cleaning.  They  are  cleaning  out  every- 
thing; any  suspicious  sign,  any  dead  tree,  is  cut  out. 

Another  view  showing  them  carrying  the  material  to  the 
screens  for  burning, — grubbing  out  sprouts,  so  that  later  it  was 
possible  to  run  a  specially  constructed  mowing  machine  through 
it,  and  much  of  the  undergrowth  could  be  cut  off  in  that  way. 
It  is  possible  to  run  a  mowing  machine  through  nearly  all  of  the 
four  hundred  acres,  except  where  there  are  too  many  stones. 

Originally  the  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  Sober  to  graft  the  tops  of 
a  few  of  the  trees,  and  we  had  full  sized  trees  in  which  eight  or 
ten  grafts  were  set  on  the  top.  This  view  shows  one  where  the 
top  was  grafted;  this  one  is  another,  with  the  top  grafted.  That, 
however,  did  not  prove  successful,  because  you  would  have  only 
a  few  limbs  in  the  top,  and  in  a  little  while  the  others  would 
catch  up  with  them. 

Here  is  another  view  of  a  troo  p^aftod  at  the  top,  and  this  a 
younger  tree,  tw^o  years  old,  beginning  to  bear  nearly  as  many 
nuts  as  the  grafts  at  the  top  of  the  other  tree.  You  can  see, 
therefore,  why  that  method  was  abandoned.  The  Paragon  be- 
gins to  bear  very  early,  the  second  year  after  grafting;  occa- 
sionally the  first  year  a  burr  or  two  will  mature. 

Now  the  grove  is  beginning  to  look  cleaner.  These  trees  are 
two  or  three  years  old.  This  was  taken  in  the  summer  time,  in 
June,  before  the  trees  had  blossomed.  This  is  a  young  tree  two 
years  from  the  time  the  graft  was  set,  really  the  third  summer 
for  it;  a  typical  tree.  It  is  now  making  independent  roots  for 
itself  and  in  a  little  while  it  will  be  free  from  the  old  stump. 
Many  of  the  old  stumps  are  still  standing.  Some  of  them  have 
rotted  away. 

Another  portion  of  the  grove,  just  a  little  later,  sliowing  trees 
one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  and  tlie  tops  of  a  few  trees  that 
were  grafted  in  the  top. 

This  view  shows  two  trees  by  the  roadside,  one  two  years  old; 
the  other  in  the  third  season  of  its  growth.  Notice  the  shape. 
Tlioy  were  cut  low,  so  as  to  secure  this  low  crown,  which  makes 
it  convenient  in  harvesting  the  nuts.  It  keeps  the  trees  low. 
It  is  like  it  is  with  a  peach  tree ;  the  shape  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  a  peach  tree. 
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This  is  a  view  of  an  ideal  tree,  three  years  old,  with  a  low 
crown,  two  feet  from  tlie  ground. 

In  this  view,  the  huckleberries  are  beginning  to  grow  under- 
neath; all  through  the  grove  the  huckleberries  have  filled  prac- 
tically everything.  The  ground  has  been  burned  over,  to  burn 
up  the  leaves  and  the  burrs,  which  contain  the  enemies,  and  the 
huckleberries  and  chestnut  sprouts  are  coming  up ;  but  it  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  these  down. 

This  view  shows  how  that  same  ground  was  cleared,  and 
how  it  appeared  in  the  winter  time.  Everything  that  could 
be  removed  was  grubbed  oil*  and  burned,  tlie  screens  which  you 
saw  before  being  used. 

This  is  a  young  tree,  three  years  old,  in  the  third  summer. 
From  that  tree  three  hundred  burrs  were  removed.  Two  hun- 
dred were  left  to  mature.  This  was  too  many,  and  many  of 
them  dropped  oflf.  The  leaves  were  picked  from  that  same  tree, 
and  this  view  shows  it  with  over  a  hundred  burrs  in  which  the 
nuts  are  practically  ripe. 

This  is  the  grove  as  it  appeared  in  1904,  This  is  a  portion 
not  of  the  fifty  acres,  but  a  portion  in  the  flat  which  was  grafted 
about  1900,  some  of  it  in  1899.  Notice  now  that  the  grass  is  be- 
ginning to  grow  below  the  trees.  The  stumps  are  there,  but  the 
tree  is  becoming  independent.  It  is  now  possible  to  liave  the 
mowing  done  by  means  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  grove. 

This  is  another  view  sho>ving  trees  out  by  the  edges,  as  the 
sprouts  come  up.  They  were  grafted  until  there  is  a  stand  all 
over  the  four  hundred  acres,  and  now  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
axe  to  trim  out,  because  they  are  too  thick. 

Another  portion,  showing  a  four-year  old  tree,  with  nuts. 

This  view  shows  the  trees  a  little  older.  This  was  taken  in 
1910  and  shows  the  character  of  the  mountain  side.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  stones;  impossible  to  mow  around  it;  it  has  to  be 
grubbed, — but  an  ideal  place.  The  stones  help  to  keep  the  mois- 
ture in  the  ground  and  the  trees  do  exceptionally  well. 

This  is  another  tree,  a  photograph  taken  in  1911.  It  was  in 
October  and  the  nuts  were  ripening  on  the  tree. 

The  next  view  shows  part  of  an  old  hedgerow  that  had  grown 
up  with  everything.  Stones  from  the  field  on  either  side  of 
this  had  been  thrown  along  a  gully  that  existed  there  at  one 
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time.  lu  that  row,  in  which  there  are  altogether  about  twenty- 
nine  trees,  three  years  ago  there  matured  nine  and  a  half  bush- 
els of  nuts,  just  on  that  old  hedgerow,  that  could  not  be  used  for 
anything  else,  and  full  of  stones.  Some  of  the  trees  in  that  row 
last  fall  had  almost  half  a  bushel  of  nuts  on  single  trees.  The 
trees  on  the  four  hundred  acres  last  year  were  practically  all 
bearing;  some  of  them  less  than  a  pint  to  the  tree;  others  almost 
half  a  bushel  to  the  tree. 

This  view  was  taken  in  1903,  or  1904.  Notice  the  size  of  the 
trees,  especially.  About  five  hundred  sheep  were  put  into  the 
grove  and  they  are  doing  the  mowing  and  fattening  themselves, 
where  the  machine  is  no  longer  necnled. 

This  view  shows  the  same  trees  in  1911.  The  fence  by  the  side 
show^s  the  growth  from  1904  to  1911.  They  ai'e  rapid  growers, 
because  they  have  a  good  root  system. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  ridge,  a  portion  of  the  ridge  that  has  a 
southern  front.  There  are  ninety  acres  grafted,  and  all  bearing. 
The  red  spider  appeared  on  this  southern  side,  the  sunny  slope, 
and  interfered  with. the  growth. 

Here  is  a  near  view  on  the  three  hundred  acre  lot.  It  shows 
the  condition  which  might  have  existed  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
That  is  Mr.  Sober's  line.  A  fence  is  built, — you  can  just  see 
the  jKJSt^, — and  that  fence  is  a  mile  long,  runnilig  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  below  it  is  what  ycm  see  and  above  is  waste 
mountain  land,  containing  chestnut  and  rock  oak.  Through 
that,  of  course,  fires  run  every  now  and  then  and  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  fire  lanes  at  tlie  upper  end,  so  that  below  the  fence 
is  a  fire  lane  which  will  prevent  a  fire  from  getting  into  the 
grove. 

This  photograph  shows  what  was  there  in  1896  and  1897 — that 
same  grove  that  ycm  saw  up  at  tlie  edge.  This  has  been  possi- 
ble with  Mr.  Sober,  and  it  is  possible  anywhere  where  the  chest- 
nnt  grows.  You  can  make  tlie  change  from  this  to  what  you 
saw  before. 

This  is  the  identical  s[)ot  that  you  were  looking  at  in  the  pic- 
ture preceding.  Th(*  prec(»(ling  picture  was  taken  five  years 
ago,  and  here  it  is  to-day.  Tlu^se  trees  have  been  grafted  two 
years  and  three  years,  and  th(\v  are  bearing.  On  this  fifty  acres 
ever  since  they  have  been  bearing,  every  nut,  practically,  has 
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been  removed,  so  that  last  y(»ar  on  this  fifty  acres  there  was 
scarcely  a  weevil,  and  scarcely  a  ])urr  worm,  in  the  nuts  that  ma- 
tured there. 

Another  portion,  showing  young  trees  bending  over,  breaking 
down,  almost,  on  that  same  fifty  acres.  It  was  taken  in  1911, 
al)out  the  first  of  October.  The  trees  are  heavily  laden,  the  nuts 
perfect. 

Another  view  showing  the  sheep  <loing  the  mowing.  The  cat- 
tle help  with  the  work.  Pigs  help,  but  I  do  not  have  a  plioto- 
graph  showing  them.  A  lot  of  them  were  put  in  after  the  crops 
were  gathered.  The  men  harvested  the  nuts  and  afterwards^^-^ 
the  pigs  were  turned  in  and  fcmnd  enough  to  fatten  themselves. 
I  think  that  on  the  waste  mountain  land  in  this  State*,  you  could 
fatten  on  chestnuts  all  the  pigs  that  we  raise,  if  we  used  it  for 
nothing  else. 

In  han'^esting,  tlie  nuts  gathered  in  1911  were  hauled  ix)  a 
threshing  machine.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  machine  made, 
the  problem  of  threshing  the  nuts,  getting  them  <mt  of  the  burrs, 
becoming  so  great.  This  shows  a  photograph  of  the  men  hauling 
the  burrs  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  i)laciug  them  in  piles. 
They  ripen,  the  burrs  open,  and  tlie  nuts  can  then  be  picked  out. 

This  shows  another  pile  of  the  burrs.  Notice  that  they  are 
opening.  This  was  taken  a  Jittle  later  and  the  nuts  were  matur- 
ing. 

Harvesting  before  we  had  the  nmchin<\  The  m(?n  had  to  pick 
them  out.  The  nuts  were  t^iken  out  and  placed  in  wu*ks,  all 
by  hand.  This  shows  a  pile  of  burrs.  Every  burr  had  to  be 
opened  with  gloves,  and  it  was  very  tedious.  The  problem  was 
too  great,  so  that  a  threshing  machine*  was  invente^d  by  Mr.  C.  K. 
Sober  especially  for  the  purpose  this  last  year,  and  this  view 
shows  the  nmchine  in  operation.  The  nuts  were  hauled  in  piles 
in  the  burrs.  They  were  then  put  through  this  machine,  which 
is  run  by  a  little  gasoline  engine;  the  nuts  ran  out  into  a  basket, 
were  put  into  sacks,  and  later  they  were  loaded  and  carted  to  the 
house  to  l)e  assorted. 

This  is  the  assorting  room.     Th(\y  are  then  packed  in  boxes. 
Here  are  crates  filled  with  nuts.     I^ast  year  a  carload  was  sent    ^ 
to  Seattle,  Washington.     After  the  season  was  over,  orders  were 
taken  for  two  carloads  to  be  delivered  at  Seattle  next  fall,  and 
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the  same  niau  may  take  the  entire  crop  next  year.  What  that 
will  be  I  cannot  say.  This  year  it  was  between  three  and  four 
thousand  bushels,  including  good  and  bad  nuts. 

In  this  view  tyi^ical  burrs  are  shown.  Notice  how  thin  the 
husks  are  on  many  of  them. 

Another  burr.  It  does  not  look  as  if  it  could  cover  tlie  nuts. 
In  fact,  it  could  not  now,  because  the  burr  has  shrunken  away 
as  it  dried  out,  leaving  the  nuts.  Four,  five  and  often  seven 
nuts  are  found  in  a  burr. 

This  view-  shows  seven  in  a  burr.  Notice  that  they  are 
crowded  in,  which  gives  them  irregular  shapes. 

In  this  view  the  nuts  in  the  lower  row  are  covering  silver  half 
dollars.  The  seven  below  measured  over  ten  inches.  Eight  of 
them  measured  thirteen  inches. 

In  this  view  the  nut  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  is  covering 
a  silver  dollar;  the  other  four  covering  silver  half  dollars. 
Above,  are  typical  burrs. 

Here  are  thirty-two  selected  nuts,  measuring  one  quart. 
Another  group  of  the  burrs  as  they  were  taken  from  one  tree,  a 
little  seedling  three  years  old. 

Forest  fires  were  started  in  the  mountains  above  by  hunters, 
carelessly  or  otherwise.  They  run  down  into  the  grove,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  watch  cautiously.  ■  Perhaps,  however,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  part  above  helped  to  destroy  some  of  the  weevils  and 
some  of  the  burr  worms;  but  of  course  the  danger  is  that  it  will 
get  into  the  grove,  and  it  did  burn  over  nearly  ten  acres  at  one 
time.  This  view  shows  a  fire  lane;  the  building  of  a  fire  lane, 
between  a  grove  and  the  woods  above.  It  shows  what  the  grove 
would  have  been  had  it  not  been  cultivated  and  put  to  this  use. 
That  is  the  land  immediately  above  it,  full  of  chestnut  timber. 

This  shows  another  point,  showing  on  one  side  where  the  fire 
just  went  through.  It  did  not  get  into  the  grove.  The  trees  are 
dead,  not  from  the  blight  in  that  case,  but  from  the  fire.  It 
shows  on  the  other  side  chestnut  grafted  to  Paragon,  and  the 
four  hundred  acres  is  practically  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
that  same  kind  of  timber. 

There  are  other  enemies.  Meadow  mice  girdle  the  young 
sprouts  at  times.     The  sprout  shown  in  this  view  was  girdled 
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by  a  iiieadow  mouse.  By  keeping  them  clean,  however,  cutting 
the  grass  away  and  burning  it  over,  the  meadow  mice  are  kept 
down  with  the  other  enemies. 

The  seventeen  year  locust  is  another  enemy.  There  is  a  brood 
of  them  every  three  of  four  years,  it  seems.  In  1903,  1906  and 
1910  thousands  of  them, — millions,  I  suppose, — came  out.  This 
is  one  view,  which  I  took  looking  up,  pointing  the  camera  into 
the  tree.  These  are  the  empty  skins  of  the  chrysalides  as  they 
came  out  of  the  ground  into  the  tree,  the  cicadas  having  crawled 
out. 

This  view  shows  a  little  wild  indigo  plant,  on  which  there 
were  two  hundred  and  fifty  cicadas.  The  injury  comes  when 
they  deposit  their  eggs. 

Tlie  next  view  shows  two  branches  recently  stung  by  the 
cicada.  The  eggs  are  deposited,  making  holes  through  which 
fungi  may  enter.  The  wind  blows  then  and  breaks  them  off 
at  places,  and  the  branches  fall  to  the  ground;  but  the  cicada 
has  left  holes  and  it  is  necessary  to  trim  off  the  branches  and 
prune.  This  view  shows  a  little  tree  that  has  been  pruned.  The 
dead  branches  are  below  and  of  course  there  is  not  much  left. 
This  interferes  with  the  bearing  of  that  tree.  A  tree  trimmed  in 
1910,  in  1911  had  no  bearing  wood  on  it;  a  loss  of  the  nuts,  loss 
of  a  year's  crop,  because  of  the  cicada.  However,  if  the  limbs 
are  not  broken,  they  begin  to  heal. 

You  can  see  in  this  view  where  the  ovipositor  punctured  the 
wood.  This  was  stung  in  1906  and  the  photograiph  was  taken  in 
1910.  They  are  slow  in  healing  up,  and  form  wounds  through 
which  the  spores  of  the  fungi  may  enter. 

This  view  shows  still  further  the  process  of  healing.  Some 
of  them  heal  up  entirely  and  apparently  suffer  nothing  from 
the  injury. 

This  tree  was  stripped  by  the  striped  oak  worm.  There  are 
other  enemies.  Mr.  Sober  and  I  have  been  fighting  enemies  for 
ten  years.  Nearly  every  one  discouraged  Mr.  Sober.  He  stood 
alone;  but  he  is  fighting  them,  and  will  continue  to  fight  them. 
In  spite  of  the  blight  and  in  spite  of  everything,  he  expects  to 
see  chestnut  trees  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  if  we  could  come  back 
in  two  hundred  years,  I  think  we  would  find  chestnut  trees  there. 

One  of  the  enemies  that  is  most  serious  is  the  burr  worm.     At 
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the  time  the  chestnut  blossoms,  a  little  moth  lays  an  egg  on  the 
young  fruit.  The  egg  hatelies  and  a  little  worm  burrows  its 
way  into  the  burr.  It  seems  to  prefer  living  on  the  burr  rather 
than  the  nut.  This  view  shows  what  I  have  called  the  "little" 
burr  worm.  Here  it  is.  It  lives  normally  in  the  burr.  Occa- 
sionally it  eats  into  the  nut,  but  it  does  not  like  the  nut,  but 
leaves  an  ugly  hole  and  the  nut  afterwards  frequently  moulds. 

This  shows  the  adult  moth,  the  Ilolcocera  Soberii.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  ITolcoccra  glandulata,  but,  according  to  Kear- 
foot,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  it  should  be  called  a  distinct 
species,  and  it  has  been  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Sober.  This  is 
one  of  the  worst  enemies.  There  are  two  shown  in  this  view,  a 
"little"  and  a  "large"  one.  Tliis  is  the  larger  one.  (Indicat- 
ing). I  have  tried  a  number  of  times  to  get  the  adult  of  that,  but 
I  have  failed  thus  far.  It  is  easy  to  get  them  in  the  larval  stage, 
— ^you  get  lots  of  larvae, — and  they  will  make  the  cocoons. 
Normally  the  cocoon  is  made  in  the  burr  and  fortunately  when 
the  burr  is  removed  the  cocoon  is  removed;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  them  to  mature.  I  do  not  know  the  adult  of  this 
one. 

This  view  shows  the  hole  it  makes  into  the  nut.  It  is  cut 
away  to  show  it.  It  has  not  gone  in  very  far  and  this  has  re- 
moved all  the  injury  done.  The  other  one  is  the  injured  one, 
showing  the  spot,  in  the  edge  of  the  screen.  This  one  is  injured 
here.  (Indicating).  If  the  nuts  are  eaten  immediately  or  used, 
they  are  scarcely  injured;  but  if  th(\y  are  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
time  spores  of  various  moulds  get  in(x>  them  and  the  nuts  soon  rot 
entirely.  In  this  case  this  nut  shown  has  cracked  open,  and 
is  full  of  black  spores.  I  am  not  able  to  identify  all  the  moulds; 
some  of  them  resemble  very  much  the  ordinary  bread  mould. 

Insect  traps  were  made  by  INfr.  Sober  in  1910  and  placed 
throughout  the  grove,  and  thousands  of  moths,  many  of  them 
belonging  to  the  same  genus,  the  Holcoceray  were  caught  in  these 
traps.  Lanterns  were  suspended  from  the  trees  beneath  which 
were  these  tin  arrangements,  and  below  was  a  pan  of  water  on 
which  was  placed  a  little  oil.  That  arrangement  caught  thou- 
sands of  moths.     That  is  one  method  of  controlling  the  enemy. 

The  grove  is  full  of  birds.  There  are  many  blue  birds,  and 
nest  boxes  have  been  put  up.     I  do    not  know  whether  it  is  a  good 
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plan  to  encourage  the  birds  or  not.  The  woodpeckers  are  there, 
feeding  i)n  insects  and  the  beetle  larvae  under  the  bark.  It  may 
be  a  good  chance  to  spread  the  chestnut  blight,  but  they  help  to 
control  the  moths.  They  feed  on  hundreds  of  them.  You  see 
them  hunting  everywliere.  The  insect-loving  birds  are  there. 
You  find  the  vireos,  the  red-eyed  vireo  especially;  you  find  the 
American  redstart;  you  find  warblers.  They  are  there  looking 
for  the  moths  and  weevils.  Chickens  were  placed  in  the  grove. 
They  search  for  grubs  and  everything  they  can  find  and,  of 
course,  in  doing  that  they  destroy  many  of  the  chestnut  weevils 
and  the  grubs  of  other  worms. 

This  view  shows  the  chestnut  weevil,  the  BelaninuSy  on  the 
burr.  These  can  be  controlled  by  removing  the  burrs  imme- 
diately, before  they  have  time  to  come  out  on  the  nut. 

This  view  shows  them  at  work.  Several  females  were  placed 
on  this  burr,  which  I  have  cut  in  two. 

This  view  shows  the  long,  beaklike  proboscis.  Tliere  is 
another  one,  and  another  in  the  corner.  There  was  another 
one  here,  but  it  crawled  around  too  much  to  be  photographed. 
How  the  eggs  are  deposited,  I  cannot  say,  but  in  some  way,  I 
think  through  that  long  beak.  They  have  two  slim  feelers, 
with  which  they  can  take  the  eggs  from  the  ovipositor  to  the  end 
of  the  beak.  This  view  shows  a  big  one.  The  weevil,  as  you  can 
see  in  the  next  photograph,  never  withdrew  its  beak.  There  it 
is,  in  the  picture.  This  was  removed  and  in  its  place  larvae 
developed.  I  have  taken  out  of  one  nut  as  many  as  fifty-five 
grubs  of  the  IManins. 

This  view  shows  them  maturing.  In  this  one  there  w^ere  as 
many  as  thirty  larvae. 

This  view  shows  them  in  different  stages ;  they  are  practically 
mature.  When  they  are  mature,  they  come  out  through  the 
little  hole  in  the -nut  and  burrow  in  the  ground.  They  remain 
there  until  elune  or  July,  when  they  transform  into  pupae.  The 
next  view  shows  six  of  them  taken  in  July.  In  about  two  weeks 
they  mature.  The  next  view^  shows  six  adults,  three  male  and 
three  female.  I  think  in  some  way  the  eggs  are  taken  by  means 
of  these  appendages  which  will  reach  the  end  of  the  bill  and 
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reach  the  ovipositor.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  them  do  it, 
but  in.  some  way  I  think  the  eggs  must  be  inserted,  by  this 
method. 

The  demand  for  the  Paragon  nut  has  come  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  necessary  to  start  a  nursery.  Mr. 
Sober,  with  the  cleanliness  he  practices,  will  keep  this  going  in 
spite  of  the  blight.  He  put  away  last  fall  three  hundred 
bushels  of  nuts,  burying  them,  and  now  a  little  later  they  will 
begin  to  sprout  When  they  are  sprouted,  in  beds  of  sand, 
they  are  taken  out  and  planted.  The  method  is  before  the  nuts 
are  planted,  to  pinch  the  large  tap  roots  off  at  this  point,  so 
that  a  fibrous  root  is  started.  Otherwise  this  (indicating)  is 
what  you  get,  and  it  is  hard  to  transplant  that  tree  and  have  it 
live.  To  pinch  off  that  root,  or  to  put  it  in  horizontal  position, 
will  develop  fibrous  roots.  This  one  was  not  pinched  off,  but 
was  planted  with  the  tap  root  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  you 
see  the  result.  This  nut  (another  view)  was  planted  and  al- 
lowed to  develop  for  itself;  and  you  sec  the  difference  betw^een 
the  two. 

The  nuts  are  planted  in  rows,  and  here  you  see  them  after 
the  first  summer's  growth  in  the  nursery. 

ITere  they  are,  two  years  old,  ready  to  be  grafted.  Some  of 
the  seedlings  bear  the  second  year  cind  third  year,  but  they  are 
not  true  Paragon.  Some  of  them  may  be  better.  Last  year 
fifty  seedlings,  two  and  three  years  old,  had  nuts  on  them. 

This  vie\v  shows  men  engaged  in  grafting  these  seedlings  with 
the  Paragon.     Tliis  gives  an  idea  of  the  size  of  one  nursery. 

This  view  shows  one  season's  growth  after  grafting  on  the 
seedling.  You  see  it  is  nearly  five  feet  high, — one  season  of 
growth,  grafted  on  a  seedling  two  years  old.  It  is  then  trimmed 
back,  of  course. 

There  is  one  grafted  one  year,  bearing  a  nut  at  th.at  point  and 
two  nuts  at  that  point,  and  still  otliers  here.     They  are  grafted. 

Large  trees  can  be  transplanted,  but  not  successfully.  It  is 
very  hard  to  get  a  tree  that  is  five  or  six  years  old  to  st^ind  t  rans- 
planting.  It  does  not  pay  to  transplant  the  larger  trees.  Oc- 
casionally they  will  live,  but  the  others  soon  grow  and  catch  up 
wath  them. 


SnxIlinKa  from  Paragon  nuts — to  be  gratted  with  Solx^r  I'nrngoD  cli^siniiis. 
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Now  we  will  go  to  tlie  barn  and  get  our  horse  and  go  back  to 
the  station  at  Taxinos.     Good  night.     (Applause). 

DR.  MICKLP^BOROtJGH:  Will  you  permit  a  question? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  will. 

DR.  MK^KLEBOROUGH:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Professor 
if  the  blight  has  appeared  in  the  Irish  Valley? 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  If  you  do  not  mind  witliholding  that  ques- 
tion for  just  a  minute,  I  want  to  make  an  announcement,  and 
then  we  are  going  to  throw  the  doors  open  to  discussion.  At 
the  afternoon  session  you  directed  the  Chairman  to  appoint  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  this  committee  to  include  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference.  The  Chairman  requested  that  persons 
attending  the  Conference  should  offer  suggestions  as  to  who 
should  be  included  on  this  committee.  He  did  not  receive  as 
many  suggestions  as  he  would  like  to  have  had,  but  he  did  receive 
a  good  many,  and  every  person  who  was  suggested  has  beeh 
appointed.  ' 

The  committee  as  made  up,  is  as  follows: 

Ex-officio,  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 

Maine, Charles  E.  Lewis. 

New  Hampshire, Philip  W.  Ayres. 

Massachusetts,    F.  W.  Rane. 

Rhode  Island,   Jesse  I>.  Mowry. 

Connecticut,    (icorge  P.  Clinton. 

New  York,   G.  G.  Atwood, 

II.  P.  Marshall, 

George  L.   Barrus. 

New  Jersey, Melville  T.  Cook. 

Pennsylvania,  I.  C.  Williams, 

Harold  Peirce, 

W.  T.  (^reasv, 

Henry  S.  Drinker. 

Delaware,  Wesley  Webb. 

Maryland,   J.  B.  S.  Norton, 

William  McCuUoh  Brown. 
Virginia, George  A.  Kerr, 

George  B.Keezell, 
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West  Virginia, N.  J.  Giddhigs. 

Otiio,    A.  D.  Selby. 

H.  H.  Bechtel. 

North  Carolina, II.  R.  Fulton. 

Tennessee,   J.  W.  Fisher. 

Canada, Dr.  II.  T.  Oussow. 

In  a  very  rongh  way,  it  has  been  endeavore<l  to  have  the  num- 
b(»r  of  members  from  the  States  indicate  something  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  accepted  invitations  to  attend  this  Con- 
ference. The  Chair  will  suggest  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee meet  in  the  seats  at  the  right  of  the  Chair  immediately 
after  adjournment  this  evening,  for  the  purj^ose  of  organizing. 
Now,  according  to  the  program,  we  are  to  have  a  general  discus- 
sion. The  presiding  officer  almost  feels  that  he  should  offer 
you  ah  apologj-,  bec<ause  he  is  not  personally  acquainted  with  all 
the  persons  who  nmy  wish  to  speak.  He  appreciates  that  there 
'  are  some  illustrious  persons  in  the  audience  and  that  he  ought 
to  know  them;  but,  as  he  do(»s  not  know  everyone,  lie  will  ask 
again  that  each  person,  on  rising,  whether  known  to  the  Chair  or 
not,  will  first  announce  his  name  and  the  name  of  his  State 
clearlv. 

The  papers  that  we  have  heard  are  all  before  you  for  discus- 
sion. It  is  your  meeting.  The  ( 'hairman  is  your  servant,  and 
if  you  desire  to  have  the  course  of  procedure  changed  in  any 
Wfiy  at  any  time,  it  is  your  duty  so  to  state.  AVe  will  now  hear 
the  first  question. 

DR.  MICKLEIU)ROlT(Ur,  of  lUooklyn :  My  question  was,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  the  Diaporthc  pamsHica  had  appeared  in 
the  Irish  Valley. 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS :  Yes;  it  has  appeared  there,  but  in  that 
grove  for  the  last  ten  years  every  sign  of  anything  suspicious 
has  been  cut  out,  and  the  nursery  inspector  w^ho  went  through 
the  grounds  found  forty-four  thousand  and  thirty-five  trees  that 
are  free  from  it.  If  there  were  some  signs  that  were  suspicious, 
these  trees  were  cut.  If  it  is  there  now,  it  is  practically  under 
control,  and  it  is  very,  very  hard  to  find  it.  We  are  not  certain 
always  that  it  is  there.     There  is  one  disease  that  follows  up  a 
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fire  that  so  closely  resembles  it  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  it.  It  is 
sometimes  doubtful.  I  have  not,  however,  found  any  ascospores 
there  this  fall.  The  nursery  stock  shows  nothing  at  all.  The 
idea  is  to  keep  it  clean,  cut  out  every  tiling,  so  we  do  not  wait  to 
see  whether  it  is  there  or  not. 

DR.  J,  RUSSELL  SMITH,  of  Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Chairman: 
before  the  cutters-out  and  auti-cutters-out  begin  taking  up  the 
questions  of  the  afternoon,  I  want  to  speak  about  one  point  in 
connection  with  the  recent  lecture.  Mr.  Davis  stated,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  waste  land  of  this  State  would  feed  as  many  pigs 
as  th(i  whole  State  i)ro<luces.  \Ve  have  lots  of  pigs,  yet  that 
assertion  as  to  the  possibilities  t)f  the  waste  land  is  undersUitcHl. 

Man,  in  h>oking  at  the  botanical  realm,  began  at  the  wrong 
end.  When  the  human  ra(*(*  looked  at  the  hundred  thousand 
species  of  plants,  it  picked  out  little  measley  grasses,  with  a 
grain  or  two  of  seed,  from  which  it  develojied  rye,  corn  and  wheat, 
while  here  were  the  giants  of  nature,  bearing  hickory  nuts,  wal- 
nuts, persimmons,  peaches,  apples,  and  pears;  yet  very  few  of 
them  have  been  improved,  for  the  reason  that,  for  tlie  annual 
cropper,  his  grains  permit  of  easy  improvement  and  the  big 
trei»s,  witli  their  slow  generations,  were  very  diilicult  to  improve. 
Yet  they  are  the  potential  heavy  harvest  yielders.  Wherever  we 
find  land  put  over  to  tree  croj)S,  it  yields  several  fold  the  annual 
crop.  Chestnut-growing  in  Europe,  as  in  Italy  for  example,  is 
an  established  industry.  Official  reports  show  an  annual  i)ro- 
duction  of  chestnuts  in  Italy  of  thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
I  know,  by  examination  of  the  orchards,  that  they  are  not  in  any 
>vay  in  a  high  class  condition  or  very  carefully  attended  to  in 
many  localities.  We  average  at  least  that,  with  the  American 
standard  of  weight  per  acre,  in  the  United  States.  I  have  not 
a  doubt  that  if  some  of  those  big  Jai)anese  chestnuts  were  bred, 
selected,  and  hybridized,  we  could  get  varieties  of  chestnuts 
which  would  yield  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  per  acre  on  the  aver- 
age, of  first-class  pig  feed.  Furthermore,  it  permits  the  use  of 
land  which  is  now  entirely  unusable  for  anything  except  forest, 
which  is  a  very  low  grade  producer  of  annual  cash  value.  For 
example,  to-day  on  the  train  between  here  and  Philadelphia  I 
saw  a  block  of  ground  which  covers  twenty-two  thousand  acres, 
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and  is  itself  covered  witli  stones.  It  is  laiiglied  at  by  tlie  Lan- 
caster county  people,  and  it  is  rocky;  but  chestnut  trees  are 
sticking  their  roots  between  the  rocks  which  cover  the  surface 
and  reaching  down  into  the  good,  strong  clay  beneath,  and  that 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  good,  strong  clay  is  more  potentially 
productive  than  the  tops  of  the  Apennines,  which  are  to-day 
yielding  thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre. 

So  in  the  chestnut  we  have  something  more  to  consider  in  po- 
tentiality than  mere  timber.  The  time  is  coming  when  we 
will  put  one  hundred  dollars  in  the  breeding  of  tree  crops  and 
get  ten  tlioiisand  dollars  for  the  people  of  the  next  decade.  (Ap- 
plause). 

DR.  MERKEL,  of  New  York  City:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Davis  a  point  that  does  not  appear  quite  clear  to 
me.  Was  the  blight  kept  out  of  the  orchard,  or  out  of  the  entire 
valley  and  out  of  the  surrounding  country? 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS :  It  is  in  the  valley,  but  just  beginning, 
apparently,  to  appear.  I  have  hunted  through  there  and  hunted 
days  at  a  time  without  finding  any  evidence.  Yet  I  have  found 
evidences  of  what  apparently  is  the  genuine  Diaporthc,  as  I  saw 
it  on  I^ng  Island;  and  I  will  say  that  I  think  I  saw  the  blight  on 
Long  Island  in  1897,  or  1898.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  Long 
Island  road  was  building  a  log  cabin  near  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
Mr.  Jarvis  was  the  carpenter  building  the  cabin,  out  of  chestnut 
logs,  and,  when  he  pulled  the  bark  oflf,  under  that  was  found  what 
we  recognize  now  as  the  chestnut  blight  Mr.  Jarvis  and  I  dis- 
cussed it,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was.  It  was  in  patches;  on 
some  of  the  logs  which  were  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  the 
patches  were  as  large  as  my  hat,  and  I  do  not  doubt  in  some 
cases  that  the  trees  were  girdled  entirely  and  the  trees  were 
dying.  That  was  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  and  I  also  saw  some  of 
the  same  thing  between  Cold  Spring  Harbor  and  Huntingdon, 
and  especially  back  of  Huntingdon,  through  the  hills  around 
there.  So  I  think  it  was  in  1898  well  established  in  those  locali- 
ties. Of  course,  I  cannot  prove  that  is  what  it  was,  but  I  have 
seen  so  much  of  it  near  Cold  Si)ring  Harbor  that  I  think  it  is 
the  same  thing. 
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DK.  MERKEL:  Then,  apparently,  the  clean-cutting  in  this 
case,  unfortunately,  is  not  a  proof  that  the  fungus  can  be  kept 
out,  because  it  has  not  been  present  long  enough;  is  that  the 
idea? 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS :  Yes. 

DR.  A.  K.  FISHER,  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
Washington:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Stewart 
what  evidence  he  has  to  show  that  birds  are  important  factors 
in  spreading  the  disease?  Dr.  Metcalf  made  that  statement 
in  the  Farmers'  i^ulh?tin,  that  birds  were  one  of  tlie  important 
factors  in  spreading  the  blight,  but,  in  jirivate  conversation 
with  the  doctor,  he  stated  tliat  he  had  no  positive  evidence;  but 
that  birds  traveled  here,  hence,  thence,  and  he  thought  it  most 
probable.  Now  the  very  birds  which  are  accused  of  carrying 
blight  are  the  woodpeckers,  which  are  more  or  less  stationary  in 
their  life  history;  especially  the  downy  woodpecker.     There  is 
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?io  V  ay  of  telling  just  how  far  a  bird  will  go  from  tlie  nest  in 
which  it  was  born,  but  there  is  pretty  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  downy  woodpecker  never  goes  over  four  or  five  miles  from  its 
home.  In  fact,  a  woodland  of  a  few  hundred  acres  will  hold  a 
jjair  or  more  of  birds,  which  probably  live  there  throughout  tlieir 
lives.  I  know  of  one  or  two  pairs  near  Washington  that  we  are 
reasonably  sure  to  see  at  any  time  of  the  year.  It  seems  to  me 
that  wind  and  weather,  which  carry  other  forms  of  diseases,  are 
very  much  more  liable  to  carry  the  germs  of  this  disease.  When 
wind  will  carry  heavy  articles  a  thousand  miles  and,  it  is  said, 
carry  volcanic  dust  half  way  around  the  globe,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  do  not  have  to  look  to  birds  or  mammals,  or  even  in- 
sects, as  the  means  of  spreading  the  disease,  when  other  known 
factors  are  present. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Dr.  Fisher  asks  Dr.  Stewart  what  evi- 
dence he  has  that  birds  are  responsible  for  carrying  the  chestnut 
tree  blight. 

DR.  STEWART:  The  evidence  is  largely  inferential.  This 
should  be  considered :  Many  of  the  infections, — in  fact.  Dr.  Met- 
calf states  a  majority  of  the  infections, — occur  in  the  tunnels 
made  by  borers.     The  borers  are  in  those  Uunu^ls.     Woodpeck- 
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ers  go  after  the  borers.  Spores  are  produced  iu  euormous  num- 
bers right  around  those  tunnels.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  wood- 
peckers will  get  the  spores  on  their  bills  and  on  their  feet  and  on 
other  parts  of  their  bodies.  Those  birds,  when  they  go  away, 
will  carry  those  spores  with  them  and  leave  them  where  they 
alight  the  next  time.  If  they  happen  to  fall  in  a  wound  of  some 
kind  and  the  conditions  are  favorable,  the  infection  is  going  to 
occur.  That  is  the  kind  of  evidence.  It  is  inferential.  As  for 
actually  knowing  that  infections  have  resulted  in  that  way,  we 
have  no  evidence.  Of  course,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  get  it.  As  to  tlui  migration  of  the  woodpeckers, 
I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  compelent  ornithologist  that  some 
kinds  of  them  do  tr;iv<»I  long  distances. 

DR.  FISHER :  There  are  certain  forms  of  woodpeckers  which 
go  south  in  winter,  but  those  are  not  tlie  birds  which  are  highly 
specialized  which  secure  their  food  from  the  trees.  They  are 
birds  which  seek  their  food  like  the  flicker,  which  feeds  largely 
on  nuts,  and  the  redheaded  woodpecker,  which  feeds  quite  ex- 
tensively on  grasshoppers  and  other  insc^cts,  as  well  as  fruits; 
but  our  woodjieckers,  our  native,  resident  woodpeckers,  are 
rarely  migrators.  As  to  the  injury  to  the  trees,  the  nut  gath- 
erers, it  seems  to  me,  produce  very  many  mcu'e  wounds  than  the 
woodpeckers  produce.  They  either  jar  the  smaller  trees  with 
stones  that  break  the  bark  and  form  places  for  the  insertion  of 
the  germs,  or  they  use  climbers  which  injure  the  bark,  and  enter 
the  wood  very  much  further  than  the  woodpecker's  bill  does. 

MR.  DETWILER:  I  have  the  report  of  a  field  agent  who  has 
been  investigating  the  relation  of  birds  to  the  carrying  of  dis- 
ease. This  investigation  has  been  in  progress  only  about  a 
month,  and  the  data  is  of  an  elementary  character.  However, 
there  are  two  paragraphs  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  subject 
First,  the  field  agent  says: 

"I  can  truthfully  state  that  every  blighted  tree  I  have  seen 
since  I  have  begun  this  study,  has  had  its  bark  punctured  by* 
woodpeckers,  in  most  cases  with  scores  of  holes." 

The  other  pertinent  observation  is: 
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"We  were  surprised  by  the  large  number  of  grubs  we  were  able 
to  find  in  infected  trees.  Tliey  seemed,  too,  to  be  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  bark  of  the  tree." 

The  inference  being  that  the  grubs  attract  the  woodpeckers  to 
the  blighted  portions  of  tlie  tree  particularly. 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS:  ilr.  Sober  wishes  me  to  extend  an  in- 
vitation to  any  of  you,  or  all  of  you,  to  visit  his  place,  when  he 
will  show  you  this  grove  in  i)erson.  I  forgot  to  mention  it  in 
the  lecture,  but  he  invites  you  to  meet  him  at  the  Paxinos  station 
at  any  time. 

TIIE  CHAIRMAN:  How  early  are  the  chestnuts  ripe? 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS :  The  chestnuts  are  ripe  in  the  latter 
part  of  October. 

DR.  A.  H.  GRAVES,  of  New  Haven:  Mr.  Chairman:  There  is 
one  thing  that  has  b(»en  overlooked  here,  and  that  is  that  the 
spores  are  very  sticky  in  tliese  exudations  from  the  pustules. 
Tliey  all  stick  together,  and  tlie  wind  would  carry  these  spores 
with  great  difficulty;  so  that  the  theory  of  the  spores  sticking  to 
the  feet  of  birds  seems  very  plausible,  for  that  principal  reason. 
The  spores  might  possibly  be  washed  down  the  tree  by  the  rain 
and  mingle  with  the  dust  at  tlie  base  of  the  tree;  but,  as  is  said 
somewhere  by  some  authority,  these  chestnut  trees  do  not  usually 
grow  in  the  dusty  places.  '  The  spores  that  are  washed  down  the 
tree  would  be  covered  up  by  leaves  and  there  would  be  very  lit- 
tle likelihood  tluit  the  wind  would  carry  them.  I  think,  Mr. 
r'hairman,  the  sticky  nature  of  the  spores  should  be  considered 
in  this  connection,  with  the  dissemination  of  the  spores  by  birds 
and  insects. 

DR.  W.  J.  GIDDINGS,  of  West  Virginia:  Mr.  Chairman:  I 
want  to  say  something  more  in  regard  to  the  means  of  control 
of  this  disease;  and  I  have  one  suggestion  that  has  occurred  to 
me  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions:  That  is  the  pos- 
sibility, in  states  where  they  do  not  feel  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  the  inspection  a  thorough  inspection,  to  send  out  men  to 
do  plot  work, — I  believe  that  is  the  proper  term, — such  as  is  done 
in  forestry.  They  can  pick  out  a  certain  small  section  where 
there  are  chestnuts,  and  determine  the  number  of  chestnut  trees 
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there,  and  the  amiMiiit  of  infection.  Not  only  that,  but  they  can 
find  out  if  there  is  old  infection  there.  In  that  way  we  can  find 
out  whether  there  has  been  infection  in  America  for  a  number 
of  years,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some,  and  possibly  get  those 
states  interested,  if  the  infection  appears  to  be  spreading.  In 
some  places  that  I  have  seen  lately  there  was  evidence  of  the  dis- 
ease  working  on  trees  that  were  partly  dead,  but  we  should  find 
out  more  about  that  while  the  work  is  going  on. 

DR.  J..  W.  IIAKSHBERGEB,  University  of  Penna.:  Mr. 
Chairman:  Professor  Stewart,  in  his  communication  this  af- 
ternoon, discouraged  tlie  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chestnut  Blight  Commission  in  the  removal  of  trees 
along  the  outposts  of  the  disease.  I  would  like  to  present  my 
view  of  the  problem,  because  I  tliink  it  is  largely  a  question  of 
the  attitude  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  toward  these  larger 
(questions  of  conservation  which  have  agitated  the  country  for 
the  past  few  years. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  Keystone  State.  She  is  so  situated  with 
regard  to  the  other  states  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  that  she  oc- 
cupies a  central  position,  halfway  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  It  would  be  to  the  lasting  shame  of  Pennsylvania  if  she 
would  let  the  opportunity  pass  of  taking  some  means  of  attempt- 
ing to  check  the  disease.  The  states  to  the  south  and  west  of 
us,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  which  are  very  largely  concerned  in  this  movement, 
would  point  to  Pennsylvania  as  having  let  the  opportunity  slip 
of  doing  something  to  check  the  ravages  of  this  disease.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  tliousand  dollars  seems  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  appropriate  for  the  prevention  of  the  destruction 
of  property ;  that  is,  it  seems  a  large  sum  to  use  in  the  combating 
of  a  single  disease.  Yet  Pennsylvania  is  a  wealthy  State,  and, 
if  we  take  the  many  millions  of  dollars  which  are  at  stake,  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  State  has  appropriated  is  merely 
a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  money  is  well 
spent,  because  we  are  standing,  as  a  buffer  State,  between  the  on- 
spread  of  this  disease  from  the  locality  where  it  started,  and  the 
States  beyond.  In  the  future,  when  we  look  back  on  the  history 
of  the  conservation  movement  in  the  United  States,  this  move- 
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meut  in  rennsylvania  will  be  held  up  as  an  example  of  a  patrio- 
tic movement  of  the  entire  people  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the , 
destruction  of  our  native  forests,  which  are  going  all  too  fast.  ^ 
So  this  movement,  it  seems  to  me  from  my  standpoint,  is  one 
of  the  most  commendable  things  which  has  been  done  by  any 
f?tat«  in  recent  years  and,  even  if  no  direct  result  is  reached,  we 
can  point  with  pride  to  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
check  the  disease. 

At  one  point  there  occurred  to  me  a  little  story  that  was  told 
in  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Professor  Clinton  this  after- 
noon, when  the  paper  of  Professor  Farlow  was  read.  Professor 
Farlow  suggested  that  the  chestnut  blight  came  from  Italy.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  botanist  in  New  York  city,  said  that  he  had 
often  noticed  that  around  the  settlements  of  Italians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City,  these 
smaller  settlements  that  the  Italians  made  outside  the  city,  that 
the  trees  always  died  or  were  killed,  and  he  thought  there  was 
some  relation  between  the  death  of  the  trees  and  the  settlement 
of  the  Italians  nearby.  So  he  suggested  rather  a  curious  name 
fiir  this  maladj'  which  attacked  the  trees — he  said  it  was  a  form 
of  "Dagoeatis."  So  perhaps,  if  Professor  Farlow's  views  are 
correct,  the  trees  which  were  killed  on  Tx)ng  Island  suffered  from 
a  form  of  "Dagoeatis."  That,  you  may  observe,  has  no  scientific 
relativity  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 

MR.  CHESTER  E.  CHILD,  President  Lumber  Maniifactur- 
ers'  Association  of  Connecticut:  Mr.  Chairman :  I  noticed  on  the 
map  presented  this  afternoon  that  it  appears  tliat  chestnut  trees 
are  practically  dead  in  three-quarters  of  Connecticut.  I  noticed 
coming  down  on  the  train,  between  New  Haven  and  New  York, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  dead  chestnut  trees,  and  yet  tliere 
remain  a  great  many  that  are  alive.  I  know  that  along  the 
Connecticut  River,  wiiere  the  blight  is  supposed  to  be  working 
quite  freely,  that  in  a  tract  of  timberwhich  was  sold  on  account 
of  the  blight  being  in  it,  it  was  stated  that  at  least  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  chestnut  trees  were  affected.  I  know  two  men  about  sixty 
years  of  age  who  state  that  they  are  positive  that  they  saw  this 
blight  tw^enty  years  ago,  or  something  that  looked  the  same  as 
is  shown  in  the  blight  to-day, — that  they  saw  the  same  thing 
twenty  years  ago.    I  would  like  to  ask,  unless  the  information 
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is  res(TV(Mi  to  ho  given  us  t4)inorr()w  morning,  wli(»Uier  there  is 
any  data  to  show  what  the  expense  is  to  cut  out,  remove  and  take 
up  the  infeeted  chestnut  trees  where  the  blight  is  kno^wn  to  be 
working. 

MR.  I.  C.  WILLIAMS:  In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Chestnut  Blight  Commis- 
sion has  no  data  at  hand  which  will  answer  him  directly.  The 
work  of  tlie  Commission  has  not  been  specificially  directed  t/) 
cutting  oift  diseased  trees,  but  has  been  in  the  direction  of  urg- 
ing persons  to  do  tliat.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  follow  that 
work  sufficiently  closely  to  make  an  approximation  of  just  what 
that  cost  would  be.  The  effort  tliat  is  being  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  more  minutely  described  to-morrow  morning,  and 
I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  fair  to  trespass  seriously  upon 
that  paper  this  evening;  but  what  evidence  there  is,  and  what 
knowledge  we  have  on  tlnit  subject,  will  be  laid  before  you  in 
the  morning  in  the  first  paper. 

Some  of  tlie  speakers  this  afk'rnoon  seemed  to  be  utterly  ai)- 
palled  at  the  fiict  that  Pennsylvania  has  thrown  two  luindred 
and  seventy-five  tliousand  dollars  into  a  rathole.  Now  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  tliis  meeting  at  tliis  time  to  realize  that  the 
whole  work  thus  far  accomplished  by  this  Commission  has  been 
-at  an  expense*  of  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
dollars.  That  leaves  a  considerable  margin  of  tlie  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  upon  which  we  are  privileged 
to  go  until  the  first  of  June,  11)13.   (Ajjplause). . 

This  Commission  is  built  upon  business  principles.  It  is  not 
being  dashed  about  wildly,  like  a  potato  in  a  tub,  not  know- 
ing what  it  is  doing  or  where  it  is  going.  It  is  trying  to  find 
its  way.  It  may  be  tliat  it  will  get  lost  in  the  blighted  chestnut 
woods,  but  we  are  going  to  make  an  honest  endeavor  to  get  out 
of  the  woods.  Every  known  method,  and  a  lot  of  methods  that 
are  not  known  and  about  which  we  heard  a  good  deal  this  after- 
noon, will  be  tried.  If  there  is  any  virtue  in  them,  they  will 
be  followed  to  a  finality.  If  there  is  no  virtue  in  them,  we  want 
the  world  to  know  it, — the  sooner  the  better.  The  mere  fact  that 
somebody  believes  that  something  cannot  be  done  is  going  to 
have  mighty  little  weight  in  the  work  of  this  Commission.  (Ap- 
plause).     We  do  not  care  a  rap  what  someone's  belief  is.    If  he 
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has  any  facts  to  bring  to  us  and  lay  before  us,  we  are  willing 
to  accept  them.    We  want  facts;  we  want  knowledge.    We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  scientific  inquiry.     1  understand  that 
science  is  tlie  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  that  its  business  is  to 
get  facts.     Science  simply  describes.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
explanati(Dns.    Therefore,  if  science  will  describe  to  us  the  things 
that  we  are  trying  to  learn,  we  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  science^ 
and  we  by  no  means  are  in  a  position,  nor  do  we  wish  it  to  be  so 
understood  tlmt  we  attempt  to  turn  our  backs  upon  scientific 
inquiry.     The  truth  is  that  this  Commission  wants  all  the  facts 
it  can  get.    It  wants  the  help  of  every  scientist  in  the  land  who 
is  interested  enough  to  pursue  a  line  of  work  and  make  deduc- 
tions therefrom  tliat  are  useful  in  a  work  of  this  kind.    We  want 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  everybody  who  can  lend  an  iota  of 
strength  to  this  work;  but  we  do  not  care  to  join  hands  with 
those  who  see  simply  gloom  and  failure,  and  are  unwilling  to 
make  any  decent  effort  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  thing  can 
or  cannot  be  done.     The  experiments  that  are  being  made  by 
the  Commission  are  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out.    We  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  in(»ffectualness  of  the  cutting-out  method 
of  coml)ating  this  disease,  or  checking  its  spread.    I  do  not  know 
upon  what  foundation  or  upon  wliat  premises  these  conclusions 
are  drawn.     We  have  attempted  to  follow  the  progress  of  this 
inquiry  and  the  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  yet  gentlemen  tell  us  that  it  is  absolutely  ineffectual.    Now 
I  would  like  them  to  tell  us  why  it  is  ineffecttual,  and  how  mucji 
cutting  out  they  have  done,  and  what  real  knowledge  they  have 
derived  from  that  kind  of  work.     If  it  is  going  to  turn  upon 
someone's  opinion,  then  I  would  like  this  meeting  to  believe  that 
probably  one  man's  opinion  is  as  good  as  another's.    If  it  is  not, 
let  us  find  out  why.    I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Stewart,  in  respect 
to  one  sentence  in  his  paper  this  afternoon,  which  you  will  re- 
meml)er  was  one  continued  negation,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  to   s 
tell  us  why  in  that  paper  he  broke  away  from  the  negative  atti- 
tude and,  in  the  very  closing  moments,  took  a  positive  stand  in 
that  he  recommended  the  restriction  of  the  movement  of  nurserv 
stock.    Now  if  there  is  no  use  in  cutting  out  a  diseased  tree,  if 
there  is  no  real  effectual  value  in  doing  any  work  of  any  kind,  if 
we  are  simply  to  sit  down  and  let  things  go  and  take  their  course, 
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if  we  are  going  to  throw  up  our  hands  in  impotent  helplessness 
and  say  "It  is  the  will  of  Allah,"  why  w^ould  he  restrict  the  move- 
ment of  nursery  stock?  If  there  is  any  re^il  reason  for  that,  let  us 
have  it  I  do  not  remember  that  the  Professor  stated  his  reason. 
That  is  one  of  the  questions  his  paper  raised  in  my  mind.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  more  of  your  time,  because  these  ought  to 
be  only  short  discussions.  If  Professor  Stewart  would  be  good 
enough  to  tell  us  why  he  thinks  we  ought  to  restrict  the  move- 
ment of  nursery  stock  and  let  everything  else  go  wide  open,  I  for 
one  would  like  to  know  it,  and  I  believe  there  are  some  others 
who  would  be  interested  in  hearing  it.     (Applause). 

1)K.  STEWART:  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  way: 
That  this  diseased  nursery  stock  may  transmit  the  disease  long 
distances.  In  tliat  way  tlie  disease  may  take  long  jumps,  clear 
across  the  continent, 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  I  understand  from  the  Professor's  paper 
that  birds  likewise  take  long  jumps.  What  will  he  do  with  that 
side  of  the  case? 

DR.  STEWART:     We  can  do  nothing  there. 

MR.  A.  THALHEIMER,  of  Reading,  Pa.:  Gentlemen,  I 
rise  to  protect  the  woodpecker.  (Applause).  I  own  probably 
in  small  woodland  patches,  two  hundred  acres  of  chestnut.  Since 
this  blight  question  first  came  up,  I  have  gone  through  nearly 
all  my  trees  and  I  have*  not  found  a  single  tree  that  was  diseased, 
with  the  exception  of  some  near  the  city.  I  have  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  near  the  city,  and  of  course,  the  boys, — 
maybe  some  of  you  have  done  that, — want  to  get  the  chestnuts. 
They  bunij)  the  trees  and  some  of  them  are  bruised  in  that  way. 
But  my  section  is  full  of  woodpeckers.  They  are  not  immi- 
grants; they  are  stationary  and  tliey  have  not  destroyed  or  in- 
fected any  trees.  I  think  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  at  the  l)ot- 
tom  of  it,  and  find  wliat  really  is  the  cause.  I  desire  to  inform 
you  of  a  subject  in  which  I  took  a  deep  interest, — one  which 
leads  to  this  matter.  During  tlie  war,  in  traveling  through  Vir- 
ginia or  througli  Maryland,  you  all  know  how  scrub  oaks  are 
scattered  over  all  that  country.  A  scrub  oak  is  a  very  small  tree 
and  does  not  bear  any  fruit  at  all.    I  often  wondered  where  they 
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came  from,  not  having  been  planted  there.  In  going  from  here 
to"  Wasliington,  or  going  anywhere,  if  I  knew  of  any  farmer  w  ho 
lived  in  that  neighborhood,  I  would  ask  him  what  he  knew  about 
it,  and  none  of  them  could  tell  me.  I  was  anxious  to  know  and 
see  if  I  could  not  get  that  information.  I  wrote  to  the  Forestry 
Department  at  Washington,  and  could  get  no  definite  informa- 
tion there.  One  time  in  moving  from  one  house  to  a  new  house 
and  in  rearranging  my  library,  I  got  hold  of  a  book.  The  library 
had  belonged  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  lawyer,  and  I  got  some  of  his 
books  in  remembrance.  I  looked  through  those  books  and  I  found 
a  book  of  birds,  and  among  them  I  found  a  picture  of  a  bird 
called  a  "tree  planter."  It  gave  a  description  how  that  bird 
traveled  from  Maine  to  Florida,  traveled  from  the  north  to  the 
south  and  migrated  again  north,  and  they  had  a  committee, — 
I  do  not  know  w^hether  it  was  a  Committee  of  Thirteen  or  not, — 
but  they  had  a  committee  which  would  carry  the  nuts  and  plant 
them  for  food  on  both  ways.  Then,  down  South,  they  shoot 
these  tree  planters  and  utilize  them  for  food,  and  I  suppose  there 
are  not  enough  coming  back  to  pick  up  all  the  fruit  which  is 
planted,  and  that  this  is  the  way  it  grows  up  into  scrub  oaks. 
(Applause). 

PROFESSOR  W,  D.  CLARK,  Pa.,  State  College :  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I  came  here  to-day  to  this  Conference  because, 
being  a  forester  by  training  and  by  profession,  I  am  vitally  in- 
terested in  any  movement  which  seeks  in  a  practical  way,  to  con- 
trol or  to  eradicate  the  chestnut  blight  disease.  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  value  and  importance  of  the  chestnut  tree,  both  as  a 
timber  producer,  to  enhance  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  landscape, 
as  a  shade  tree  and  as  a  nut  producer,  and  I  heartily  favor  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  studies  and  experiments  in  order  to  deter- 
mine wiiether  or  not  there  is  a  practical  way,  within  the  means  of 
human  agencies,  either  to  eradicate  or  control  tliis  disease.  I 
am,  however,  very  solicitous  lest,  on  account  of  tlie  obviousness 
of  this  disease,  the  directness  with  which  it  works,  the  quickness 
of  its  results,  and  the  generally  common  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  will  become  blind  to  two  other  diseases  of  trees  which, 
on  account  of  their  remoteness,  tlieir  complex  character  and 
their  slow,  insidious  way  of  working,  we  are  apt  to  forget.     I 
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refer  to  the  disease  knowu  as  an  uujust  and  unscientific  manner 
of  taxing  timber  lands,  and  to  the  disease  known  as  forest  lires. 
Here  are  two  diseases  which  threaten  to  destroy  not  only  chest- 
nut trees,  but  all  of  our  forest  trees.  These  diseases  threaten 
not  only  to  destroy  our  standing  trees  but  to  prevent,  or  make 
useless,  the  planting  and  growth  of  any  forest  trees.  These 
diseases  are  not  well-known  diseases  which  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol. They  are  entirely  within  the  control  of  human  agents,  and 
I  would  be  grateful  if  I  could  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every 
member  in  attendance  upon  this  (Jonvention  that  if  we  could 
only  control  the  forest  fires  and  bring  about  a  just,  scientific, 
and  uniform  system  of  taxing  forest  land,  and  then  go  ahead  and 
plant  trees,  trees  immune  from  this  dreaded  disease,  pine  trees, 
oak  trees,  hickory  trees,  poi)lar  trees,  valuable  timber  trees,  we 
would  have  so  many  timber  trees  flourishing  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  that  it  really  would  not  matter  a  very  great  deal  if 
we  had  no  more  chestnut  trees.  We  could  possibly  get  along 
without  them.     (Applause). 

MR.  P.  B.  JEWETT,  of  Susquelianna  county.  Pa. :  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Gentlemen :  I  came  to  the  City  of  Ilarrisburg  to-day 
not  particularly  to  attend  this  Convention;  but,  when  I  arrive<l 
here  and  the  programme  was  thnist  before  me,  every  other  item  of 
my  business  stopped,  and  I  have  attended  your  nun^tings  and 
have  been  very  much  interested. 

The  first  dollar  that  I  ever  remember  of  having  in  my  life  was 
derived  from  the  chestnut  tree,  half  a  century  ago,  when,  as  a 
little  boy,  I  picked  up  the  chestnuts.  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  every  phase  of  tlie  discussion,  because,  like  the  gentle- 
man over  here,  I  have  several  acres  that  have  chestnut  trees  on 
them.  In  this  evening's  lecture  there  was  tlirown  on  the  canvas 
a  view  of  the  harvest  of  that  chestnut  orchard  in  Irish  Valk'y, 
near  Shamokin,  and  in  the  picture  I  noticed  the  green  burrs 
were  harvested.  The  question  that  I  wish  to  ask,  if  Professor 
Davis  is  present,  is,  how  tliey  could  get  those  green  burrs  off 
from  the  trees  without  injuring  tliem?  All  those  that  have 
knowledge  from  experience  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  green  burr  from  its  native  branch  until  the  frost  comes 
and  kills  the  connection  betwe(Mi  the  burr  and  the  branch.     I 
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remember  distinctly  a  few  years  ago,  perhaps  fifteen,  I  jnade 
my  first  shipment  of  chestnuts  to  New  York.  I  sent  them  to  a 
commission  merchant  and  I  was  surprised,  although  I  knew  that 
it  was  early,  to  receive  back  in  two  days'  time  returns  of  twenty- 
four  dollars  per  bushel  for  that  shipment  of  chestnuts,  with  this 
advice:  "Ship  chestnuts  as  fast  as  possible.  Your  shipment 
was  the  first  that  came  into  the  City  of  New  York  this  fall." 
I  tried  to  get  another  shipment,  but  I  could  not  get  those  burrs 
open,  and  the  last  shipment  I  made  to  New  York  that  same  fall 
brought  me  only  $2.50  per  bushel,  I  agree  with  the  gentlemen 
that  have  read  these  very  interesting  papers,  so  very  interesting 
to  us,  indeed;  but  so  far  as  the  spread  of  this  disease  is  con- 
ceited, I  am  on  the  side  of  the  woodpecker,  because  tlie  wood- 
pecker has  been  my  friend  from  my  boyhood  up,  and  I  have 
learned  to  love  the  music  of  his  beak.  But  let  me  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, a  few  years  ago  I  was  out  in  Kansas,  and  on  that  wild 
prairie,  a  heavily  loaded  team  had  passed  over  in  the  spring.  It 
was  September  when  I  was  there,  and  across  that  unbroken 
prairie  were  two  distinct  tracks  and  sometimes,  when  the  for- 
ward wheel  had  not  run  exactly  straight,  there  were  four  tracks; 
and  in  every  one  of  those  tracks  was  a  thrifty  growth  of  sun- 
flowers. Can  you  tell  me  how  those  sunflowers  came  there?  If 
you  will  Ml  me  that,  I  will  tell  you  what  spreads  the  fungus  on 
your  trees.  It  is  nature.  You  know  we  all  of  us  love  up-to-date 
stories;  we  do  not  care  about  the  old  "chestnuts"  so  much.  But 
in  this  case  the  chestnut  is  very  important  and,  in  closing,  I 
want  to  speak  a  word  of  commendation  for  Mr.  Williams  and  for 
the  men  who  so  wisely  voted  tlie  appropriation  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  tliousand  dollars  to  this  work.  I  appreciate  it. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  a  boy,  it  has  been  grumble,  grumble, 
grumlde  about  appropriations  and  graft,  and  so  on.  New  Y^ork 
State  can  sympathize  with  us  somowliat  in  the  matter  of  Ciipi- 
tol  graft.  You  remember  you  got  tln*ougli  witli  it  in  Albany.  We 
got  through  with  it  without  as  many  years  of  experience  as  you 
did,  but  I  remember  very  well,  afl(4'  tlu*  old  Capitol  burned  hcn'e, 
that  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated. 
Why,  that  was  a  big  sum ;  but  you  know  how  that  "chestnut" 
grew,  and  we  got  out  of  it  with  thirtc^en  millions.     T  am  very 
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thankful  that  the  "chestimt"  of  the  old  approi)riation  is  improv- 
ing; that  we  have  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  api>ropriated,  and  that  we  are  getting  out  of  it  with 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  as  far  as  it  goes  now.  So  I  think 
that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  done  finely  in  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  work.  I  pay  tax  on  timber,  and  I  want  to  pay 
tax  on  timl>er-land.  It  is  fair  and  square  that  we  should  pay  it, 
and  let  the  gentleman  that  complains  of  it  remember  that  none 
of  that  tax  goes  into  the  State  Treasury. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  We  wish  to  hear  Professor  Clark's  reply 
to  the  question,  but  there  are  a  number  of  others  who  are  pre- 
pared to  make  remarks.  The  Chair  would  ask  if  you  have  any 
instructions  which  you  would  give  to  govern  our  discussion 
from  now  on.  Do  you  wish  to  limit  the  length  of  the  remarks? 
I  will  entertain  a  motion,  if  it  is  your  desire. 

MR.  E.  A.  WEIMER,  of  Lebanon,  Pa,:  Mr.  Chairman:  I 
would  suggest  that  we  limit  our  remarks  to  the  chestnut  blight. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  the  speakers  be  very  careful  not  to 
bring  out  facts  ^without  careful  consideration.  The  man  on  my 
left  here  talked  about  the  spores  being  sticky.  He  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  spores  were  sticky  only  during  a  certain  portion 
of  their  lives.  Another  man  on  my  right  talked  about  the  wood- 
pecker, but  he  did  not  consider  the  fact  that  the  woodpecker  does 
not  pull  out  the  grub  with  his  feet,  and  that  is  about  the  only 
place  he  could  get  the  spores  on.  We  want  to  be  very  careful 
w^hen  we  are  going  to  get  at  any  facts,  not  to  hunt  up  facts  to 
base  our  arguments  on,  but  to  base  our  arguments  on  facts.  I 
suggest  in  the  future  that  we  deal  only  with  questions  dealing 
with  chestnut  blight,  and  accept  Mr.  Sober's  invitation  to  visit  his 
orchard  when  the  chestnuts  are  ripe. 

DR.  MICKLEBOROUGH,  of  New  York  State:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  a  word  with  reference  to  tlie  spread  of  the  disease  by 
the  spores:  During  tlie  summer  the  conldial  spores,  those  thread 
spores  which  have  been  explained  to  us  to-day,  are  produced 
in  myriads  upon  the  diseased  tree.  The  water,  the  rain  will 
readily  dissolve  those  little  sticky,  pa*sty  threads  and,  when  they 
are  dissolved,  it  takes  about  eight  or  nine  thousand,  put  end  to 
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end,  to  measure  an  inch.  Tliey  are  exceedingly  small  micro- 
scopic objects  and  they  are  readily  carried  by  the  wind,  and  not 
very  much  by  the  woodpecker.  That  is  my  judgement  of  the  case. 
The  wind  will  carry  those  very  readily,  and  sometimes  to  a 
considerable  distance.  I  think  we  can  account  for  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  the  carrying  of  the  spores,  by  the  wind.  Bailroads 
are  sinners  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  matter.  The  trains,  as  they 
sweep  through  the  country,  will  create  a  great  deal  of  draft, 
and  you  will  notice  along  certain  main  lines  that  the  disease  has 
spread  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty  and  rapidity.  Now  these 
spores,  when  they  are  lodged  upon  a  chestnut  tree,  are  washed 
down  by  the  rain,  by  the  water,  by  the  dews,  and  you  are  very 
apt  to  tind  the  disease  attacking  the  tree  in  the  fork  of  the  limb. 
You  will  find  it  there  perhaps  more  frequently  than  any  other 
place,  and  there  is  a  good  place  for  the  entrance  of  the  spore. 

Now,  to  digress  from  that  for  one  moment,  I  think.  Sir,  that 
Pennsylvania  has  done  a  magnanimous  and  great  thing,  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  from  Deputy  Commissioner  Williams.  We  were 
told  by  the  Governor  that  the  value  of  the  chestnut  stand  in 
this  State,  I  think,  was  forty  millions  dollars.  The  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  appropriate  one  per  cent. 
of  that  wliich  is  endangered  by  this  chestnut  blight.  In  fact,  the 
Governor  told  us  the  estimate  was  based  upon  fifty  cents  per 
tree.  Indeed,  if  the  statistics  were  carefully  made,  Pennsylvania 
has  not  appropriated  more  than  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
to  protect  the  value  of  a  great  chestnut  growth.     (Applause). 

DR.  GIDDINGS,  of  West  Virginia :  Mr.  Chairman :  I  would 
like  to  raise  some  questions  in  connection  with  Dr.  Clinton's 
statement.  I  infer  two  things  from  it :  One  is  tliat  the  control  of 
the  gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts  was  not  a  valuable  expendi- 
ture of  money;  another  was  that,  by  leaving  off  the  control  of 
the  peach  yellows  in  Connecticut,  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
that  State.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  those  inferences  are  correct 
and  if  Professor  Clinton  has  data  to  show  that  the  dropping  of 
the  poach  yellows  inspection  has  been  to  tlie  advantage  of  Con- 
necticut 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Professor  Clinton,  can  you  answer  those 
questions  in  a  word  or  two? 
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PROFESSOR  C^LTNTON :  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  the 
stateiueiit  that  gypsy  moth  work  in  Massachaiisctt«  was  not 
effective.  I  said  it  meant  a  h>ng  light  and  a  continnous  liglit. 
This  chestnut  blight,  from  tlie  re-infection,  would  make  the  figlit 
a  continuous  one.  You  could  not  do  it  up  and  leave  it  there. 
You  would  have  to  keep  at  it  forever,  provided  the  material  con- 
tinued. Regarding  the  peach  yellows  law,  my  statement  was 
that  they  dropped  that.  Tiie  reason  it  was  dropped  was  because 
it  made  so  much  trouble  with  the  farmers,  by  going  into  their 
orchards.  You  would  find  that  same  difficulty  with  the  farmers 
in  Pennsylvania  that  you  would  in  Connecticut. 

Dli.  AIERKEL,  of  N.  Y. :  Mr.  Chairman:  1  have  been  on 
my  feet  continuously  ever  since  Mr.  Williams  spoke,  and  was 
about  to  give  it  up.  Some  of  tiie  points  1  wanted  to  bring  out 
have  already  been  brought  out.  However,  I  want  to  thank  Mr. 
Williams.  I  want  to  thank  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
passing  that  law.  Pennsylvania  has  sliown  all  the  otlier  States 
in  the  Union  what  it  is  i  >  jiiiss  an  unselfish  law.  If  we  could 
only  have  a  Federal  law  that  would  be  as  broad  as  the  law  of 
l^ennsylvania  ought  to  be  and  could  easily  be  made,  by  simply  in- 
serting the  words  after  "the  chestnut  ivae  blight,''  "and  any  other 
fungous  or  insect  pest,"  w^e  would  have  no  trouble  with  our  fun- 
gous or  insect  pests  after  a  certain  length  of  time.  Sometime  ago 
I  wrote  that  only  when  we  considered  a  tree  that  is  dangerously 
infectiid  with  an  insect  or  fungous  pest  as  dangerous  as  a  person 
infected  with  smallpox  or  as  a  rabid  dog,  will  we  get  rid  in  our 
forests  of  insect  and  fungous  pests.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Williams  and  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  not  be- 
come discouraged  by  the  large  amount  of  cold  water  that  has  been 
thrown  on  their  plans.  I  am  sure  that  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
ajipropriated  will  never  be  missed,  even  if  no  beneficial  results 
are  obtained;  but  that  the  everlasting  shame  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  would  snfl'er  if  she  made  no  attempt  to  save  her 
chestnut  trees,  sliould  be  enough  not  to  disconragci  any  and  all 
citizens  from  unselfish  effort  for  their  fellow  men. 

GEORGE  G.  ATWOOD,  of  New  York:  Mr.  Chairman: 
There  is  a  little  desk  in  Albany  that  has  been  open  for  about  a 
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year,  and  In  that  desk  is  about  everything  tliat  lias  been  said, 
or  thonght,  or  drearaed  of,  relative  to  the  chestnut  bark  disease. 
We  have  had  the  advice  of  our  friend  Stewart,  who  thinks  as 
Dr.  Clinton  does,  along  the  same  lines.  What  they  have  stated 
here  to-day  we  must  accept  as  the  honest  statement  of  men  who 
know  enouiirh  to  make  such  statements.  Thev  know  what  thev 
are  talking  about,  because  they  have  investigated  this  disease  and 
they  have  investigated  similar  diseases,  so  that  we  must  take 
wliat  they  say  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence.  They  have  beeji 
talking  to  the  point  whether  chestnut  bark  disease  could  be  con- 
trolled or  eradicated.  If  I  were  to  ask  either  one  of  those  gentle- 
men what  they  would  do  with  a  chestnut  tree  in  their  own  yard 
that  was  infected  with  this  disease,  they  would  probably  say. 
"Cut  it  out."  That  gives  us  the  keynote  of  what  I  think  should 
be  done  wiierevcT  there  is  a  possibility  that  single  trees,  or  small 
infections,  can  be  removed.  That  seems  to  be  the  simple  thing, 
and  the  proper,  sensible  thing  to  do.  It  may  have  to  be  done  by 
the  force  of  statute,  but  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  advising 
owners  of  chestnut  trees  that  become  slightly  infcH'ted,  asking, 
urging,  forcing  them  in  every  way  you  can,  to  cut  that  timber 
while  it  is  still  alive  and  save  it.  If  that  were  done  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  their  entire  two  hundred  and  seventy -five  thou- 
sand dollars  would  be  well  expended.  We  are  up  against  a 
proposition  in  New  York.  We  have  probably  two- thirds  of  our 
chestnut  timber  still  intact,  and  we  want  to  save  it  if  we  can. 
Now'  Avhy  should  we  not  go  out  in  the  borders  and  carry  on  a 
nn'ssionary  Avork,  or  something  st.rong(»r,  and  S(*(»  if  we  c.innot 
cut  a  dividing  line?  Let  scientific  men  go  on  with  their  investi- 
gations. We  need  all  the  advice  that  their  broad  knowledge  can 
bring  to  us;  but  the  other  thing  is  a  practical  thing,  a  thing  that 
is  at  our  doors,  and  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  spent  now 
may  result  in  a  saving  of  that  valuable  property  lying  all  to  the 
west  and  south  of  us.     (Applause). 

DR.  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  of  Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Chairman: 
Prof(»ssor  Clintcm  advanced  a  v(Ty  interesting  point;  that  it 
was  the  dry  weather  that  made  these  trees  amenable  to  blight. 
The  evidence  was  that  people  in  Connecticut  thought  the  dry 
weather  had  killed  other  trees  that  died,  if  I  remember  the 
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goiitlenuan  corroctly.  It  seems  to  me  that  tliat  matter  of  the 
drought  would  be  mueli  better  tested  l)y  showing  that,  in  locali- 
ties of  low,  moist,  abundjintly  watered  soils,  the  trees  had  not 
had  blight.  Tliere  must  be  many  such  localities  of  chestnut  in 
Connecticut  where  even  tlie  recent  droughts  of  past  years  have 
not  subjected  many  trees  to  a  dearth  of  water. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Can  you  answer  that  in  a  Avord,  Pro- 
fessor Clinton? 

rilOFESSOR  CLINTON:  I  was  giving  the  various  things 
that  weaken  trees.  Drought  is  one  of  them.  AVe  have  Imd  severe 
droughts  in  Connecticut,  and  I  hold  that  the  situations  that 
have  been  the  most  moist  have  been  the  regions  that  have  suffered 
most  from  the  drought,  because  when  a  tree  is  trained  to  live  in 
a  moist  place,  during  a  drought  it  will  suffer  more  than  a  tree 
on  higlier  land  which  has  been  used  to  dry  soil. 

MK.  CIlANMKIl,  of  Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Chairman:  Wliile 
still  well  on  the  sunny  side  of  life's  meridian,  I  distinctly  re- 
member, as  a  barefoot  boy  on  a  little  farm  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  New  Jersey,  the  advent  of  what  was  known  then  as 
the  Colorado  beetle,  commonly  called  the  potato  bug.  As  a  little 
boy  about  this  high  (indicating)  I  was  put  in  between  the  rows 
to  catch  those  fellows  and  get  them  off  the  vines.  Naturally 
they  appeared  on  the  vines  of  other  farmers  in  that  section,  and 
many  of  the  old  fellows  shook  their  heads  in  despair.  They 
said  "We  will  never  raise  any  more  potat-oes.  The  potato  crops 
are  done  in  Anu^rica."  My  father  did  not  feel  that  way,  although 
I  would  have  been  pretty  well  satisfied  if  he  had.  He  made  me 
hunt  potato  bugs,  and  then  we  later  began  to  use  the  TiOndon 
purple  and  the  Paris  green,  and  so  forth.  We  are  still  raising 
pot-atoes  in  New  Jersey  and  other  places  througliout  the  United 
States,  with  success.  We  still  have  specimens  of  the  Colorado 
beetle  in  the  United  States,  but  Ave  expect  to  go  on  raising  pota- 
toes, and  doing  our  best.  So  it  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  chestnut  bark  blight,  this  chestnut  tree  disease,  we 
are  not  to  hold  up  our  hands  in  despair  and  listen  to  too  much 
of  the  expert  advice  and  opinion  that  falls  from  the  lips  of  our 
university  men.  I  come  from  a  university  myself,  and  I  dare 
say  that.    We  have  heard  much  to-day.    There  have  been  numer- 
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ous  expressious  of  opinions  and  of  guesswork.  We  have  yet 
to  hear  from  any  person  who  tells  us  what  he  has  done  in  a 
practical  way  for  the  cutting  out  and  eradication  of  this  dis- 
ease in  any  extended  form  and  over  any  very  large  tracts  of  land. 
I  am  unfortunate  in  the  fact  that  my  chief,  who  is  custodian  of 
all  the  property  at  Lehigh  University,  is  not  able  to  be  here  to- 
night, Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  whose  nanTe  appears  in  the  roster 
of  officials  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  and  wlio  is 
president  of  Lehigh  University.  He  is  custodian  of  a  large  tract 
of  land,  adorned  on  its  campus  with  many  primeval  chestnut 
monarchs  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  giants 
of  the  old  forest  tract  In  the  rear  of  this  campus  we  have 
some  tw^o  hundred  acres  covered  with  a  coppice  growth  of  chest- 
nut and  various  hardwoods  of  Pennsvlvania.  We  were  exceed- 
ingly  fortunate,  some  years  ago,  in  having  heard  from  the  lips 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Levitt,  an  eminent  landscape  engineer  of  New  York 
City,  the  warning  that  our  chestnut  trees  were  likely  to  be  visited 
with  ail  insidious  enemy,  which  would  destroy  them  all.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  summer  of  1908  that  I  as  custodian  of 
those  grounds,  saw  any  unusual  discoloration  on  either  the 
bark  or  foliage  of  a  chestnut  tree,  except  that  which  seemed  to 
be  natural  in  the  decay  of  any  specimen  of  deciduous  trees.  Dur- 
ing that  summer  I  saw,  on  a  small  chestnut,  this  unusual  dis- 
coloration and  the  appearance  of  small  red  or  brown  pustules. 
This  tree  was  immediately  cut  down  and  portions  sent,  after  all 
other  i)ortions  were  burned,  to  Mr.  I.  C.  Williams,  Deputy  State 
Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania,  who  placed  it  in 
incubation  and  pronounced  it  the  chestnut  bark  blight,  or  dis- 
ease. I  am  not  familiar  with  the  scientific  name.  I  was  then 
cautioned  by  the  president  to  be  careful,  observant,  and  vigilant, 
and  to  watch  for  any  recurrence  of  this  thing.  To  hasten  from 
that  time  on,  through  the  summer  of  1910,  when  it  appeared, 
and  in  1911,  we  have  done  exactly  as  was  recommended  to  us 
by  Mr.  Williams  and  by  Dr.  Rothrock,  who  visited  us  during 
this  period  of  time  and  walked  through  our  coppice  grove  of 
chestnut.  I  am  not  able  to  say,  after  extended  experience  along 
this  line,  that  all  trees  which  are  treated  by  severe  pruning, 
which  have  been  touched  by  this  blight,  may  be  saved.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  we  have  tided  trees  over  one  year  and  two 
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years,  lliat  W(Te  stnk(»ii  with  the  blight,  by  removing  all  such 
portions  as  were  affected  by  it,  treating  them  with  a  composi- 
tion of  coal  tar,  diluted  slightly  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  so 
that  it  might  be  easily  applied  with  a  brush,  using  it  both  as 
a  fungicide  and  insecticide;  using  it  on  bark,  wood,  and  broken 
places.  Thus  far  we  feel  that  our  work  has  been  successful 
along  this  line.  Last  year  it  is  true  we  cut  out  forty  trees,  all 
of  tliem  less  than  ten  inches  in  diameter.  We  have  as  yet  lost 
but  three  trees  in  all  this  large  tract  of  land  that  were  more 
than  this  size.  We  have,  as  I  said  before,  saved  many  trees  by 
severe  pruning  and  trimming,  cutting  out  all  diseased  places  and 
treating  them  with  this  solution  of  coal  tar,  ordinary  coal  gas 
tar;  so  that  we  feel  it  is  worth  while  to  do  something  along  this 
line.  We  do  not  feel  like  the  dear  old  lady  who  stood  up  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  when  Mr.  Fulton  was  about  to 
experiment  with  his  steamboat,  and  said,  as  it  was  puffing  and 
blowing,  "It  will  never  move,  it  will  never  move,''  and  when  the 
ropes  were  cast  off  and  the  boat  moved  out  into  the  stream, 
she  said  "It  will  never  stop,  it  will  never  stop."  We  hope  this 
will  be  a  successful  work,  prosecuted  for  the  highest  end  by 
this  worthy  and  able  Commission  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  we,  as  representatives  of  Lehigh  University,  Dr.  Drinker, 
Professor  Hall,  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  and  myself  as 
custodian  of  the  grounds,  stand  ready  to  help  you  with  anything 
we  can  do  for  you.  We  stand  ready  to  listen  to  what  you  say  to 
us,  stand  ready  to  take  your  advice  as  a  Commission,  and  go 
with  you  hand  in  hand  along  this  line.     (Applause). 

DR.  IT.  S.  REED,  of  Virginia:  Mr.  Chairman:  Regarding 
one  of  Dr.  Smith's  questions,  w^e  have  a  few  observations  upon 
the  chestnuts  in  Virginia.  Reference  has  been  made  this  after- 
noon to  the  bliglit  in  Virginia.  It  has  been  found  there  in  some 
instances, — probably  there  is  more  there  than  we  think, — 
but  we  have  observed  this  that  wherever  it  has  been  found,  that 
it  was  at  an  altitude  of  less  than  800  feet.  Most  of  the  chestnut 
timber  that  is  healthy,  and  the  greatest  majority  of  it,  is  at  an 
altitude  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet,  and  on  none  of  that  which 
is  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level  has  any  trace 
of  the  blight  been  found ;  but  it  is  found  occurring  at  altitudes 
less  than  800  feet  and  in  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  great. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN :  Ou  account  of  the  particularly  interest- 
ing address  that  we  heard  from  Professor  Davis  to-night,  the 
Chair  thought  that  there  would  be  some  questions  directed  to 
him,  but  it  seems  that  the  discussion  has  gone  along  on  somewhat 
different  lines.  There  is  one  question  however,  which  Professor 
Davis  has  not  answered,  with  reference  to  gathering  the  crop 
while  it  is  still  green,  if  I  remember  the  question.  Will  Pro- 
fessor Davis  kindly  answer  that  question? 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS:  In  September,  when  the  burrs  are 
green,  you  can  shake  thejn  from  the  trees  UvS  you  can  apph^s, 
and  the  entire  crop  has  bcieii  harvested  without  frost.  Wlien 
they  are  shaken  off,  tiiey  are  allowed  to  dry  a  little  wliile.  When 
you  shake  them  off  in  September  they  color  up  brown  and  the 
frost,  I  think,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  This  note  has  bcH?n  sent  to  the  Chair: 
**Will  you  please  ask  Dr.  Spalding,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  what  has  been  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  chestnut  bark  dis- 
ease?" Of  course,  it  will  be  impossible  now  to  go  into  that  sub- 
ject at  length,  but  if  Dr.  Spaulding  will  tell  us,  in  a  minute  or 
two,  something  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  in  a  word, 
the  main  features  of  the  method,  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

DR.  SPAULDING  :  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  vicinity,  because  I  have  been  working  on 
other  problems  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  few  years.  I 
simply  know,  in  a  rough  way,  that  the  method  of  cutting  out 
had  been  practiced  wherever  diseased  trees  have  been  found  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  that  has  been  fairly  successful.  There  are  cases 
where  spores  have  been  found  on  the  stump  of  an  old  tree.  In 
many  cases,  I  am  sure  from  Dr.  ^letcalf's  statement,  no  special 
precautipns  were  taken  to  remove  the  diseased  chips,  or  even  to 
remove  the  bark  from  the  stump,  so  that  certain  cases  might  very 
well  be  expected  to  have  the  fungus  at  this  time. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  seems  now,  the  time  being  half  past 
ten,  that  we  had  best  do  one  of  two  things:  either  take  a  recess 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  sharp  nine  o'clock,  or  de(*i(l(»  to  spc^ud 
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the  rest  of  the  uigkt  here  and  finish  this  subject  The  Chair 
learns  that  Mr.  H.  P.  JMarshall  is  not  here  and  therefore  cannot 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  New  York.  He  will 
ask  Mr.  Merkel  to  take  his  place.  This  Committee  will  meet  at 
the  right  of  the  Chair  immediately  after  adjournment,  only  for 
a  minute  or  two. 

MR.  THALHEIMER,  of  Reading,  Pa.:  Mr.  Chairman:  I 
was  listening  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  think  he  has 
the  proper  theory,  that  is,  that  tlie  spores  are  spread  by  the 
wind  blowing  them  from  place  to  place,  and  just  according  to 
how  the  wind  blows  at  a  certain  time.  Take  the  Orlansa  tree. 
It  is  called  Orlansa  in  Latin,  Lancewood  in  English  and  Para- 
dise tree  in  German.  It  is  a  tree  like  a  sumac.  There  is  prob- 
ably one  out  of  fifty  that  has  a  seed  on  it,  like  grapes,  and  at 
certain  times  of  the  winds  they  are  blown  for  thousands  of  feet. 
Some  may  land  between  the  mortar,  or  between  the  bricks,  of 
a  building,  and  a  tree  will  grow  there.  If  you  go  up  Third  street 
from  the  ferry  after  you  land  there,  you  will  see  here  and  there 
and  everywhere  in  the  front  yards  a  nice  little  tree  growing 
there,  if  they  have  let  it  grow.  You  have  all  seen  that,  especially 
in  Washington.  That  seed  is  just  like  a  leaf,  and  it  is  as  sharp 
as  a  knife,  and  the  seed  is  encased  in  that  leaf  and  that  gets  into 
any  crevice.  I  have  had  some  taken  out  of  my  wall  that  grew 
there,  and  they  would  groVv  to  a  good  size.  I  have  seen  them 
grow  out  of  a  brick  pavement,  where  tliere  was  not  any  sweep- 
ing or  any  work  done  around. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  As  President  Drinker  cannot  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Mr.  Green  is  asked  to  serve  in 
his  place. 

We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  meet  again  in  this  room. 

(Adjourned  until  Wednesday,  February  21,  1912,  at  9  o'clock 
A.  M.) 
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MORNING  SESSION. 


Wednesday,  February  21,  1912,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  be  in  order. 
We  have  a  busy  session  before  us  and  in  a  fe.w  moments  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  the  presentation  of  such  business  as 
ought  to  come  ujj,  and  then  we  will  proceed  with  our  programme. 
It  has  been  suggested  tx>  tlie  ('hairman,  and  lie  very  heartily  ap- 
proves of  the  suggestion,  tiuit  W(»  should  start  our  morning  ses- 
sion with  a  good  taste  in  our  montlis,  Avhich  would  be  provided 
by  hearing  a  few  remarks  from  our  old  friend,  Dr.  J.  T.  Roth- 
rock,  w'ho  is  recognized  as  the  father  of  Pennsylvania  forestry 
conservation,  and,  if  tliere  is  no  objection,  the  Chair  will  change 
from  the  established  order  to  call  upon  Dr.  Rothrock  for  a  few 
remarks  at  this  time.     (Applause). 

DR.  JOSEPH  T.  R0THR0(;K  :  .Air.  Chairman  and  Gentle- 
'  men:  This  question  of  chestnut  blight,  although  of  course  it  is 
a  ix>rtion  of  the  forestry  work  of  the  State,  is  somewhat  foreign 
to  the  line  in  which  I  have  been  most  actively  interested.  I 
would  say,  though,  that  it  was  my  good  fortune  in  1880  to  spend 
nine  months  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  DeBarry  at  Strass- 
burg,  Germany.  DeBarry  at  that  time  was  recognized  as  the 
leading  fungologist  of  the  world.  I  departed  from  the  faith  tliat 
was  in  me  then,  not  because  of  lack  of  interest  in  the  field,  bat 
because  my  eyesight  gave  out,  and  I  drifted  then  into  forestry. 
So  that  you  will  see  that  I  am  not  wholly  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  this  work  that  you  are  engaged  in. 

Now  when  a  contagious  disease  breaks  out  among  men  or 
among  domestic  animals,  the  first  thing  that  is  done  is  to  limit, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  spread  of  the  infection,  or  of  the  contagion. 
Meanwhile,  the  laboratories  of  the  land  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  find  out  the  causes  and  what  is  to  be  done  to  end  the  trouble. 
The  two  lines  of  work  are  progressing  side  by  side.  When  the 
Peronospora  invaded  the  vine-growing  districts  of  France  and 
Germany,  the  laboratories  of  the  Old  World  were  busily  en- 
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gaged  in  finding  out  how  the  fungus  that  produced  the  trouble 
in  the  wine-growing  districts  found  its  access  into  the  vines.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  Professor  DeBarry  point  out  to  me 
himself  the  first  spore  that  I  ever  saw,  sending  its  germ  threads 
down  into  the  tissue  of  the  plant.  I  do  not  kuow^  who  discovered 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  hut  I  do  know  tliat  that  was  very  in- 
fluential in  limiting  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  restoring  the 
wine  industrv  to  its  normal  and  natural  condition.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve,  however,  that  it  was  (liscov(*red  by  our  scientific  friends; 
hut  they  did  discover  tlie  life  history  of  the  disease,  which  Avas 
a  most  important,  permanent  coii(rihntion  tx)  the  vine-growing, 
wine-producing  induslry  of  th(»  Old  World.  Now  it  s<M*ms  to 
me  that  we  are  in  a  somrwhat  similar  condition  here.  We  have 
with  us  a  pest,  which  is  destroying  (uir  forests.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  destroy  every  spore-produc- 
ing specimen  that  we  know  is  actively  engaged  in  disseminating 
and  widening  the  area  of  the  disease.  That  would  seem  to  be 
one  commonsense  remedy  to  adopt.  It  is  along  the  line  of  what 
we  know  in  the  treatment  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 
In  the  meanwhile,  let  <nir  laboratory  men  go  on  with  renewed 
energy  and  keep  up  the  work.  I  think  that  every  State  in  this 
Unioji  (night  to  have  a  laboratory  of  well  equpiped  scientific 
men,  men  who  follow  their  work  not  for  their  salary  but  for 
the  love  of  the  work.  Those  are  the  men  that  give  you  the  perma- 
nent results.  I  would  like  to  see  everv  State  in  this  Union 
have  a  laboratory  well  equipped  and  well  provided  with  all  that 
is  necessary  to  produce  (effective  work.  Mark  Twain  on  one 
occ^asion  made  the  remark  that  they  had  a  queer  way  of  dealing 
with  criminals  out  W^est.  lie  said  "They  hang  them  first  and 
try  them  afterwards."  Noav  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  the 
known  criminal  with  us  here.  Let  us  hang  him  first  and  then 
"^  let  our  laboratory  friends  try  him  in  the  meanwhile.  (Applause 
and  laughter). 

MR.  HAROLD  PEIRCE,  of  Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Chairman: 
I  move  that  at  11.30  A.  il.,  the  Conference  take  a  recess  until 
two  o'ch)ck,  and  at  that  time,  11.30  A.  M.,  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  meet  in  the  House  Caucus  room.  I  would  also 
move  that  no  resolutions  be  received  after  10.30,  and  that  up 
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to  that  time,  all  resolutions  that  are  desired  to  be  brought  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  sent  to  the  desk,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Resolutions'  Committee. 

Seconded  by  Dr.  Russell  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  motion  is  that  we  adjourn  this  meet- 
ing at  11.30,  to  reconvene  at  2  o'clock,  and  that  at  11.30,  the 
Resolutions'  Committee  meet  in  the  House  Caucus  room,  which 
is  below  this  room,  on  the  main  floor,  and  that  no  resolutions  be 
received  after  10.30  this  morning,  and  that  all  resolutions  should 
be  presented  at  the  desk  during  the  next  sixty  minutes.  You 
have  heard  the  motion,  which  has  been  seconded.  Are  there 
any  remarks?    If  there  are  no  remarks,  we  will  call  for  a  vote. 

The  motion  was  put  and  unanimously  carried. 

MR.  PEIRCE:  I  have  a  letter  that  has  been  sent  me,  that 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  read. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :    Let  the  Secretary  read  tlie  lettc^r. 
Secretary  Besley  read  the  following  letter,  written  upon  letter 
head  of  the  llarrisburg  Roard  of  Trade: 

''Dear  Mr.  Peirce: 

It  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  have  Mr. 
Pearson  call  the  attention  of  the  chestnut  tree  bark  disease  con- 
ference to  several  tilings  relating  to  the  stay  of  the  delegates 
in  llarrisburg. 

1.  The  Capitol  Ruildiug,  itself  easily  one  of  the  tcni  great 
Iniihlings  of  tlie  world,  with  its  ap[)ropriate  and  memorable  art 
decorations,  is  an  exhibit  worth  looking  at.  There  are  courteous 
guides  at  hand  to  explain  to  visitors  its  features. 

2.  The  State  Museum,  housed  in  the  Library  building,  just 
south  of  the  Capitol  building,  is  almost  unicpie  in  character. 
It  presents  an  epitome  of  the  life  and  manufactures  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

3.  The  Citv  of  llarrisburg  is  a  civic  (»xliibit  well  worth  tlu* 
attention  of  any  visitor  to  the  conference.  It  has  in  ten  years 
made  more  progress,  in  proportion,  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States,  toward  true  civic  improvement.  Its  two-mile-im- 
proved water  front,  open  to  the  public;  its  55  miles  of  paved 
streets;  its  great  park  system,  including  749  acres,  which  last 
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year  cared  for  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  visitors;  its 
notably  efficient  and  pleasing  water  filtration  plant,  open  to 
visitors,  on  Island  Park;  its  dignified  city  entrance,  at  Market 
Street  and  the  river, — all  make  it  worth  a  look  from  those  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  conference. 

I  have  instructed  the  secretary  of  our  Board  of  Trade,  Mr. 
James  A.  Bell,  to  present  this  to  you  and  to  proffer  his  assistance 
in  connection  with  any  information  about  the  city. 

Congratulating  you  on  the  already  apparent  success  of  your 
splendid  w^ork,  and  on  the  monumental  and  unique  character  of 
this  conference,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

J.  HORACE  McFARLAND, 

President." 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chair  would  suggest  that  if  Presi- 
dent McFarland  will  kindly  do  so,  it  would  be  most  agreeable 
if  lie  would  be  in  the  ante-room  at  the  close  of  this  session,  to 
meet  delegatx^s  who  desire  to  secure  further  information  or  sug- 
gestions from  him.  Certainly  his  letter  is  much  appreciated. 
Is  there  further  business  to  be  attended  to  at  this  time?  One 
of  the  first  rules  of  physics  is  that  two  objects  cannot  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  The  Chairman  is  reminded  of 
this  rule  when  he  looks  at  the  programme  and  reflects  upon  sev- 
eral requests  that  have  come  to  him  for  other  matters  than  those 
mentioned  on  the  programme  to  be  presented  in  the  short  session 
of  this  morning.  The  fact  is,  we  have  now  just  two  hours,  and  a 
programme  which  easily  could  occupy  double  that  time.  If  mem- 
bers wish  to  give  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  proceed- 
ings this  morning,  it  might  facilitate  matters. 

jMR.  SHEPPARD:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  move  you  that  the 
(^'hairman  be  empowered  to  confine  all  discussions  to  three  points 
ui)on  this  morning's  |»rogranime,  and  tluit  all  talks  on  these  sub- 
jects be  limited  to  three  minutes. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Merkel,  of  Ncav  York. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  is  the  discussion  on  this 
morning's  session  shall  be  confined  to  the  three  jwints  on  the 
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morning  programme.  It  woud  save  a  little  time  if  Mr.  Sheppard 
would  tell  us  just  how  he  defines  those  points,  there  being  four 
papers. 

MR.  SHEPPARD :  First,  the  Pennsylvania  programme,  tlio 
third,  the  chestnut  blight  and  the  future  of  the  forests,  and  the 
fourth,  the  chestnut  blight  and  constructive  conservation.  The 
second  item  (reports  of  the  State  Foresters),  is  one  that  Avould 
be  80  general  that  it  seems  to  me  we  could  hardly  get  very  far 
with  it 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  moved,  then,  tliat  we  confine  dis- 
cussion to  those  three  subjects,  remarks  to  be  limited  to  three 
minutes,  which,  of  course,  would  govern  except  by  exception 
being  made  by  unanimous  consent. 

PROFESSOR  CLINTON,  of  Connecticut:  What  is  this? 
A  Pennsylvania  Conference,  or  a  Conference  of  the  United 
States? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    Are  there  other  remarks? 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS,  of  Washington:  It  might  be  well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  state  some  additional  subjects  that  are  to  be 
presented  this  morning,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  along  this 
line.    We  would  like  to  discuss  the  insects  before  we  are  through. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  There  have  been  numerous  suggestions 
that  we  should  give  some  attention  to  insects. 

MR.  PEIRCE:  I  think  it  would  be  Avell  for  that  resolution 
to  carry  this  morning,  not  in  order  to  cut  off  discussion,  but 
l)ei*ause  the  programme  this  morning  Avas  formed  for  constructive 
work  and  for  utilization ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we  would 
carry  out  that  line  this  morning.  An  opportunity  will  be  given 
this  afternoon,  I  should  think,  for  all  other  subjects  to  be  pre- 
sented. If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  one  thing  that  is  specially 
mentioned  in  those  three  subjects,  I  think  we  can  get  more  elTec- 
live  work  that  if  we  trv  to  have  a  diverse  discussion  this  morn- 
ing. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  If  you  observe  the  subjects  on  the  pro- 
gramme I  think  you  will  find  that  they  would  not  confine  discus- 
sion to  Pennsylvania  questions.    Are  there  further  remarks? 
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MR.  CASSELL,  of  Pennsylvania:  Do  you  think  it  might  Uf\ 
well,  under  the  circumstances,  to  make  No.  2  on  your  programme 
No.  4?  Then,  if  we  have  time  for  it,  it  could  come  up  and  some 
of  our  friends,  who  have  come  prepared  to  report  under  that, 
would  have  their  opportunity. . 

TIIE  CHAIRMAN:    Do  you  ofTer  that  as  an  amendment? 

MR.  CASSELL:    Yes,  sir. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :     An  amendment  is  offered,  that  question 
No.  2  follow  No.  4.     Is  the  amendment  seconded? 
The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Peirce. 

TIIE  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  wish  to  take  any  further  action, 
or  suggest  any  furtlier  action?  If  not,  we  will  put  the  amend- 
ment first. 

Tlie  amendment  was  put  and  carried. 

THE  ('HAIRMAN:  Now  you  have  the  original  motion  as 
amended,  that  discussion  be  strictly  confined  to  the  three  sub- 
jects. Is  there  any  desire  to  open  up  the  insect  question  this 
morning?    If  so,  we  should  hear  another  amendment. 

PROFESSOR  CLINTON:  I  understand  that  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  something  to  say,  and  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  hear  what 
he  has  to  say.  I  move  that,  at  sometime  at  least,  we  hear  from 
liim.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  this  morning  or  this  after- 
noon. 

TIIE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chair  would  be  glad  to  entertain 
an  amendment. 

PROFESSOR  RANE,  of  Massachusetts:  It  seems  to  me  that 
w(»  are  losing  a  good  dinil  of  time  on  these  amendments.  I  should 
lilv(»  to  hear  the  pai)ers,  and  then  also  lu^ai-  Professor  Hopkins 
on  the  insect  question. 

MR.  PEIR('E:     I  would  move  that  Professor  Hopkins  pre- 
sent his  paper  at  two  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
The  motion  was  seconded. 
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THE  CHAIKMAN:  The  Chair  has  one  motion  before  the 
Ilouse^  to  confine  the  discussion  to  three  subjects  and  remarks  to 
three  minutes  in  each  case. 

(The  motion  was  put  and  carried). 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Teiree  makes  a  motion  that  Profes- 
sor Hopkins  be  requested  to  speak  on  the  insect  question  at 
two  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Williams,  was  put  and 
duly  carried. 

THE  CHAIEMAN:  Having  executed  the  criminal,  we  will 
proceed  with  the  trial,  and  ask  Mr.  Hopkins  if  that  will  be  agree- 
able to  him. 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS :  I  had  planned  to  leave  for  Wash- 
ington directly  after  dinner,  at  least  at  three  o'clock,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  will  interfere  with  my  plans;  but,  if  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  meeting,  I  will  submit. 

THE  CHAIRMAN r  It  would  be  very  kind  of  Professor  Hop- 
kins to  remain  over.  It  seems  almost  the  unanimous  wish.  We 
will  proceed  with  the  morning  programme,  the  first  paper  being 
'*The  Pennsylvania  Programme,"  by  the  first  secretary  of  this 
Conference  and  the  executive  oificer  of  the  Chestnut  Blight  Com- 
mission, Mr.  S.  B.  Detwiler.     (Applause). 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRO(}RAMME. 


By  S.   B.  DETWILER,    EXECUTIVE  OFFICER.    PENNSYLVANIA  CHEST- 
NUT TREE  BLIGHT  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Although  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  control  and  eradicate  the  chestnut  bark  disease 
was  made  by  a  number  of  public  spirited  citizens,  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  it  soon  become  evident  that  they 
wore  unable  through  individual,  efforts,  to  save  their  valuable 
chestnut  trees  from  destruction.  As  a  result,  Pennsylvania 
took  up  the  fight  against  this  destructive  tree  disease  in  earnest, 
realizing  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  Commission  was  appointed  in 
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June,  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  investigating  the 
chestnut  blight,  to  devise  and  apply  ways  and  means  through 
which  it  might,  if  possible,  be  stamped  out 

In  1909,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor  General, 
there  were  7,633,180  acres  of  forest  land  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  21  per  cent.,  or  approximately  one- 
iifth,  is  chestnut  timber.  Allowing  two  poles,  four  ties,  and 
two  cords  of  wood  per  acre,  and  allowing  $2.00  per  pole,  33  cents 
per  tie,  f  1.00  per  cord  for  wood,  the  total  value  of  the  chestnut 
tiiuber  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  $55,000,000,  in  round  numbers. 
If  we  allow  $15,000,000  as  the  total  value  of  the  nut  crop,  and 
orchard,  park,  and  shade  trees,  the  total  value,  becomes  $70,000,- 
000.  This  does  not  consider  the  value  of  chestnut  forests  as 
protection  for  water-sheds.  By  dividing  the  counties  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State  into  zones,  as  shown  on  the  map,  on 
(he  same  basis  as  the  above  estimate  is  made,  the  value  of  tlie 
chestnut  trees  already  killed  or  affected  by  blight  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $7,000,000 
is  the  value  of  poles,  ties,  and  otlier  wood  products,  and  $3,0(M).- 
000  is  estimated  as  the  value  of  orchard,  park,  and  shade  trees, 
the  loss  to  nurserymen,  and  to  real  estate  owners.  It  is  believ(Ml 
that  $3,000,000  is  a  low  estimate  for  the  value  of  tliese  trees,  since 
the  loss  to  real  estate  owners  and  to  owners  of  sha<le  and  orchard 
tre(»s  has  been  particularly  severe  in  tlie  southejustern  corner  of 
i\w  State  where  the  diestnut  tree  is  of  great  importance  in  this 
resp(M't. 

No  reliable  (*stimat(»  of  the  annual  income  from  the  sale  of 
chestnut  products  in  Pennsylvania  can  be  given.  The  statisti<*s 
of  tlie  Forest  Service,  for  the  year  1909,  show  that  for  the  United 
States,  tlie  value  of  the  annual  cut  in  that  year  was  approxi- 
niately  $20,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  about  one-half  was  the 
value  of  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles,  the  other  half  representing 
the  value  of  poles,  ties,  and  extract  wood. 

The  Pennsylvania  Chestnut*  Tree  Blight  Commission  began 
its  investigations  in  August,  1911.  The  general  plan  adopted 
by  the  Commission  is  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Metcalf  in  his 
recent  bulletin  on  the  control  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease.  In 
brief,  this  consists  in  first  determining  the  exact  range  of  th^ 
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disease,  especially  the  advance  points  of  the  infection.  The  dis- 
eased trees  of  these  spot  infections  are  destroyed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  located.  Ultimately,  it  is  planned  to  es- 
tablish a  zone  free  from  the  disease  which  will  be  constantly 
patrolled  for  new  infections.  The  portion  of  the  State  west  of 
this  zone  will  be  thoronghly  scouted  over  at  least  once  each  year 
and  new  spot  infections  eradicated  as  soon  as  found. 

East  of  the  immune  zone  no  immediate  attempt  will  be  made 
to  eradicate  the  disease,  partly  because  most  of  the  energy  will 
be  required  to  fight  the  disease  in  the  immune  zone  and  west- 
ward, and  also  because  of  the  poor  market  for  chestnut  pro- 
ducts, especially  cordwood,  of  which  a  large  amount  will  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  planned,  however,  to  place  competent  men  in  the 
region  of  general  infection  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  tim- 
ber owners  to  cut  their  diseased  trees  before  they  deteriorate,  and 
to  assist  them  in  finding  a  market  for  this  material.  In  com- 
munities east  of  the  general  advance  line  where  the  per  cent,  of 
bliglit  is  not  high  and  the  owners  desire  to  co-operate  in  cutting 
out  the  diseased  trees,  the  Commission  plans  to  give  all  possible 
encouragement  and  assistance. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  will  give  a  resume  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  wlii(*h  governs  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commission. 

Section  1.  A  commission  consisting  of  five  jiersons,  to  serve 
for  three  y(»ars,  is  created. 

They  are  given  power  to  use  all  ])ractical  means  to  destroy 
Ihe  chestnut  tree  blight. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  is  dir(»rted  to  work  in  collaboi-a- 
tion. 

Section  2.  The  Commission  and  its  agents  or  employes  aro 
given  power  to  enter  upon  any  property  to  determine  whether 
trees  are  attacked  by  blight.  They  are  directed  to  co-operate 
with  owners  for  the  removal  of  the  trees  and  eradication  of  the 
disease.  The  commission  will  furnish  every  owner  with  infor- 
mation respecting  the  location  of  his  blighted  trees. 

Section  3.     If  an  owner  refuses  to  co-operate  with  the  Com 
mission  in  applying  remedies  or  doing  any  act  directed  to  be 
done  to  prevent  further  spread,  the  Commission  may  give  him 
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tAveiity  days'  notice  that  it  will  proceed  if  he  does  not.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  of  notice  the  Commission  may  cause  trees  to 
be  destroyed  and  the  cost  of  doing  such  work  is  collectible  from 
the  owner;  and  if  the  cost  be  not  paid  within  sixty  days,  the 
Commission  is  directed  to  proceed  by  action  at  law. 

An  owner  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  member  of  the 
Commission  or  any  of  its  agents  or  employes,  within  t^n  days 
after  receiving  his  notice.  The  Commission  will  then  direct  a 
re-examination  and  accord  a  hearing  to  the  person  making  the 
appeal.    Proceedings  in  the  meanwhile  will  stay. 

Section  4.  The  Commission  is  given  power  to  establish  a 
quarantine  or  destroy  trees  not  affected  by  blight,  if  so  doing  will 
result  in  preventing  spread  of  the  disease.  Good  trees  so  de- 
stroyed are  to  be  paid  for  at  current  stumpage  prices.  In  case 
an  owner  be  dissatisfied  with  an  amount  allowed  him  for  the 
destruction  of  good  trees,  he  may  appeal  to  a  court  for  such 
remedy  as  he  thinks  he  may  Ix^  entitled  to. 

Section  5.  Violations  of  this  Act  or  any  of  the  reguhitions 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  or  resistance  to  an  officer  of  tlie 
Commission,  are  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction, the  defendant  may  be  fined  flOO  or  imprisoned  one 
month;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  extended  to  corpora- 
tions as  to  individuals. 

Section  0.  The  Commission  shall  receive  no  pay  but  actual 
expenses  only.  The  employes  of  tlie  Commission  are  to  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  Conuuission  nuiy  determine. 

The  superintendent  of  lUiildings  aiul  Grounds  shall  furnish 
them  with  suitable  offices. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  for  scientific  re- 
search and  office  expenses,  and  |250,()0()  additional  for  general 
field  work. 

Section  7.     Repeals  all  inconsistent  legislation. 

A  quarantine  on  the  shipment  of  chestnut  nursery  stock  was 
declared  by  the  Commission  soon  after  its  organization.  Regu- 
lations were  made  requiring  that  all  nursery  stock  prior  to  ship- 
ment be  inspected  by  an  agent  of  the  Commission  and  dipped  for 
several  minutes  in  an  approved  fungicide,  preferably  Bordeaux 
mixture,  in  the  presence  of  an  inspector.     Nurserymen  are  pro- 
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hibited  from  shipping,  and  transportation  companies  from  carry- 
ing chestnut  stock  not  bearing  the  Commission's  tag.  Chestnut 
nursery  stock  shipped  into  the  State  from  without  is  to  be  held 
at  the  border  of  the  State  for  inspection.  The  nurserymen  and 
transportation  companies  of  the  State  deserve  credit  for  will- 
ingly co-operating  with  the  Commission  to  make  this  regulation 
effective. 

A  field  force  of  over  thirty  men  has  been  organized  and  the 
extent  of  the  blight  in  the  State  has  been  determined  approxi- 
mately. The  infected  region  in  Pennsylvania  occupies  the  east- 
ern two-fifths  of  the  State.  The  western-most  line  of  general 
advance  may  be  shown  by  drawing  a  line  from  Susquehanna  to 
Willianisport,  and  southward  through  Huntingdon  to  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  State,  although  there  are  scattered  spot  in- 
fections west  of  this  to  near  the  Ohio  State  line,  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  State.  The  field  work  done  by  the  Com- 
mission last  summer  and  fall  was  largely  scouting  to  locate  the 
extent  of  the  disease.  From  January  15  to  February  15,  1912, 
1,352  infected  trees  on  87  tracts  have  been  disposed  of  according  / 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Commission,  and  fully  as  many  more 
are  in  the  process  of  removal.  This  is  part  of  the  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  general  scouting  and  the  holding  of  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  educational  work  on  the  part  of  the  field  agents. 
During  the  summer  months,  when  the  work  is  carried  on  to  the 
best  advantage,  it  is  planned  to  increase  the  field  force  so  that 
the  State  may  be  thoroughly  scouted  and  all  diseased  trees  cut 
out  west  of  the  advance  line. 

On  tlie  advance  line  and  to  the  westward,  the  owner  of  the 
trees  marked  for  removal  is  required  to  burn  the  bark  from 
visibly  diseased  or  cankerous  i)ortions  of  tlie  trees.  He  is  also 
required  to  destroy  the  bark  of  the  stumps  of  infected  trees,  either 
by  peeling  the  bark  to  the  ground  line  and  burning  it,  or  > 
by  burning  the  brush  over  the  stump  until  the  bark  is  consumed. 
Experiments  are  being  tried  to  determine  if  it  is  not  practical 
to  cover  the  stump  with  kerosene,  crude  petroleum,  tar,  or  some 
similar  material,  to  make  the  destruction  of  the  bark  thorough 
and  less  expensive.    A  trial  shows  that  one  man  at  this  season  of 
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the  year  cau  peel  six  stumps  10  to  15  inches  in  diameter  in  an 
hour.    That  is  a  conservative  figure. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  use  every  possible  means 
of  securing  the  co-operation  of  owners  in  cutting  infected  tim- 
ber, before  resorting  to  their  power  under  the  law.  The  power 
that  the  law  gives  the  Commission  is  sufficient  to  insure  respect 
for  its  powers,  but  we  realize  that  the  law  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  plan  of  controlling  this  disease  etfective  unless  it 
is  backed  by  strong  public  sentiment  in  its  favor.  This  is  being 
accomplished  by  educating  the  public  to  recognize  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  and  to  realize  its  serious  character  through  lec- 
tures, field  meetings,  circulars,  newspaper  articles,  and  other 
work  of  an  educational  nature,  such  as  interesting  school  chil- 
dren and  boy  scouts  in  the  movement.  So  far,  no  serious  oppo- 
sition has  been  met  with  in  the  work  of  eradication;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  had  exceptional  co-operation  from  all  classes 
of  timber  owners. 

The  Commission  maintains  a  laboratory  for  determining 
doubtful  infections,  and  for  conducting  experiments  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  disease  through  the  use  of  sprays,  fertilizers,  and  medi- 
cations. The  Commission  is  giving  an  impartial  trial  to  the  many 
remedies  submitted,  to  determine  their  effectiveness.  These  ex- 
periments are  being  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  may  be  done, 
but  no  remedy  will  be  endorsed  by  the  Commission  until  its 
efficiency  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt.  Most  of  tliose 
submitting  remedies  for  the  blight  have  in  mind  the  size  of  our 
appropriation  rather  than  the  practicability  and  efficiency  of 
their  remedies  to  the  public. 

The  Commission  keenly  realizes  its  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  funds  placed  at  its  disposal. 
Yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  conference  emphasized  the  great 
need  for  comprehensive  scientific  investigation  into  all  phases 
of  the  blight  problem.  It  is  only  by  finding  out  all  the  facts 
relative  to  the  disease  that  we  can  hope  to  eradicate  it,  and  it 
is  evident  that  many  scientific  facts  of  practical  importance  are 
still  unknown.  For  instance,  it  has  not  yet  been  definitely  deter- 
mined what  agents  are  of  primary  importance  in  distributing  the 
spores,  or  to  wluit.  extent  the  diseasii    may    be    spread    by    the 
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transportation  of  barked  and  unbarked  products  of  diseased 
trees,  two  points  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  cost  and 
efficiency  of  control. 

The  w^oodpecker  and  other  birds  have  been  blamed  for  spread- 
ing the  blight,  w^hen  in  my  opinion  it  is  more  apt  to  be  the  fault 
of  insects.  Further  investigations  may  prove  this  to  be  as  much 
a  problem  for  the  entomologist  as  for  the  pathologist.  We  feel 
a  sentimental  interest  in  the  birds.  Nevertheless,  this  does  not 
free  us  from  also  investigating  them  to  find  out  scientifically 
their  exact  relation  to  the  spread  of  this  disease.  In  otlier  words, 
we  must  investigate  everything,  whether  we  believe  one  thing 
or  another.  At  the  present  time  three  field  agents  have  been  de- 
tailed to  make  special  studies  of  field  conditions  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  further  facts  relative  to  several  of  these  problems. 
Many  lines  of  co-operative  investigation  and  experiment  are  in 
progress  and  others  are  planned.  Detailed  knowledge  of  the 
agents  causing  infection  and  the  time  of  year  when  infection 
occurs,  which  will  be  obtained  as  the  work  progresses,  will  un- 
doubtedly assist  in  making  control  more  etfective  and  in  cheapen- 
ing the  cost  of  the  work  of  eradication,  by  pointing  out  tlie 
simplest  methods  required  to  give  satisfactory  results.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  is  our  belief  that  sanitation  is  practical 
and  should  give  good  results  in  checking  the  spread  of  this  dis- 
ease as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  other  diseiises.  (Quarantine 
measures  proved  successful  in  checking  outbreaks  of  yellow 
fever  after  the  mosquito  was  convicted.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  by  destroying  the  diseased  bark  of  infected  trees  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State,  we  shall  also  destroy  the  agency 
which  spreads  the  disease. 

In  my  opinion,  the  big  problem  which  confronts  us  and  wliich 
more  than  any  other  will  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
our  undertaking  is  the  question  of  profitable  utilization.  A 
satisfactory  market  for  the  various  classes  of  chestnut  w-ood 
which  must  be  disposed  of  as  a  result  of  the  cutting-out  method 
of  control,  appears  to  me  to  be  vital  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  plan.  The  active  co-operation  of  chestnut  owners  cannot 
l)e  willingly  secured  if  they  must  do  the  cutting  at  a  loss.  We 
have  found  that  owners  who  were  reluctant  to  cut  have  been 
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willing  to  do  so  after  they  found  a  market  for  the  product  which 
enabled  them  to  follow  our  regulations  without  expense,  or  per- 
haps at  a  pi'ofit.  The  Commission,  by  acting  as  a  clearing  house 
to  bring  buyer  and  seller  together,  will  be  able  to  assist  ma- 
terially in  solving  this  problem.  There  are  over  thirty  com- 
/inercial  uses  for  chestnut  wood,  and  it  seems  likely  that  all  the 
chestnut  wood  which  will  be  produced  can  be  utilized,  provided 
it  can  be  delivered  to  factories  and  other  consumers  at  a  price 
which  wiir  allow  it  to  compete  with  other  woods.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  seems  to  lie  in  lower  frieght  rates  on  chestnut 
products.  All  classes  of  chestnut  products  will  j)robably  become 
more  or  less  of  a  glut  on  the  market,  unless  rates  can  be  secured 
which  will  enable  such  material  to  find  a  market  over  a  much 
wider  territory  than  at  the  present.  The  greatest  present  diffi- 
culty however  lies  in  the  disposal  of  chestnut  cordwood. 

Pennsylvania's  programme  may  be  summed  up  as  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  along  the  lines  indicated  to  save  the  chestnut  trees. 
If  successful,  we  shall  be  most  happy ;  if  we  fail,  after  an  honest 
fight,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  has  been 
money  wisely  spent.  Even  though  we  accomplish  no  more  than 
to  secure  the  best  utilization  of  the  blight  killed  material,  tlie 
expenditure  of  money  and  effort  is  justified;  and  in  addition,  we 
have  the  educational  value  along  forestry,  conservation,  and 
pathological  lines;  an  object  lesson  to  the  State  and  Nation,  of 
wliich  we  must  not  lose  sight. 

Pennsylvania  hopes  for  two  great  results  from  this  conference; 
first,  the  united  effort  of  the  states  here  represented  in  attempting 
the  control  of  the  chestnut  blight,  and  second,  assistance  from 
users  of  chestnut  products  in  devising  ways  and  means  of  profit- 
ably disposing  of  the  products  of  diseased  trees.  Tlie  other  thing 
needful  to  ultimate  success,  that  is,  the  complete  scientific  facta 
of  the  disease,  will  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  time  through  sys- 
tematic investigation,  through  the  collection  of  facts,  not  tlirough 
hypotheses.     (Applause) . 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Tlie  next  paper  is  entitled  "Chestnut 
Blight  and  the  Practice  of  Forestry  in  Pennsylvania,''  by  Dr. 
H.  P.  Baker,  Department  of  Forestry,  State  C'ollege,  Penna. 
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THE  CHESTNUT  BLIGHT  AND  THE  PRACTICE  OF  FOR 

ESTRY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY  DR.  11.  P.  BAKER,   PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  glad  indeed  of 
this  opportunity  of  presenting  a  very  informal  paper,  and  I 
wish  you  would  consider  it  as  an  introduction  to  discussion  only. 
I  feel  like  apologizing  a  little  for  presenting  so  short  a  paper. 
In  fact,  I  received  a  telegram  in  regard  to  it  just  as  I  was  leaving 
State  College  and  have  not  been  back  to  the  College  since,  so 
that  what  I  have  gotten  together  has  been  on  the  run  and  I  am 
afraid  will  not  be  facts  entirely. 

The  Chestnut  Bark  Disease  (Diaporthe  parasitica) ^  which  was 
first  observed  in  this  country  in  1904  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Y'ork,  has  now  spread  through  the  hardwood  forests  of  ten  to 
twelve  of  the  eastern  States.  Up  to  this  time  the  loss  from  de- 
struction of  chestnut  trees  of  all  ages  has  probably  been  more 
than  fifty  million  of  dollars.  (From  Mr.  Charles  Marlatt,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  National  Geographic  Magazine).  The  chestnut,  because  of  its 
sprouting  capacity,  rapidity  and  vigor  of  growth,  and  the  natural 
durability  of  its  w^ood,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hardwoods 
of  our  eastern  forests.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  farmers' 
wood  lots,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  management  necessary  to 
produce  repeated  yields  of  posts,  poles  and  ties,  and  that  within 
a  shorter  time  than  possible  with  any  other  common  hard  wood, 
or  wood  of  equal  value.  The  length  of  rotation  for  pro- 
duction of  posts  and  poles  may  be  made  so  short,  with  proper 
care  and  protection  of  the  wood  lot,  that  the  ordinary  cry  of  too 
long  an  investment  for  profit  will  not  apply  to  the  growing  of 
chestnut  under  simple  coppice.  By  simple  coppice  we  mean  the 
cutting  of  the  forest  and  its  reproduction  by  sprouts  from  the 
stumps.  This  method  has  been  praticed  by  our  wood  lot  owners 
for  a  good  many  years.  They  have  not  called  it  simple  coppice, 
hut  it  has  been  that  just  the  same,  and  they  have  been  practicing 
if  very  successfully  indeed. 
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1  cannot  believe,  in  view  of  the  great  value  of  chest  nut  avi>o(I 
^^  and  the  rapidity  and  vigor  of  its  growth,  that  we  can  get  along 
without  it  in  our  Pennsylvania  forests,  or  in  our  eastern  forests. 
I  am  optimistic  naturally,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  Ave  will  ever 
carry  on  forest  management  in  this  country  without  using  chest- 
nut. 

With  the  possibility  of  the  complete  commercial  destruction 
of  Uiis  valuable  tree,  it  is  indeed  time  that  the  foresters  of  the 
country  consider  what  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  this  tree  will 
have  upon  the  future  of  the  forests  and  whether  or  not  the  intro- 
duction of  some  special  method  of  management  may  not  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  disease  to  spread  or  make  it  easier  for  the 
tree  to  resist  the  disease  by  keeping  it  in  the  most  healthful  and 
vigorous  growing  condition.  These  are  not  easy  questions  tc) 
answer,  because  we  have  no  precedent  to  follow,  either  in  the 
practice  here  or  abroad.  We  have  never  had  such  a  serious 
enemy  of  the  forest  w^orking  in  a  well  settled  region  of  the  coun- 
try, and  at  a  time  when  both  the  national  and  state  governments 
are  so  well  disposed  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  combating 
the  pest.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  we  are  now  carrying  on 
>^  work  against  this  disease  which  was  undreamed  of  when  >ve 
^  were  suffering  earlier  from  special  insect  devastations  in  our 
forests. 

A  very  brief  statement  of  the  devastations  of  two  similar  pests 
may  help  us  to  appreciate  somewhat  our  problems  in  connection 
with  the  blight.  In  1882  the  Larch  Saw-fly  worm  appeared  in 
the  native  larch  or  tamarack  in  Maine,  and  during  the  next  five 
years  did  tremendous  damage  throughout  northern  New  England 
and  New  York.  Rv  destroving  the  needles  of  the  trees  it  caused 
their  slow  death  and  not  until  the  territory  had  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly covered  by  the  insect  and  until  certain  natural  enemies 
arose  did  this  insect  finally  disappear.  Nothing,  of  course,  was 
done  to  combat  the  insect  or  pri^vent  its  spread.  While  it  was 
not  possible  to  estimate  the  damages  resulting  from  the  work 
of  this  insect,  it  must  have  exceeded  several  millions  of  dollars. 
There  was  no  serious  re-occurrence  of  this  pest  until  last  year, 
when  it  appeared  in  the  tamarack  swamps  of  the  Northern  Lake 
States.    It  is  reported  that  Michigan  is  studying  this  pest  with 
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the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  some  effective  work  against  it.  I 
mention  this  pest  because  it  practically  wiped  out  the  tamarack 
in  northern  New  England  as  a  commercial  tree,  though  after  the 
pest  had  passed  there  were  single  trees  and  also  considerable 
areas  left  that  were  not  touched  at  all.  We  heard  little  of  it, 
because  there  was  lots  of  timber  everywhere  else,  and  people 
were  not  interested.  It  was  not  brought  home  to  them  as  tlie 
work  of  this  chestnut  disease  is  here  in  rennsylvania.  Yet  the 
tree  was  not  wiped  out  entirely,  and  I  cannot  believe  that,  even 
though  this  blight  disease  may  spread  ever  so  widely  through 
the  Appalachians,  that  the  chestnut  will  become  extinct. 

The  second  and  better  known  devastation  of  forests  by  an  in- 
sect was  tliat  of  the  Nun  or  Spruce  Moth  which  appeared  over 
considerable  areas  of  the  spruce  forests  in  southern  Germany  in 
1891  and  92.  Bavaria  alone  spent  over  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  combating  this  insect  and  finally 
by  tlie  use  of  bands  or  rings  of  viscous  tar  on  the  trees  prevented 
the  upward  movement  of  the  larvae  from  the  ground  and  thus 
the  pest  w^as  destroyed.  Great  areas  of  forests  were  clear  cut 
and  the  market  was  glutted  with  spruce  poles  and  logs  of  certain 
sizes.  Dr.  Endres,  the  great  forest  statistician  of  Munich,  re- 
ports that  even  though  there  was  an  apparent  over-supply  of 
timber  from  these  clear  cuttings,  yet  the  market  did  not  suffer 
and  a  good  average  price  was  received  for  all  materials  The 
methods  followed  in  Europe  for  combating  either  insect  or  fun- 
gous pests  are  hardly  applicable  here  because  of  their  denser 
population,  cheaper  labor  and  smaller  and  more  accessible  for- 
est areas. 

Much  was  accomplished  in  Bavaria  and  the  states  of  south- 
western Germany  by  the  clear  cutting  of  the  forests  in  broad 
strips.  In  replanting  these  strips  some  attempt  was  made  to 
replace  the  spruce  by  species  not  susceptible  to  injury  by  the 
moth.  This,  however,  was  not  followed  out  to  any  large  extent, 
because  the  spruce  is  the  most  profitable  tree  for  southern  Ger- 
many. I  believe  that  no  system  we  may  use  in  wiping  out  this 
chestnut  disease,  if  we  are  able  to  do  it,  will  preclude  the  use  of 
chestnut  in  our  future  forest  management.  The  forester  is  going 
to  grow  the  tree  from  which  he  can  make  the  most  money,  if  the 
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agencies  of  nature  will  let  him  do  it.  Of  course,  the  agencies  of 
nature  are  against  us  now  in  this  chestnut  disease  fight.  Strips 
of  forest  in  Germany  often  a  half  mite  wide  were  left  while  the 
cleared  areas  ranged  from  a  dozen  rods  up  to  a  quarter  mile  in 
width,  depending  both  upon  the  age  of  the  forest  and  topography. 
The  Government  having  the  right  of  condemnation  entered  pri- 
vate holdings  at  any  time  and  forced  owners  to  cut  infested  areas. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  act  appropriating  money  for  the  control 
of  the  cliestnut  blight  gives  this  same  right.  We  must,  however, 
proceed  with  great  care  in  condemning  tret^s  and  timber  so  as  not 
to  arouse  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  work  of  blight  eradi- 
cation and  the  introduction  of  methods  of  management  which 
will  perpetuate  best  the  remaining  chestnut  and  other  hard 
woods. 

The  two  pests  described  above  are  unlike,  of  course,  a  fungous 
disease  such  as  the  blight.  Insects  are  always  more  easily  con- 
trolled than  fungous  diseases.  I  mention  this  last  one  to  bring 
out  especially  the  fact  that  Germany  used  a  definite  system  of 
forest  management  to  overcome  a  great  devastation  of  the  forest 
and  that  successfully. 

Along  the  northern  and  western  extension  of  the  blight  there 
should  be  as  clean  a  cutting  of  the  worst  infested  areas  as  the 
market  will  justify.  The  creation  of  a  belt  or  zone  in  which 
there  is  no  chestnut  is,  probably,  not  practicable  in  combating 
this  disease,  which  is  carried  both  by  birds  and  insects.  In  lo- 
calities wliere  there  are  good  markets  for  ties,  mine  props,  acid 
wood,  and  like  small  products,  there  will  be  no  question  as  to 
the  practicability  of  clean-cutting  over  considerable  areas. 
AVhere  a  proper  market  exists  the  possibilities  of  future  returns 
under  the  system  of  coppice  will  be  most  excellent  in  our  hard 
wood  forests.  The  United  States  Forest  Service,  in  a  recent 
statement  as  to  the  possibilities  of  this  sprout  land,  estimates 
returns  as  follows: 

"Good  quality  of  oak  and  chestnut  sprout  land  in  the  Appala- 
chians can  be  purchased  often  for  less  than  five  dollars  an  acre, 
("areful  study  shows  that  in  fifty  years  these  lands  will  yield 
seven  hundred  cross  ties  to  the  acre.  Assuming  that  two  cents 
an  acre  each  year  will  pay  the  costs  of  efficient  fire  protection 
and  that  a  cent  and  a  quarter  per  acre  will  pay  the  annual  taxes, 
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the  cross  ties  would  have  to  be  worth,  at  the  end  of  the  fifty-year 
period  required  to  produce  them,  eight  and  one-half  cents  on  the 
stump  to  return  live  per  cent,  compound  interest  on  the  entire 
investment  in  land,  protection  and  taxes.  Any  advance  in  the 
price  of  tie  stumpage  within  the  lifty-year  period  would  mean 
that  much  profit  over  the  percentage  given." 

I  have  referred  to  those  returns  from  sprout  land  simply  to 
show  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  practicing  simple  coppice 
effectively  over  our  hard  wood  forests.  We  can,  I  believe,  stimu- 
late a  market  for  certain  forest  products.  I  know  that  many 
say  we  cannot  help  the  present  market  conditions,  but  I  am  op- 
timistic in  this  as  great  manufacturing  concerns  are  stimulating 
the  market  for  certain  special  products.  Why  should  we  not  be 
able  by  showing  fully  the  uses  of  chestnut  stimulate  its  use  to  a 
greater  extejit  than  at  present,  at  least?  We  must  emphasize 
continually  Jbhe  utilization  phases  of  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  seeking  methods  which  will  accomplish  the  greatest  good  for 
owners  of  chestnut  timber. 

Simple  coppice,  which  many  of  our  Pennsylvania  wood  lot 
owners  have  been  carrying  on,  in  a  way,  for  years,  is  without 
doubt  the  best  method  both  for  the  perj)etuation  of  the  wood 
lots  and  for  keeping  them  in  such  condition  as  to  insure  the 
chestnut  being  as  hardy  as  possible  against  the  work  of  the 
blight.  That  is,  I  believe  we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  by 
putting  our  chestnut  forests  into  a  more  healthful  condition.  A 
tree  in  a  healthy,  rapid-growing  condition,  is  going  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  blight  and  other  diseases  much  more  effectively  than 
if  it  is  in  the  condition  in  which  too  many  of  our  wood  lots  and 
chestnut  trees  are  at  the  present  time.  Wood  lots  have  been  run 
over  repeatedly  by  fires,  the  humus  is  gone  and  the  soil  has  been 
depleted.  The  trees  are  just  hanging  on,  we  might  say,  and  no 
wonder  they  are  susceptible  to  any  disease  that  may  come  along. 
We  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  methods  of  control  that  will 
put  our  chestnut  forests  into  a  better  growing  condition.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  considerable  proportion  of  our  wood  lots,  in  which 
there  is  chestnut,  have  been  cut  very  carelessly  and  little  or  no 
proti^r-tion  given  the  developing  sprouts  from  either  fire  or  graz- 
ing. There  has  been  more  or  less  complaint  as  to  this  method 
because  of  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the  mother  stump.     A  great 
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deal  of  our  cutting  is  done  carelessly.     Too  high  a  stump  is  left, 
so  that,  when  the  sprout  comes  out,  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  off  by 
wind ;  whereas,  if  the  stump  had  been  cut  low,  even  tliough  it  re- 
quired a  little  more  bending  of  the  back,  the  sprout  would  be 
able  to  establish  a  root  system  of  its  own,  and  there  is  then  al- 
most no  limit  whatever  to  the  life  of  the  mother  stump.     If  a 
high  stump  is  left  and  the  sprout  comes  up  six,  eight,  or  ten 
inches  from  the  ground  or  further,  we  cannot  expect  anything 
else  than  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the  mother  stump;  hence  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  in  properly  cutting  the  chestnut  which 
we  want  to  reproduce  by  sprouts.     Another  cause  for  unsatis- 
fa(*tory  results  from  reproduction  by  sprouts,  and  perhaps  a  jus- 
tifiable one,  in  view  of  present  nmrkets,  is  the  leaving  of  old  mis- 
formed  trees  and  forest  weeds.     These  low-growing,  half-trees 
are  usually  very  tolerant  and  shade  the  sprouting  stump  in  i\ 
way  that  prevents  vigorous  growth.     A  certain  amount  of  shade 
is  desirable,  but,  as  a  rule,  in  our  wood  lots  the  owner,  or  the 
contracting  cutter,  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  these  weeds 
and  leaves  them.     They  take  advantage  of  the  space  and  so  shade 
the  ground  or  the  sprouting  stumps  that  the  sprouts  are  not  vig- 
orous.    One  or  two  cleanings  to  remove  these*  undesirable  trees 
would  make  the  competition  for  space  and  light  much  less  severe 
and  no  doubt  would  result  in  better  formed  chestnut  and  oak, 
and  the  chestnut,  because  healthier,  would  be  better  able  to  re- 
sist both  insects  and  fungi.     These  cleanings  can  be  made  as  re- 
peated cuttings  on  an  exceedingly  short  rotation,  even  though 
the  p^'oduct  will  be  of  value  for  posts  and  mine  props  only,     if, 
instead  of  tliis  weeding  out,  so  to  speak,  of  blight-infested  trees, 
here  and  there,  we  might  induce  the  owners  to  use  a  definite  sys- 
tem of  cutting,  I  believe  we  would  be  accomplishing  more  per- 
manent results.     If  instead  of  this  destruction  of  scattered  in- 
fested trees,  which  may  be  and  probably  is  effective  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  on  small  tracts,  if,  in  the  place  of  this 
weeding  out  process,  I  say,  we  could  induce  the  owners  to  use 
some  such  system  as  clear-cutting  and  planting  with  non-sus- 
ceptible trees,  or  cutting  so  as  to  keep  the  forest  reproducing 
rapidly  by  sprouts,  I  believe  we  would  accomplish  very  much 
more  for  forestry,  in  Pennsylvania.     If  we  could  in  some  wfiy 
bring  about  such  market  conditions  as  to  justify  clear-cutting 
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and  repeated  clear-cuttiugs  until  the  blight  has  disappeared, 
might  we  not  only  get  rid  of  the  l)light,  but  in  the  process  bring 
about  the  introduction  of  definite  forestry  practice? 

I  am  not  condemning  entirely  the  method  of  eliminating  blight 
infested  trees.  That  method  may  be  used  more  successfully  over 
small  areas  of  woodland  such  as  occur  in  the  soutlieastern  part 
of  the  State.  When  one  thinks  of  the  tremendous  areas  of  wood- 
land which  the  Stat«  owns  and  is  owaied  privately  for  instance, 
through  Centre  county  and  on  up  into  Clinton  county,  the  propo- 
sition of  going  in  and  cutting  out  infested  trees  is  a  hard  one  to 
consider.  -If  over  such  lands  we  can  bring  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  method  of  cutting  on  as  short  a  rotation  as  possible, 
and  as  often  as  the  returns  will  justify  it,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
we  will  keep  the  forest  growing  rapidly  and  healthfully  and  that 
we  will  do  more  toward  keeping  the  blight  out  and  perpetuating 
the  chestnut  than  going  here  and  there  through  that  great  area 
and  cutting  out  infested  trees.  While  this  Commission,  w^hich  is 
doing  such  a  i^lendid  work,  and  work  which  will  always  redound 
to  the  credit  of  Pennsylvania,  is  eliminating  infested  trees  here 
and  there  through  the  State,  might  it  not  be  able  also  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  management  among  our  w^oodland  and  forest 

owners  which  will  continue  beyond  the  life  of  the  Commission? 
At  the  present  time,  by  the  practice  of  eliminating  diseased  trees 

you  are  getting  rid  of  those  infested  trees  only.     In  saying  this 

I  am  not  discountenancing  or  underestimating  the  tremendous 

educational  value  of  the  work  which  the  Commission  is  doing, 

but  if  you  carry  on  this  method  of  eliminating  individual  trees 

only,  what  have  you  done  for  the  owner  after  you  get  through 

with  it?    You  may  have  stopped  temporarily  the  blight,  but  if 

at  the  same  time  you  can  introduce  a  system  of  management  that 

is  going  to  put  the  whole  wood  lot  into  better  growing  condition, 

I  say  yon  are  going  to  accomplish  more  in  the  way  of  permanent 

results  and  more  in  a  forestry  way  in  this  country.     (Applause). 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  paper  is  entitled  "The  Chestnut 
lUight  and  Constructive  Conservation,''  by.  Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith, 
of  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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THE   CHESTNUT   BLIGHT  AND   CONSTKUCTIVE   CON- 
SERVATION. 


By  DR.  RUSSELL  SMITH.   OF  THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL,    UNIVERSITY 

OB"  PENNSYLVANIA. 


"A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse !"  In  these  words 
Shakespeare  makes  the  defeated  King  Richard  III  express  the 
value  of  a  certain  piece  of  propiTty,  as  he  pac(^d  the  field  of  de- 
feat, seeking  flight, — not  what  the  horse  would  actually  cost  in 
the  horse  market;  not  what  he  would  bring  in  the  horse  market, 
was  the  basis  of  valuation,  but  wliat  was  going  to  liai)pen  to 
Richard  III  if  he  had  to  go  without  him. 

On  that  basis  I  question  if  the  estimates  of  the  value  of  the 
chestnut  species  have  been  placed  anywhere  near  high  enough. 
The  United  States,  with  a  big  timber  cut,  is  within  from  one  to 
three  decades  of  an  era  of  timber  scarcity  which  will  put  us  in 
the  position  of  having  to  go  raise  timber,  rather  than  go  find  tim- 
ber. In  the  timber-raising  epoch  the  chestnut  comes  to  the 
front.  Taken  altogether  it  is  for  the  next  sixty  years  of  this 
nation  a  tree  without  a  peer,  for  no  otiier  tree  can  touch  it  for  all- 
around  efficiency. 

1.  It  grows  rapidly.  No  other  good  tree  of  the  forest  can 
equal  it  in  the  speed  with  which  it  makes  wood.  By  the  time 
the  white  oak  acorn  makes  a  baseball  bat  the  chestnut  stump  has 
made  a  railroad  tie.  Cut  it  down  and  it  tlirows  its  shoots  up 
six  feet  the  first  year  and  keeps  them  going.  This  astoundingly 
fast  start,  in  connection  with  its  record  fast  growth,  makes  it  a 
forest  marvel. 

2.  The  wood  of  no  other  tree  is  so  generally  useful.  It  is  dur- 
able in  the  ground  as  posts,  a  quality  which  makes  it  a  standard 
telegraph  and  telephone  pole,  and  a  good  railroad  tie  or  mine 
prop.  It  is  durable  above  ground,  giving  it  many  virtues  as  lum- 
ber. It  is  also  a  beautiful,  prized,  and  mu(»h  used  wood  for  in- 
terior finish.  Lastly,  it  is  full  of  tannin,  so  that  any  chip,  top, 
slab  or  scrap  can  b(*  digest (h1  for  this  valuables  manufacture. 
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The  Blight  Threatens  a  National  Loss.     Who  Losesf 

If  anybody  thiuks  he  is  not  a  loser  because  he  has  uot  a  chest- 
nut forest  all  his  own,  he  has  another  think  coming. 

(a)  Do  you  wear  shoes?  If  so,  the  chestnut  interests  you, 
because  we  are  just  beginning  to  make  tannin  for  leather  from 
the  wood  of  the  chestnut 

(b)  Do  you  read?  The  pulp  tliat  remains  after  the  tannin 
is  gone  makes  paper;  also  a  new  industry  just  starting. 

(c)  Do  you  rent  a  house?  Chestnut  wood  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  woods  for  finishing  the  plain  man's  house. 

(d)  Do  you  use  the  telephone  or  telegraph?  Chestnut  makes 
one  of  the  best  telegraph  and  telephone  poles. 

(e)  Do  you  go  a-trolleying?  The  chestnut  is  the  tie-produc- 
ing tree  of  the  future,  if  we  do  not  let  the  blight  kill  the  species. 

(f)  Do  you  own  a  farm  or  a  town  lot?  Chestnut  is  one  of  the 
gi'eat  fence  post  trees  of  America. 

Lastly  in  its  list  of  virtues  we  should  not  forget  its  value,  and 
especially  its  possibility  as  a  producer  of  food  for  man,  and  sheep, 
goats,  hogs,  and  possibly  otlier  livestock.  Already  the  chestnut 
orchards  of  Europe  make  rough  mountain  sides  worth  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  Compare  that  to  American  farm 
lands.  The  chestnut  forests  of  Italy  are  reported  to  make  more' 
bushels  of  nuts  year  after  year  than  the  continuously  cropped 
lands  of  Dakota  and  Minnesota  yield  in  wheat.  Fully  one- 
fourth  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  worthless  for  wheat 
or  corn,  is  better  fitted  for  chestnut  culture  than  any  other  use 
now  in  sight.  If  we  make  them  yield  no  better  than  the  Italians 
do,  that  would  give  us  ninety  million  bushels  of  nuts,  an  amount 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  our  wheat  and  corn  crops  combined. 
It  would  make  this  one  of  the  greatest  sheep  and  i)ig  fattening 
states  of  the  country. 

The  stake  in  maintaining  the  chestnut  species  from  destruc- 
tion is  large.  The  estimate  of  three  hundred  million  dollars  is 
probably  under,  rather  than  over,  the  proper  figure.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  definite  knowledge  of  the  cure,  how  much  are  we  justified 
in  spending  in  uncertain  efforts?  The  problem  is  one  of  insur- 
ance.    Forty     billion     dollars'     worth     of     property     in     the 
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United  States  was  insured  last  year  against  fire,  at  an  average 
rate  of  1.14  per  cent,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  million  dollars 
for  fire  insurance  in  one  year. 

Now  ninety-nine  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  that  property  was 
insured  against  a  fire  that  did  not  come.  American  property 
owners  are  paying  over  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erty to  be  insured  against  a  chance  of  less  than  one  in  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three.  Now  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  here 
that  the  blight  has  a  better  than  a  one  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
third  chance  ot  winning  out  if  Ave  sit  still.  Therefore,  business 
analogy  tells  us  that  we  can  at  least  afford  to  pay  an  average  in- 
surance rate  on  the  risk.  Don't  forget  that  this  fire  has  already 
broken  out.  If  we  raise  an  average  insurance  rate,  for  a  fight- 
ing fund,  we  have  about  three  million  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  year  coming  to  us.  Thus  far  the  whole  American 
nation  has  not  spent  over  one  per  cent,  even  of  that  sum,  and  the 
blight  has  already  destroyed  nearly  or  quite  one  thousand  times 
as  much  as  we  have  spent  to  stop  it. 

If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  constructive  conservation,  this 
chestnut  blight  is  blowing  the  whistle  for  us  t>o  come  and  con- 
struct, and  get  about  it  quickly. 

What  Can  We  Dof 

1.  All  agree  that  we  can  stop  the  movement  of  nursery  stock. 

2.  All  agree  that  we  can  go  home  and  start  careful  and  thor- 
ough surveys  of  actual  conditions  in  our  vaiious  States. 

3.  Every  State  can  start  scientific  investigation  to  get  more 
knowledge  of  the  trouble. 

4.  Every  State  can  try  the  cutting-out  method  of  control,  at 
least  on  small  outbreaks,  if  not  on  a  larger  scale. 

Therefore  every  State  that  has  any  blight  needs  an  appropria- 
tion of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
season  of  1912,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  State.  The  Federal 
Government  also  needs  a  substantial  api)ropriation.  Altogetlier 
this  will  make  but  a  fraction  of  the  common  senwi  fund  that 
would  be  produced  by  a  one  per  cent.  insuran(»e  rate  on  the  pro- 
I)erty  involved. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  bring  out  in  proof  of  the  final  efficiency 
of  cutting  as  a  cure.     On  the  other  hand,  actual  observation  has 
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shown  that  when  a  forest  fire  jumps  your  fire  Hue,  you  jump  on 
it  while  it  is  little  and  stamp  it  out  rather  than  let  it  run  while 
you  devise  a  theoretically  sound  method  of  attack. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  come  here  and  tell  us  that  we  didn't  know.  We  don't 
know.  But  at  least  let  us  exert  ourselves  to  the  extent  of  aver- 
age insurance  cost.  We  don't  know,  but  neither  do  the  courage- 
ous Messrs.  Stewart  and  Clinton.  Their  objections  savor  largely 
on  the  temperamental.  For  example,  Professor  Clinton  tells 
us  that  he  thinks  drought  and  other  climatic  causes  may  be  re- 
sponsible. This  is  very  reasonable,  but  it  is  astonishing  that 
the  gentleman  did  not  bring  something  that  was  at  least  near- 
evidence.  If  drought  is  the  promoting  factor,  there  have  been 
abundant  opportunities  to  compare  trees  that  were  in  diflferent 
relations  with  respect  to  water.  Connecticut,  with  its  many 
infestations  of  blight  has  given  great  opportunity  to  find  chest- 
nut trees  languishing  for  water  on  rocky,  sandy,  shaly,  and  other- 
wise very  dry  knolls.  These  could  be  compared  with  trees  grow- 
ing near  water  tables,  in  moist  coves,  below  mill  races,  and  in 
other  moist  locations.  Such  comparisons  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  proof  for  what  is  otherwise  an  entirely  unproved  theoretical 
suggestion.  Mr.  Stewart  opposed  the  cutting-out  plan,  men- 
tioning as  evidence  the  fact  that  Metcalf  and  Collins  had  cut 
out  an  infestation  and  two  years  later  the  stumps  show^ed  a  fun- 
gus and  six  trees  nearby  had  the  blight.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  note  that,  after  informal  and  experimental  cutting  out,  only 
six  trees  had  blight?  Mr.  Stewart  also  mentions  as  a  cause  for 
despair  the  fact  that  an  outbreak  at  Fontella,  Va.,  had  been  go- 
ing since  1903.  A  Virginia  report  states  that  this  outbreak  has 
in  that  time  spread  to  about  an  acre  of  woodland. 

A  Lesson  From  the  Sa7i  Jose  Scale. 

This  miserable  little  bug  with  an  umbrella  on  his  back  had 
us  8c*ared  nearly  to  death  ten  years  ago  be(*ause  he  killed  our 
fruit  trees  so  mercilessly.  Now  any  farmer  can  turn  him  into 
soap  and  keep  his  orclmrd  clean,  and  the  scientists  are  now  tell- 
ing us  to  go  at  the  chestnut  blight;  only  there  is  this  difference 
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— a  man  can  go  after  the  scale.  It  takes  tJie  State,  and  much 
better,  all  of  the  States,  to  stop  the  chestnut  blight,  for  be 
travels  faster  than  the  scale. 

A  National  Scientific  Campaign^  or  a  National  Utandnp  Fiijht, 

An  Example  from  Africa. 

AVe  have  national  corporations,  national  parties,  national  co- 
operation to  make  a  meal  even,  and  now  we  have  got  to  make  a 
national  organization  to  fight  a  tree  enemy  just  as  we  would  to 
fight  a  man  enemy.  The  problem  is  big,  but  we  know  how  if 
we  will. 

We  have  a  splendid  example  in  the  South  African  cattle 
plague.  It  swept  for  hundreds  of  miles,  taking  all  cattle  before 
it  as  frost  does  the  flies.  Then  tJie  South  African  Governments 
drew  a  quarantine  line  around  it  and  fought  it  to  a  standstill 
right  there.  The  United  States  should  try  the  same  with  the 
chestnut  blight. 

An  Example  from  the  Peach  YcUoics. 

The  peacli  yellows  is  a  disease  of  W'hich  we  know  just  two 
tilings.  Tlie  first  is  that  it  is  a  sure  kill  for  trees,  the  second 
that  it  can  be  controlled  by  rigid  quarantine.  Before  we  knew 
the  second  fact,  tlie  disease  had  actually  broken  up  communities, 
as  in  tlie  Michigan  peach  belt,  and  reduced  land  values  from 
one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  With 
quarantine  in  operation,  and  the  disease  still  unknown,  these 
same  localities  have  more  peach  trees  than  ever  and  are  again 
prosperous. 

A  Lesson  from  the  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  of  Cattle  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  this  State, — which  cost  us  the 
life  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  we  have  ever  had,  namely 
the  brother  of  our  Chairman,  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson, — the  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  which  is,  practically,  sure  and  quick  death, 
and  so  contagious  that  a  stableman  can  carry  it  miles  in  his 
clothes,  broke  out  recently  in  Pennsylvania  in  many  places.  Yet 
this  St^ite  jnmped  on  it,  and  by  a  sharp,  stiff,  stand-up  fight,  it 
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was  absolutely  stamped  out  in  a  few  weeks  hy  the  rigorous  es- 
tablishinont  of  a  dead  line.  I  think  this  chestnut  disease  calls 
for  constructive  conservation  of  just  that  kind,     (Applause). 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Last  call  for  resolutions:  All  resolutions 
should  be  presented  without  delay  at  the  desk. 

We  are  now  to  hear  reports  by  State  Foresters.  What  is  your 
pleasure  in  reference  to  the  time  to  be  assigned  to  this  part  of 
the  programme?  Do  you  desire  to  place  any  limit  on  reports? 
We  desire,  of  course,  to  have  them  unlimited  but,  in  your  judg- 
ment is  it  necessary  to  place  any  time  limit  on  these  reports? 

PROFESSOR  HARSHBERGER,  of  Pennsylvania:  I  believe 
we  have  a  time  limit  of  hjilf  past  eleven,  and  it  is  now  within  an 
hour  of  that  time,  so  I  believe  we  are  obliged  to  have  these  re- 
ports within  the  next  hour. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  well,  then,  to 
limit  the  reports  to  say  eight  minutes,  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent for  more  time? 

PROFESSOR  HARSHBERCIER:  I  would  inmgine  so;  eight 
minutes  with  two  minutes  leeway,  nuiking  it  ten  minutes  in  all. 
I  make  tliat  motion;  that  the  papers  be  limited  to  eight  minutes, 
with  two  minutes  allow.nnce. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  prevails.  It  can,  of  course, 
be  excepted  to  under  unanimous  consent.  Is  the  State  Forester 
or  a  representative  prepared  to  report  for  Maine?  (No  ri^ 
spouse).     NeAv  Hampshire?     (No  response).     Massachusetts? 

PROFESSOR  RANE;  Is  the  idea  of  this  report  to  give  some- 
thing along  the  line  of  work  being  done  in  the  State 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Tlie  Chair  will  read  tlie  subject  as  stated 
on  the  programme:  "Reports  of  State  Foresters  or  other  officials 
on  the  present  extent  of  the  bark  disease;  an  estimate  of  the 
present  and  possible  future  loss(^s."  In  answering  Professor 
Kane's  <iuestion,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  the  Chair  to  discuss 
this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  State,  if  that  answers 
your  question. 


<^ 
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I^KOFESSOlt  KANE:  Jlr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention:  In  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  Ave  have 
this  chestnut  bark  disease  and  we  have  also  gone  at  it  in  what 
seems  to  us  a  practical  way.  I  simply  wish  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  we  are  tackling  the  problem.  In  the  first  place,  the  dis- 
ease was  found  scattered  here  and  there.  I  made  arrangements 
with  Dr.  Metcalf,  because  I  considered  he  was  tlie  man  of  tlie 
hour  to  give  us  instructions  and  ideas,  to  go  forward  and  carry 
out  this  work.  Dr.  Metcalf  came  on  to  Boston  and  Ave  went  over 
the  Avhole  proi>osition,  and  finally  arranged  to  have  a  man  come 
on  last  spring  and  go  over  the  Avhole  State.  He  spent  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  visiting  on  a  motorcycle  all 
the  forest  sections  of  tlie  State,  to  study  the  problem,  and  we 
found  that  the  disease  was  far  more  prevalent  than  even  Dr. 
Metcalf  realized.  Now^  when  the  report  came  out  from  Dr.  Met- 
calf s  assistant,  the  first  idea  he  conveyed  to  us  was  that  the 
St^te  of  ^lassachusetts  should  call  upon  its  Legislature  for  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Most  of  you  knoAv  undoubtedly  that  avc 
have  been  tackling  the  gypsy  and  browntail  moth  problems,  and 
that  these  depredations,  which  have  been  pretty  much  confined 
to  Massachusetts,  and  more  recently  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  have  incurred  much  expense.  Now  we  have  been  tackling 
I)roblems  more  .or  less  of  this  sort  and,  as  State  Forester,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  Avish  to  make  the  mistake  of  plunging  into  this 
chestnut  disease  problem  before  I  was  sufficiently  familiar  with 
it.  We  have  a  pretty  thorough  organization  in  Massachusetts 
from  the  forestry  management  standpoint,  and  of  the  papers  and 
discussions  that  have  come  up  here,  the  one  that  pleased  me  per- 
haps most  was  the  talk  that  was  given  by  Professor  Baker  of  the 
State  College.  Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  spite  of  the 
question  of  our  needs  for  plant  mycologists  and  specialists,  that 
the  necessary  thing  is  to  get  further  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  and 
that  is  to  introduce  a  better  organization  in  this  present  develop- 
ment of  our  forest  states  and  nation,  a  more  definite  forestry 
management  from  a  fundamental  standpoint.  The  whole  prob- 
lem, it  strikes  me,  of  insect  and  fungus  depredations,  is  one  of 
looking  at  it  and  studying  it  from  the  broader  viewpoint,  namely 
that  of  the  system  of  forestry  management.  We  have  had  the 
gypsy  and  broAvntail  moth  work  in  Massachusetts,  more  or  less 
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similar  in  a  general  Avay,  to  this  chestnut  disease.  AVe  are  spends 
ing  in  Masachusetts  practically  a  million  dollars  every  year  on 
these  insects.  Furthermore,  if  Massachusetts  had  not  taken  hold 
of  this  problem  as  it  did,  undoubtedly  these  moths  would  have 
been  into  Pennsylvania  by  this  time.  But  we  have  taken  hold  of 
it  and  we  have  methods  and  we  understand  more  about  this  prob- 
lem than  we  possibly  could  without  this  large  appropriation. 
The  business-like  way  in  which  the  State  took  hold  of  it  hiis 
connnended  itself.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  greatly  in- 
terested as  we  have  been  discussing  the  pro  and  con  as  to  means 
and  ideas  with  regard  to  this  blight  disease.  It  is  the  same 
thing,  going  through  the  same  thing  only  of  another  kind  that 
tlie  gypsy  moth  fight  in  Massachusetts  has  been.  Even  some  of 
the  best  entomologists  of  the  country  seemed  to  think  originally 
that  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  moths  was  money  thrown  away, 
but  the  p(H>ple  living  in  the  infested  country  have  appreciated 
the  importance  of  it  and  we  realize  to-day  that  the  mon(»y  has 
been  well  spent.  We  have  spent  practically  seven  millions  of 
dollars  on  these  insects.  On  this  chestnut  bliglit  disease,  tliere- 
fore,  we  do  not  care  to  go  to  a  big  expenditure  in  Massachusetts. 
What  I  have  done  thus  far  with  this  chestnut  disease  is  to  en- 
deavor to  systematize  the  work  and  carry  it  out  along  the  same 
line  that  we  are  carrying  out  our  gypsy  and  browntail  moth  de- 
predation work  and  our  general  forestry  work.  Forest  fires  have 
l)een  mentioned.  The  economic  importance  of  putting  a  stop  to 
forest  fires  came  along  after  the  moths  came.  One  thing  has 
evolved  into  another.  At  the  present  time  I  veritably  believe 
tliat  in  certain  sections  of  Massachusetts  the  gypsy  moth  has 
been  a  blessing  to  those  sections.  Why?  Because  formerly 
there  was  no  system  of  forestry  management  and  little  forest 
educati^m  developed.  We  have  gone  in,  cleaned  up  stumps, 
dead  wood  and  debris,  selected  better  species  of  various  trees, 
that  are  now  protected,  and  in  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  I 
veritably  believe  the  product  wMU  pay  for  all  the  expenses  we 
have  been  to  up  to  the  present  time. 

Now  this  question  of  the  blight  disease  again :  As  I  have  looked 
upon  it, — my  observations  may  not  be  very  keen, — but  as  I  have 
looked  upon  it  in  my  own  mind,  we  find  it  where  the  conditions 
are  unbalanced.     That  is  here  appears  to  be  the  worst  condition 


we  Ijave.  I  was  out  with  a  man  owning  seven  thousand  acres  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  last  Friday.  The  disease  was  the 
worst  where  thinnings  had  been  made  and  a  few  trees  allowed  to 
stand  because  they  were  not  large  enough  to  cut  into  ties. 
These  forests  were  unbalanced  and  the  air  and  sun  allowed  to 
get  in.  The  blight  was  on  the  southern  side ;  the  cankers  showed 
up  largely  there.  But  in  the  stands  where  we  had  normal  con- 
ditions, we  found  only  a  diseased  tree  once  in  awhile.  There  is 
an  unbalancing  condition  again  where  forest  fires  have  raged 
through  the  State  year  after  year  and  the  trees  are  abnormal 
and  only  lialf  alive  anyway.  There  you  find  the  disease  seems 
to  travel  more  rapidly  than  it  does  where  the  trees  are  under 
normal  conditions  and  have  a  forest  floor  where  there  is  plenty 
of  moisture  and  the  conditions  are  more  favorable.  I  have  gone 
over  it  with  some  of  our  best  practical  men,  lumber  men,  and 
they  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  problem  that  is  going  to  solve 
itself.  They  are  good,  practical  men;  they  have  been  in  the 
business  a  great  many  years,  and  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  we 
Avill  lose  all  our  chestnuts.  The  way  that  we  are  endeavoring 
to  solve  this  problem  in  Massachusetts  is  thi^:  I  have  a  forest 
warden  in  each  town,  who  is  appointed  by  the  officials  of  the 
S^:own,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Forester.  I  am  en- 
deavoring  to  educate  these  men  so  that  they  will  know  this 
disease.  We  have  notified  all  of  our  papers  throughout  the  State 
that  it  is  up  to  the  people  that  own  chestnut  trees  that  they 
become  familiar  with  the  disease;  otherwise  they  are  likely  to 
lose  their  chestnut  stand.  We  are  standing  out  literature.  We 
have  just  sent  out  a  recent  bulletin.  The  idea  of  the  bulletin 
was  to  show  photographs  so  that  a  man  could  take  the  bulletin 
and  go  out  and  determine  whether  the  disease  is  present  or  not. 
We  send  men  from  the  office,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to 
assist  anybody  in  cutting  out,  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
ideas  as  to  better  forestry  management;  and  with  that  the  idea 
of  education,  endeavoring  to  make  the  work  self-sustaining,  so 
that  the  people  Avill  attend  to  it  themselves  and  without  neces- 
sitating State  expense.  I  believe  the  first  law  is  preservation, 
self-preservation,  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  educate,  ought  to 
put  out  more  practical  publications  that  people  will  read.  If 
boiled  right  down  to  the  essence  of  the  work,  farmers  will  look 
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after  their  own  trees,  and  I  think  forestry  management  will 
ultimately  solve  the  problem  as  much  as  anything.  There  are 
lots  of  ideas  that  I  would  like  to  suggest;  for  instance,  the  com- 
parative conditions  as  between  insects  and  fungous  diseases.  We 
have  had  a  great  time  in  handling  the  gypsy  moth ;  but  in  their 
case  we  can  see  the  egg  clusters,  while,  when  you  come  down 
to  a  fungous  disease,  it  is  quite  another  proposition  and  a  propo- 
sition also  that  it  seems  to  me  Ave  cannot  begin  to  fathom  so 
quickly  as  one  can  in  the  handling  of  the  insect.      (Applause). 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Does  anyone  AvisJi  to  ask  one  sliort  <iues- 
tion  of  Professor  Rane? 

PROFESSOR  CLINTON:  I  understand  Avhen  tliey  began 
the  work  in  Massachusetts,  they  were  going  to  locate  the  disease 
and  cut  it  all  out,  and  that  Professor  Rane  had  the  authority 
to  send  men  into  private  woodlands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State 
and  destroy  those  trees,  if  he  saAV  fit.  He  has  not  done  that. 
Why? 

PROFESSOR  RANE:  As  for  the  question  of  cutting  out 
tlie  chestnut  tree,  that  was  our  plan  when  Dr.  Metcalf  sent 
Ills  man  in,  and  we  went  all  over  it.  I  selected  one  of  our  best 
woodchoppers  and  lie  was  to  follow  along  and  wherever  the  ex- 
pert found  a  tree, — we  expected  to  find  onp  in  about  every  other 
county  in  Massachusetts, — he  Av'as  going  to  cut  it  out.  This 
fellow  started  out  with  an  axe,  and  when  we  came  to  some  old 
trees  that  were  about  ten  feet  in  circumference,  and  there  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  disease  Avas  there  or  not,  but 
they  thought  they  had  better  cut  it  out  anyway,  this  man  did  not 
fcH'l  as  if  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  was  practically  im- 
possible to  do  anything  along  those  lines  and  the  trouble  was 
that,  even  among  the  experts,  there  was  quite  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  disease  was  prevalent  or  not.  It  is  an  impossible 
problem  to  cut  out  under  our  conditions.  The  forestry  manage- 
ment end  of  handling  the  wood  lot,  and  taking  it  out  Avhere  you 
can,  I  think  is  the  practical  solution. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    Connecticut. 

PROFESSOR  CLINTON :    We  have  no  appropriation  in  Con- 
necticut to  fight  this  trouble  or  to  stop  it.     We  have  merely 
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carried  on  our  investigations  with  tlis  usual  appropriations  of 
our  State.    We  are  asking  for  no  special  fund. 

I  have  a  paper  which  I  desire  to  present,  and  I  want  to  state 
that  it  is  signed  not  only  by  myself  as  botanist,  but  also  by  Mr. 
Spring,  State  Forester: 

CHESTNUT  BLKillT  SITUATION  IN  CONNECTICUT. 
First  Reports. 

The  first  specimens  of  chestnut  blight  from  Connecticut  were 
sent  to  the  Experiment  Station  in  November,  1907,  by  F.  V. 
Stevens  of  Stamford,  who  had  found  the  disease  doing  consider- 
able damage  in  his  region  -during  that  summer.  He  also  stated 
that  he  thought  he  had  seen  the  disease  in  one  or  two  other  towns 
in  the  state.  Since  that  report,  others  have  stated  to  us  that 
they  had  seen  the  disease  earlier,  but  had  not  known  its  nature 
at  the  time.  For  example,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hollister,  who  is  here  to- 
day, states  that  in  the  summer  of  1905  he  found  a  tree  on  the 
Edgewood  Park  Estate  at  Greenwich  that  he  now  believes  to 
have  had  the  blight.  Our  forester  reports  that  a  farmer  in  the 
town  of  Easton  also  noticed  the  disease  as  early  as  1905.  These 
three  towns  are  all  in  Fairfield  county,  next  to  New  York  State. 
In  the  winter  of  1909,  Mr.  Newton  J.  Peck  brought  a  si)ocimen  to 
the  Station  from  Woodbridge,  New  Haven  County,  and  stated 
that  he  had  noticed  the  disease  in  his  forest  for  four  or  five  years. 
So  far,  then,  we  have  no  information  of  tlie  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  Connecticut  before  1905. 

Subsequent  Reports. 

In  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  for  1908, 
we  noted  the  disease  in  twenty- two  of  the  twenty-three  towns 
of  Fairfield  County,  in  eight  towns  of  New  Haven  County,  and 
we  had  an  unverified  report  of  its  occurrence  in  New  London 
County,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  making  thirty-one  towns 
in  all. 

In  the  Station  report  for  1909-10,  we  listed  the  disease  from 
all  the  tw^enty-three  towns  of  Fairfield  County,  tAventy-one  towns 
of  New  Haven  County,  fourteen  of  Litchfield,  seven  of  Hart- 
ford, two  of  Middlesex,  three  of  Tolland,  one  of  Windham  and 
erne  of  New  London  County.    Thus  we  found  the  disease  present 
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in  all  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  in  seventy-two  of  the 
towns.  Of  these  only  seven  towns  were  east  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  but  this  region  had  not  been  carefully  examined.  At  the 
Albany  conference,  held  October  19,  1911,  we  reported  the  dis- 
ease present  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  towns  of  the  State. 
To-day  (February,  1912)  we  have  records  of  its  presence  in  164 
of  the  168  towns  of  the  State  (all  but  Ashford,  Eastford,  Put- 
nam and  Haddam),  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
careful  search  would  reveal  its  presence  in  these  four  towns. 

Present  Hituation. 

The  present  situation  in  Connecticut,  then,  is  that  Ave  have 
the  disease  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  practically  every  town. 
We  are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  states  that  have  the  disease 
more  or  less  abundant  in  their  ditferent  counties.  On  the  south, 
we  are  separated  by  Long  Island  Sound  from  Long  Island,  which 
also  has  the  disease. 

In  Fairfield  County  as  early  as  1907,  the  disease  was  doing 
considerable  harm,  and  by  1909  it  was  very  serious,  while  to-day, 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  chestnuts  are  affected 
or  dead.  New  Haven  County  began  to  show  evidence  of  troubh* 
in  1908,  and  at  present  the  disease  is  present  in  most  of  the 
forests  and  serious  in  many  of  them.  Litchfield  County  did  not 
begin  to  show  the  trouble  until  1909  and  1910,  but  last  year  it 
was  doing  considerable  damage  there.  Hartford  and  Middle- 
sex counties  also  last  year  began  to  show  its  presence  in  their 
forests,  in  some  places  very  prominently.  These  counties  are 
all  w^est  of  the  Connecticut  River.  East  of  the  river  the  trouble 
is  not  nearly  so  general  or  abundant,  but  in  some  places  in  1911 
it  was  causing  considerable  damage. 

The  year  1911  moi*e  than  any  other  seemed  to  be  favorable 
for  the  spread  and  injurious  effects  of  the  fungus.  This  we  at- 
tribute to  the  unusual  drought  of  that  year,  lasting  from  early 
spring  until  the  last  of  July.  This  is  the  fifth  and  most  severe  of 
a  series  of  drought  years  that  we  have  had  since  1907. 

Control  Work. 

Our  work  in  the  field,  besides  locating  the  disease,  has  been 
along  the  following  lines : 
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(1)  Studying  the  progress  of  tbe  disease  on  marked  trees. 

(2).  Setting  ont  seedling  chestnuts,  including  a  few  culti- 
vated varieties,  in  infested  forests,  to  see  how  the  disease  will 
affect  them. 

(3).  Attempting  control  in  a  badly  diseased  private  forest  by 
the  cutting  out  method.  This  did  not  prove  of  value,  and  after 
two  seasons  we  have  discontinued  the  work.  Opening  up  the 
forest  there  seemed  harmful  to  tlie  chestnuts  left,  especially  on 
south  and  west  exposures. 

(4).  Attempting  control  by  the  cutting  out  method  in  a  state 
forest  where  tlie  dis(*ase  was  not  conspicuous.  This  work  has 
just  been  started  in  our  forest  at  Portland.  Previous  to  11)11, 
only  a  few  diseased  trei^s  had  been  seen  in  this  forcsst.  Our  pre- 
liminary survey  this  winter,  however,  has  shown  it  now  present 
more  abundantly  than  we  expected.  On  account  of  the  time  it 
took  to  locate  the  diseased  trees  and  the  labor  and  cost  of  cutting 
them  out,  we  cannot  advocate  this  as  a  practical  method  for 
general  use  in  the  State,  even  if  it  proves  successful,  which  we 
doubt,  since  the  disease  is  generally  present  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

livrommcndatunis. 

In  Connecticut  we  are  not  asking  the  legislature  for  any 
special  appropriation  to  light  this  disease,  and  do  not  expect  to. 
We  are  taking  no  concerted  action  to  control  it  and  we  do  not 
think  this  feasible.  We  are  only  occasionally  advising  cutting 
out,  Avhen  the  disease  first  ai)pears,  as  a  possible,  though  not  a 
proved  method  of  control.  \V^here  a  wood  lot  as  a  whole  is  mer- 
chantable, and  the  disease  is  present,  we  advocate  that,  if  market 
conditions  are  favorable,  it  be  cut  and  disposed  of  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  W^here  the  trees  are  not  as  a  whole  of  marketable 
size,  and  the  disease  is  present,  we  advocate  the  removal  of  the 
dying  trees,  and  their  disposal  as  poles,  ties  or  cordwood,  as 
their  size  may  permit.  We  have  no  uniform  recommendations 
for  treatment  of  sprout  growth  too  small  for  market  purposes. 
AVe  are  trying  to  prevent  a  glut  of  the  market  by  discouraging 
wholesale  cutting  of  the  forests,  and  as  yet  we  have  noticed  no 
general  glut  and  drop  of  prices  except  for  cordwood  in  certain 
toAvns,  and  for  7x9  ties,  for  which  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
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the  railroads  has  evidently  gone  down.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  has  been  more  timber  cut  than  usual.  We  have  no  small 
factories  for  the  utilization  of  waste  products,  such  as  bark  and 
wood  for  tannin.  The  brass  factories  and  the  brick  kilns  use  up 
most  of  the  chestnut  cordAvood  in  their  vicinities,  thus  preventing 
jnuch  of  a  glut.  Lime  kilns  also  utilize  considerable  of  the  cord- 
wood.    A  relatively  small  amount  is  umde  into  charcoal. 

THE  CIIAIKMAN:  Are  there  any  (juestions  for  Professor 
Clinton? 

MR.  CUESTEll  E.  CHILD:  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor 
Clinton  what  was  the  result  of  the  cutting  out  of  the  infected 
trees  on  any  tracts  or  estates  he  knows  about;  where  the  affected 
trees  were  removed,  what  was  the  result  on  the  trees  that  re 
mained? 

PROFESSOR  CLINTON:  That  was  on  the  estate  of  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  Connecticut,  so  he  had  money  enough  tx) 
cut  them  out  if  he  wanted  to.  It  was  on  the  southern  exposure  of 
a  hill  and  we  found  that,  where  cut  out,  the  trees  left  seemed 
to  suffer  more  from  drought,  etc.,  and  be  more  injured  by  blight. 
AVe  also  found  that  by  cutting  out  the  trees  and  not  removing 
the  bark  from  the  stumps,  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  those  stumps 
showed  the  disease  present  on  the  bark  that  was  left.  Up  to 
last  summer  the  forests  in  the  same  region,  on  the  northern  ex- 
posure, had  not  suffered  much  from  blight.  This  gentleman 
Siiid  that  he  would  go  on  if  we  wanted  to  continue  the  experi- 
ment, but  he  thought,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  in  the  future 
he  would  prefer  to  cut  the  trees  as  they  died.  That  was  not 
a  thorough,  careful  experiment  like  they  are  going  to  conduct 
here  in  Pennsylvania,  by  cutting  every  diseased  tree  down  and 
burning  the  bark  and  all  that,  but  it  was  about  the  way  a  prac- 
tical man  w^ould  do  it. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  time  for  one  more  question,  if 
anyone  desires  to  ask  one. 

MR.  THALHEIMER:  Have  you  found  out  whether  the  con- 
ditions differ  betw^een  Jow"  and  high  ground  and  the  exposure,  on 
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the  southern,  northern,  or  eastern  and  western  sides;  that  is, 
wliether  you  found  any  infected  trees  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain? 

niOFESSOR  .CLINTON :  It  shows  most  frequently  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  side  and  around  to  the  western  and  south- 
ern side  of  exposed  trees.  That  is,  the  more  northern  slopes  are 
generally  less  affected,  in  our  experience.  Examine  the  chestnut 
trees  in  Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia,  and  see  if  the  blight 
does  not  come  out  more  on  the  western  and  southern  side.  Look 
at  your  trees  and  see  if  you  do  not  see  injuries  on  that  exposure, 
that  is,  before  the  trouble  becomes  general. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    New  York  State. 

MR.  G.  L.  BARRUS,  of  the  Conservation  Commission:  Mr. 
CJiairman:  First  of ^  all,  I  want  to  say  that  the  commissioners 
and  Superintendent  Pettis  hoped  to  be  here  for  this  Conference, 
but  were  unavoidably  kept  away,  and  I  regi*et  to  say  that  we 
have  not  any  definite  statistics  to  give  as  to  the  value  of  the 
chestnut  or  the  amount  that  has  been  destroyed.  I  think  this 
question  has  brought  up  the  need  of  such  statistics;  if  it  has 
not  done  anything  more,  it  has  brought  up  that  need.  We  have 
been  confining  our  efforts  in  New  York,  been  confining  this  forest 
policy  to  sixteen  counties,  which  include  the  Adirondacks  and 
Catskills.  About  six  million  acres  of  forest  land  are  included 
in  that  area.  Outside  of  that,  there  is  another  six  million  acres 
of  farm  wood-lot  land  ,which  has  liad  little  thought  in  the  past 
as  regards  forest  management.  This  (piestion  of  chestnut  bark 
disease  lias  brought  our  attention  to  this  other  six  million  acres 
of  land.  If  it  has  not  done  anything  more,  it  has  done  that,  and 
we  are  now  concerned  in  finding  some  way  of  branching  out,  tak- 
ing care  of  and  giving  management  to  this  portion  of  the  forest 
land  of  the  State. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  chestnut,  I  might  say  that  we 
sent  about  four  thousnnd  circular  letters  throughout  the  Sbite, 
asking  if  the  chestnut  Avas  found  in  the  towns  where  these  differ- 
ent persons  resided,  and  asking  if  the  chestnut  bark  disease  was 
present.  The  public  showed  their  active  interest  in  the  subject 
in  the  way  they  replied.  We  got  over  a  thousand  answers  to 
those  letters,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,' and  in  that  way  we  are 
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enabled  to  give  a  rough  map  of  the  state,  showing  where  the 
chestnut  is  found  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  Avhere  the  chestnut 
disease  is  found. 

We  find  that  the  chestnut  belt  of  New  York  State  covers  forty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  (approximately  23,- 
000  square  miles),  and  on  that  area  I  think  it  is  conservative  to  . 
say  there  are  thirty  million  dollars  worth  of  chestnut  timber. 
The  diseased  area,  or  I  might  say  the  chestnut  belt,  includes  the 
Hudson  Valley  and  the  southern  part  of  the  western  half  of  the 
State.  The  Adirondack  region  has  no  chestnut,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Catskill  region.  The  diseased  area  is  confined 
primarily  to  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  includes  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  the  chestnut  belt.  West  of  the  Catskills,  the  chestnut 
bark  disease  has  been  found  in  one  case  in  Tioga  County,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  line;  one  case  in  Broome  County,  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  in  two  or  three  cases,  in  Delaware 
(^ounty;  a  matter  of  from  one  to  twenty  trees  in  a  batch.  Tliat 
is  the  best  information  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

The  loss  due  to  the  chestnut  bark  disease  cannot  be  estimafed, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  not  had  the  time  and  the  money  to  put 
men  in  the  field  in  that  portion  of  the  district.  We  have  con- 
fined our  attention  to  the  outlying  districts  where  the  disease 
was  spreading,  and  I  dare  say  there  is  at  least  ten  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  timber  that  is  already  destroyed,  or  will  be  de- 
stroyed before  it  can  be  utilized.  The  problem  of  utilization  is 
a  big  one  in  New  York  Static  and,  in  order  to  do  something  in 
tins  wav,  several  conferences  have  been  held  in  connection  with 
the  Eastern  Foresters'  Association,  and  it  was  found  that  little 
could  be  done  to  develop  new  markets  for  the  chestnut.  The 
leather  market  and  the  tannic  acid  market  seem  to  be  flooded, 
and  in  such  a  condition  that  it  would  not  encourage  any  new 
industries  in  the  tannic  acid  business  in  New  York  State,  the 
tannic  acid  plants  preferring  the  southern  chestnut  in  most 
eases  rather  than  the  New  York  chestnut.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  chestnut  is  so  much  of  a  glut  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time  that  it  is  necessary  that  New  York  State  people  should  cut 
out  their  trees  and  sell  at  a  sacrifice.    The  poles  have  been  taken 
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out  gradually,  aud  that  uiaiket  is  not  flooded  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  also  a  good  market  for  eordwood  in  most  portions 
of  the  State. 

I  just  want  to  say  one  other  thing  in  regard  to  Professor 
Clinton's  attitude  toward  this  question :  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  an  encouraging  fact,  if  the  points  he  has  brought  out  are 
found  to  be  ti'ue;  I  think  it  is  a  most  encouraging  statement; 
I  think  that  if  favorable  weather  conditions  are  going  to  help 
to  bring  the  chestnut  back  to  increased  vitality,  so  that  it  may 
be  able  to  resist  this  disease,  I  think  it  should  encourage  us  to 
eliminate  as  much  of  the  infectious  material  as  we  can  at  the 
present  time,  and  thus  aid  nature  in  anything  she  can  do  to 
restore  the  chestnut  to  vitality.  In  New  York  State  we  have 
had  several  articles  in  the  newspapers,  bringing  this  subject  be- 
fore the  people.  We  have  gone  about  the  work  of  finding  out  where 
our  chestnut  stands  are,  and  have  had  the  wood-lot  sections,  as 
I  say,  outside  of  the  previously  reports  preserved  area,  brought 
to  our  attention.  It  occurs  to  me,  who  should  get  the  credit  for 
bringing  (mt  these  points?  Who  should  get  the  credit  for  this 
ronforence  here  to-day?  Who  should  get  the  credit  for  calling 
several  conferences  relative  to  the  utilization  of  the  chestnut, 
and  were  those  conferences  worth  while?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
— ^  should  be  given  to  the  men  who  were  willing  to  stake  their  scien- 
tific reputations  on  something  that  could  be  tried,  rather  than  to 
give  it  to  the  men  who  were  afraid  to  stake  their  scientific  repu- 
tations, and  Avho  say,  "It  cannot  be  done."     (Applause). 

THE  CHAIKMAN:  Is  there  any  inquiry  regarding  the  New 
York  situation  and  methods? 

MK.  J.  W.  FISHER,  of  Tennessee:  I  would  like  to  know 
what  per  cent,  of  old  timber,  as  against  young  timber,  is  infected 
by  this  disease;  whether  or  not  the  j^oung  timber  is  the  princi- 
pal timber  that  is  infected. 

SIR.  15ARRUS :  In  those  sei!tions  of  New  York  State  where 
the  chestnut  disease  is  present,  most  of  the  marketable  timber 
has  been  cut  out,  fire  has  gone  through  the  remainder,  and,  as 
the  result,  there  is  a  great  majority  of  the  chestnut  which  is 
sprout  growth  of  small  dimensions.     I  should  estimate  that 
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one-fifth  of  the  chestnut  is  of  merchantable  size  and  perhaps, 
in  the  district  where  the  disease  is,  more  than  four-fifths  is  under 
merchantable  size. 

MR.  FISHER :  Does  it  not  appear  that  the  several  years  of 
scant  rainfall  which  the  whole  eastern  country  has  endured,  to- 
gether with  frequent  fires  in  this  young  timber,  is  not  this  pos- 
sibly one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the  disease? 

MR.  BARRUS :  I  believe  that  is  a  question  touching  on  the 
technical  and  scientific  side,  and  perhaps  Professor  Clinton 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  As  we  are  confined  to  State  reports  now, 
we  will  ask  Mr.  Fisher  kindly  to  let  that  question  go  until  we  get 
into  general  discussion.    The  next  is  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

DR.  MELVILLE  T.  COOK :  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that 
the  State  Forester  of  New  Jersey  is  not  present.  I  have  been  in 
the  State  only  a  short  time,  and  so  cannot  speak  first  hand. 
However,  as  most  of  you  know,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  being 
close  to  that  point  where  the  disease  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  this  country,  has  suffered  probably  more  than  any  other 
State,  in  proportion  to  its  area  and  the  amount  of  standing  chest- 
nut. The  disease  has  swept  through  the  State  (excepting  the 
southern  part),  and  has  proved  extremely  destructive.  We  have 
no  special  appropriation  for  the  study  of  the  disease  or  for  fight- 
ing it,  and  I  believe  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  such 
a  campaign  as  is  being  carried  on  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
present  time.  We  are,  however,  continuing  our  scientific  investi- 
gation, so  far  as  possible,  and  wherever  we  receive  inquiries  from 
farmers  who  are  timber  owners,  reporting  the  disease  present 
on  their  properties,  we  advise  them  to  turn  their  chestnut  into 
cagfli  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  clean  up  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. We  also  advise  persons  contemplating  planting  chestnut 
not  to  do  so.  We  also  advise  the  nurserymen  to  discontinue 
handling  chestnut  stock  at  the  present  time.  So  far  as  possible, 
we  are  stimulating  the  market  by  advising  builders  to  use  the 
chestnut  for  interior  trimmincrs. 

I  cannot  say  anything  more  in  regard  to  our  campaign  in 
New  Jersey.    However,  I  wish  to  give  just  one  or  two  observa- 
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tions  which  I  have  made  upon  this  disease :  So  far  I  have  been 
unable  to  confirm  the  observations  of  Dr.  Clinton  in  regard  to 
the  weather  conditions.  His  observations  may  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect, so  far  as  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  concerned,  but  in  the 
territory  which  I  have  examined  it  has  been  impossible  to  con- 
firm them.  I  have  on  two  occasions,  found  the  disease  in  dense 
timber  on  the  sprouts,  down  under  the  heavy,  large  growth,  when 
it  was  impossible  to  find  it  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  or  at  any.  point 
near  the  one  on  the  ground  line.  .1  do  not  know  how  much 
that  observation  will  be  worth  to  you,  but  undoubtedly  the  sur- 
rounding trees  in  the  vicinity  were  not  so  infected  as  to  make  it 
noticeable  in  walking  through  the  timber  and  making  careful 
observations.  The  only  points  .where  we  could  find  the  disease 
at  all  were  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  sprouts  there  were  badly 
infected. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  hear  from  the  State  of 
Penn^lvania.  We  will  call  on  Deputy  Forestry  Commissioner 
I.  C.  Williams. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  In  speaking  for  Pennsylvania,  I  think 
probably  the  subject  has  been  well  covered  and  that  I  should 
say  little.  I  want  to  say  something,  however,  about  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blight  in  the  forest  reserves.  The  Pennsylvania  forest 
reserves  to-day  are  included  within  twenty-six  different  coun- 
ties and  aggregate  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  acres. 
The  line  of  reserves  on  the  west  approximately  follows  the  dark 
line  on  the  map,  extending  somewhat  west  of  it  on  the  north. 
Beginning  with  Potter  county,  which  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
northern  line,  and  dropping  a  line  south westwardly  to  western 
Clearfield  and  then  southwardly  to  eastern  Westmoreland,  you 
will  include  east  of  such  a  line  all  the  forest  reserve  counties. 
The  chestnut  blight  has  appeared  in  the  forest  reserves  equally 
as  it  has  appeared  on  private  tracts.  In  the  westernmost  re- 
serves, the  foresters  and  other  officers  are  busily  at  work  seek- 
ing it  out  and  destroying  every  infected  tree  they  find.  The 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  proposes  to  take  no 
chances  in  leaving  an  infected  tree  stand,  out  toward  the  west. 
That  tree  comes  down.  If  we  can  sell  it,  well  and  good ;  if  not, 
it  is  converted  into  ashes  to  fertilize  the  ground.  That  is  a  method 
that  I  think  we  shall  continue  to  pursue. 
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I  would  like  to  say  a  word  further  with  respect  to  the  cutting- 
out  method.  We  have  heard  considerable  in  this  series  of  meet- 
ings about  the  importance  of  our  doing  things.  Whenever  I 
hear  a  man  talking  about  "impossibilities,"  then  something  be- 
gins to  boil.  I  do  not  believe  in  ^Mmpossibilities"  that  are  simply 
guessed  at.  It  was  no  impossibility  for  the  Pennsylvania  lumber- 
men to  sweep  over  this  State  from  the  Delaware  to  Ohio  and 
take  down  every  merchantable  tree  within  the  State;  and  that 
has  been  so  completely  done  that  Pennsylvania  has  iSguratively 
been  combed  of  her  merchantable  forest  trees.  If  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  do  a  thing  when  there  is  a  money  reward  behind  it, 
why  is  it  impossible  to  do  it  when  there  is  simply  some  altruistic 
thing  behind  it?  This  method  of  dealing  in  impossibilities  is 
mighty  misleading  business,  and  I  want  yon  to  know  that  we 
believe  it  is  so.  The  cutting-out  of  this  diseased  stuff  in  the 
forest"  reserves,  then,  is  going  to  continue.  We  propose  to  And 
a  market  for  it  if  we  can;  but  if  we  cannot,  it  is  going  to  be 
destroyed.  To  that  extent  the  Department  will  contribute  its 
small  share  to  do  what  it  can,  to  stop  the  westward  advance  of 
this  scourge. 

Let  us  not  talk  about  impossibilities  until  we  know  we  are  up  ^.^ 
blank  against  the  stone  wall.  You  have  well  gathered  from  the 
uncertainty  which  has  pervaded  these  meetings  with  respect  to 
methods  and  means,  that  it  ought  not  to  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any- 
body to  come  here  and  talk  about  impossibilities,  especially  with 
regard  to  things  that  are  not  half  way  investigated.  Let  us  in- 
vestigate and  work:  not  investigate  first  and  work  afterwards. 
Let  us  get  busy  all  along  the  line  and,  when  we  have  utterly  tried 
out  every  method  and  are  absolutely  and  abjectly  defeated,  then 
it  is  time  to  talk  about  impossibilities.     (Applause) . 

THE  CHAIRMAN :    Is  there  any  inquiry? 

PROFESSOR  SMITH :  I  should  like  to  repeat  the  question 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Fisher,  because  I  believe  Mr.  Williams  is  in  posi- 
tion to  throw  some  light  on  it.  We  have  had  a  great*  deal  of 
trouble  with  fat  lands  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  lands  of  rich 
men,  where  forest  fires  are  unknown.  What  has  been  the  testi- 
mony there  with  regard  to  this  climatic  matter? 
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MR.  WILLIAMS :  I  happened  to  be  in  charge  of  that  Main 
Line  investigation,  and  probably  know  something  about  it.  We 
found  there  all  conditions  of  forest  growth.  We  found  that  ma- 
ture forest  giants,  running  up  in  diameter  anywhere  from  five 
to  seven  feet,  and  we  found  the  tiny  sprout  coming  out  of  the 
stump.  We  found  the  infection  attacking  trees  of  all  sizes.  It 
seemed  not  to  prefer  any  particular  age  or  size  of  tree.  I  have 
in  mind  to-day  a  splendid  old  tree  belonging  to  a  gentleman 
living  near  Philadelphia,  that  was  worked  on  by  a  tree  doctor. 
He  punched  it  full  of  holes  witli  his  climbing  spurs,  and  in  a 
few  months  afterwards  that  tree  was  infected  from  top  to  bottom 
in  those  punctures.  That  Avas  a  tree,  the  owner  told  me  for  which 
he  would  not  take  a  tliousand  dollars  if  it  were  possible  to  save 
it.  In  working  on  a  tract  to  the  north  of  Philadelphia,  near 
Jenkintown,  we  found  lar^i^e  tinil)er  prevailing  in  the  area.  There 
were  some  three  hundred  and  forty  trees  in  the  tract.  The  trees 
probably  averaged  over  a  foot  in  diameter.  We  found  that  in 
the  top  of  the  largest  trees  there  was  occasionally  a  single  dead 
branch,  and  that  always,  of  course,  excited  attention;  but  the 
minute  investigation  that  was  made  of  the  tree  was  at  the  ground 
line,  about  the  trunk ;  and  almost  invariably,  in  those  big  trees, 
when  we  found  any  suggestion  of  infection  in  the  top,  we  found 
pustules  nearly  at  the  ground  line,  and  it  made  no  difference 
what  the  size  of  the  tree  was.  We  likeAvise  found  sprouts  no 
tliicker  than  a  straw  badly  infected,  and  from  that  size  up  to 
the  giant  forest  tree.  Frequently  we  found  pustules  at  the  base 
oif  large  trees,  but  were  unable  to  find  anything  in  the  crown 
of  the  tree.  With  the  strongest  spyglasses  which  we  carried 
with  us,  we  could  pick  out  nothing;  but  getting  dow^n  on  our 
knees  and  going  around  the  base  with  a  hand  magnifier,  almost 
invariably,  where  the  disease  was  in  the  neighborhood,  we  would 
find  a  pustule  or  two  on  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  of  course  that 
classed  it  as  infected.  I  take  it  that  this  disease  shows  no  prefer- 
ence in  trees,  and,  while  it  is  probably  true  that  it  will  attack 
somewhat  more  readily  the  young,  sappy  sprout  growth  and  kill 
it  much  more  quickly,  it  is  equally  certain  to  do  its  work  with 
the  older  trees. 

THE   CHAIRMAN :     Does  that  answer  the  question,   Mr. 
Fisher? 
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MR.  FISHER:    Yes,  sir. 

DR.  J.  M.  BACKENSTOE,  of  Peiinsylvauia :  Mr.  Chairman: 
I  would  like  to  ask  tlie  speaker  witli  refereuee  to  the  treatment 
that  was  given  to  these  thousand  dollar  trees. 

MR.  WlLLlAMiS:  We  came  in  contact  with  a  good  many 
interesting  propositions  down  there,  and  we  were  visited  by  tree 
doctors  from  the  day  we  arrived  until  the  day  we  left.  When  we 
went  in  they  implored  us,  and  when  we  went  out  they  cursed 
us.  One  of  the  methods  of  treatment  was  that  they  would 
prune  off  every  infected  piece  of  bark  or  branch,  and  cover  the 
wound  with  some  dressing.  But  in  the  process  of  doing  this 
work,  they  used  telephone  linemen's  climbers.  This  they  thought 
was  the  proper  thing,  so  they  did  it.  We  discouraged  that  and 
finally  broke  it  up.  We  did  not  think  that  metliod  ot  treatment 
was  good.  Then  we  wen*  met  with  the  idea  of  throwing  some 
chemical  on  the  ground,  in  order  tliat  when  the  rains  would  dis- 
solve this  material,  it  would  enter  the  soil  and  be  taken  up  by 
the  roots.  Generally,  we  were  met  with  a  proposition  to  buy 
some  of  the  material  and  try  it  ourselves.  It  was  most  infre- 
quent that  we  found  these  things  were  being  tried  by  the  people 
who  recommended  them.  Then  there  was  the  idea  of  introduc- 
ing into  the  sap  of  the  tree  some  medication.  There  was  an- 
other idea,  with  respect  to  watering  the  tree.  The  plan  advo- 
cated by  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  business  was,  that  they  would 
take  a  large  chestnut  tree,  say  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  after 
some  examination  conclude,  just  empirically,  that  it  was  suffer- 
ing because  of  lack  of  water.  That  may  have  been  entirely  true ; 
but  the  method  of  treatment  was  to  run  down  a  series  of  two-foot 
lengths  of  two-inch  gas  pipes,  or  one-inch  pipes,  as  the  case 
might  be,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  then 
turn  a  hose  into  the  pipes  and  moisten  the  ground.  I  believe  if 
those  pipes  had  been  put  down  at  the  proper  place,  good  results 
might  have  followed.  Water  might  have  been  introduced  into 
the  feeding  roots  of  the  tree.  But  it  is  of  little  value  to  intro- 
duce water  under  the  tree  near  the  trunk,  where  there  is  little 
absorption  from  the  ground.  There  Avere  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment advocated.  I  do  not  remember  them  all  now,  but  they 
liave  been  tried  out  there  pretty    generously.     Men    who    are 
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owners  of  trees  of  that  character,  wishing  to  preserve  them  if 
possible,  have  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  allow  treatment  to 
be  applied,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  yet  where  it  may 
be  said  that  any  particular  treatment  has  been  a  complete  suc- 
cess. Occasionally,  and  very  frequently  of  late,  we  have  been 
reading  about  methods  of  treatment  in  the  newspapers,  where 
men  say  they  have  just  the  thing.  For  instance,  we  had  a  letter 
the  other  day  from  a  gentleman  in  northern  Ohio.  He  said 
he  had  a  preparation  that  would  kill  the  chestnut  blight  and  he 
wanted  us  to  buy  it  right  off.  Now,  there  is  no  chestnut  blight 
in  Ohio,  and  I  take  it  that  this  man  had  never  seen  a  blighted 
tree  and  does  not  know  what  the  chestnut  blight  is;  yet  there  he 
has  the  remedy  all  prepared.  Much  of  this  remedial  business 
is  just  of  that  character.  I  believe  also  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  try  out  a  lot  of  remedies  and  get  some  results,  but  there  are 
no  results  of  value  to  be  had  from  jumping  at  conclusions  and 
saying  "This  thing  will  do  the  work,''  or  that  thing,  until  we 
know  it  actually  has  done  it.  Therefore,  the  Commission  is 
giving  all  reasonable  latitude  to  these  gentlemen  who  have  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  offer,  and  every  opportunity  to  try  out  their 
methods,  in  the  hope  that  something  will  be  found  that  will  do 
some  good.  That  is  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  proposition,  to  let 
nothing  be  untried,  even  if  it  does  not  produce  results. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  If  that  does  not  fully  answer  Mr.  Back- 
enstoe's  question,  we  will  ask  him  to  bring  it  up  later.  The 
question  was  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  thousand  dollar 
trees. 

MR.  WILLIAMS :  All  trees  down  there  are  thousand  dollar 
trees. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    Delaware. 

PROFESSOR  C.  A.  McCUE :  The  chestnut  grows  naturally 
in  the  two  northern  counties  of  Delaware.  It  is  found  in  the 
southern  county  only  here  and  there,  and  mostly  in  plantations. 
The  disease  is  common  over  the  entire  State.  While  I  do  not 
say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  quarantine  against  this  dis- 
ease in  the  State  of  Delaware,  I  do  say  that,  considering  the 
way  we  have  the  disease  now,  it  would  not  be  a  good  proposition 
in  the  State.     I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  State  of  Delaware  ap- 
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propriatiug  any  public  money  for  methods  of  eradication  of  this 
particular  disease.  I  think  the  disease  is  scattered  too  generally 
throughout  the  State.  We  have  no  need  of  a  quarantine  line 
on  the  easty  because  we  have  the  Delaware  Biver  and  the  ocean, 
nor  on  the  west  because  our  friends  over  in  Maryland  already 
have  the  disease.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  does  not  seem  to  have 
stopped  it  on  the  west.  I  think  our  solution  of  the  problem, 
if  we  have  any,  lies  in  the  question  of  management,  and  I  am 
rather  loath  to  believe  that  even  the  chestnut  is  entirely  doomed 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  even  where  the  infection  is  as  general 
as  it  is,  as  I  believe, — I  am  optimistic  in  the  matter,-— that  with 
proper  management,  brought  about  with  proper  educational  pro- 
paganda, we  will  be  growing  chestnuts  in  some  manner,  a  great 
many  years  hence.  We  have  many  chestnut  plantations  in  our 
State.  We  are  not  advising  our  growers  to  plant  chestnuts  for 
nut  culture,  neither  are  we  advising  the  planting  of  chestnut 
trees  in  our  forests.  But  we  believe  that,  by  cutting  out  dis- 
eased trees,  especially  the  larger  trees,  as  soon  as  their  useful- 
ness passes,  and  putting  them  upon  the  market, — that  is,  when 
the  annual  increment  falls  down  below  the  amount  of  damage 
done  annually  by  the  disease, — that  in  this  way,  the  disease  may 
be  gradually  eliminated,  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  certain  locali- 
ties, finally  all  the  diseased  chestnut  trees  will  have  been  taken 
out,  I  believe,  that  there  will  still  be  left  a  number  of  chestnut 
trees  that  have  never  taken  the  disease.  By  proper  management 
and  by  encouraging  people  to  take  out  trees  as  they  become  dis- 
eased, I  believe  that  in  years  hence,  we  will  still  find  a  great 
many  chestnut  trees  growing  in  our  Delaware  forests. 

There  is  another  point  regarding  infection,  which  I  have 
not  heard  spoken  of  here,  that  has  come  under  my  observation. 
I  have  noticed  that  where  hunters  are  allowed  in  young  coppice 
growth  that  a  great  many  of  the  young  sprouts  are  injured  by 
the  shot,  and  that  in  areas  infected  by  the  chestnut  disease  that 
every  shot  hole  offers  a  point  of  entrance  for  the  disease.  Hunters 
should  not  be  allowed  in  young  chestnut  coppice. 

Having,  as  we  do  in  Delaware,  a  number  of  chestnut  orchards, 
it  throws  a  rather  interesting  light  upon  the  question  of  drought 
as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  chestnut  disease.  Those  orchards 
are  under  cultivation  the  same  as  our  apple  orchards.     They 
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are  not  suflfering  from  drought,  neither  are  they  suffering  from 
a  scanty  food  supply.  They  are  in  good,  thrifty  condition.  We 
find  that  practically  every  chestnut  orchard  in  the  State  is  in- 
V,  fected  with  the  chestnut  disease.  In  Delaware,  at  least,  I  am 
^  not  inclined  to  believo  thai  dr.night  plays  any  part  whatever  in 
the  chestnut  disease  problem. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  question? 

PROFESSOE  NORTON :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  blight  is 
equally  bad  on  the  Japanese  chestnuts? 

PROFESSOR  McCUE :  It  would  be  rather  hard  to  answer 
that  question  definitely,  because  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
any  simon-pure  Japanese  chestnuts  in  Delaware  or  not.  We 
have  a  lot  of  varieties  called  Japanese,  but  the  probabilities  are 
they  are  natural  hybrids  with  the  American;  yet  we  have  found 
infection  in  the  so-called  Japanose  (*hestnuts  the  same  as  in  the 
American. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  What  is  Delaware  doing  to  prevent  tlie 
shipment  of  infected  stock  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State? 

PROFESSOR  McGUE :  With  the  permission  of  the  Chair, 
I  will  refer  that  question  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Professor  Webb,  who  has  charge  of  the  nursery 
inspection  work  of  the  State. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Professor  Webb,  will  you  please  inform 
us  what  Delaware  is  doing  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  infected 
nursery  stock  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 

PROFESSOR  WEBB :  I  believe  at  the  present  time  we  have 
no  nurseries  growing  chestnut  trees,  but,  if  diseased  chestnut 
were  found  in  them,  the  trees  would  be  destroyed. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Maryland.  As  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Conference,  we  have  present  Maryland's  State  Forester,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Besley. 

MR.  BESLEY:  As  far  as  the  chestnut  bark  disease  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  all  eyes  are  on  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  has 
established,  as  it  were,  a  great  experiment  station  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  and  we  are  all  looking  with 
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over  the  eastern  and  northeastern  sections  of  the  State.  Per- 
haps one-fourth  of  the  State  has  been  generally  invaded.  Prob- 
ably about  five  per  cent,  of  the  chestnut  trees  in  the  area  is  lost 
up  to  the  present  time^  and  I  may  say  this  is  based  on  an  investi- 
gation of  last  summer  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  chestnut  bark  disease  in  Maryland.  I  might  say 
also  that  this  investigation  was  prompted,  at  least,  by  the  very 
excellent  example  that  we  have  in  Pennsylvania,  because  we  felt 
that  we  might  use  it  as  data,  not  only  for  the  State  of  Maryland 
in  trying  to  control  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  but  for  other  States  in  co-operation  with  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. We  found  that  the  amount  of  damage  up  to  the  present 
time  was  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  that  is,  the  stumpage 
value  of  the  chestnut  trees,  and  in  the  area  of  infection  that  the 
stumpage  value  of  the  chestnut  was  something  like  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  disease  appears  to  be  spreading  very 
rapidly.  The  total  stumpage  value  of  all  the  chestnut  in  Mary- 
land is  something  like  two  million  dollars.  So,  if  there  is  some 
way  by  which  we  can  control  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  it  is 
going  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  forest  interests  of  the  State. 
What  we  propose  to  do, — and  we  have  already  started  the  ma- 
chinery going,  but  the  results  of  this  Conference  are  going  to 
determine  very  largely  the  manner  in  which  we  are  going  to 
press  that, — we  thought  it  might  be  possible,  by  establishing 
a  sort  of  dead  line  just  outside  the  area  of  infection  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
practicable  or  not,  but  it  seemed  to  be  tlie  only  solution  offered 
at  the  time,  and  in  carrying  out  that  idea  we  have  introduced  a 
bill,  which  is  practically  a  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  law,  into 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  now  in  session,  carrying  a  small  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  work  into  operation. 
Now  we  have  had  several  people  speak  about  the  management 
of  the  chestnut  as  being  perhaps  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
It  seems  to  me  that  where  a  man  has  the  chestnut  bark  disease 
in  his  woods,  it  would  be  simply  commonsense  business  policy  to 
cut  out  those  diseased  trees  and  utilize  them  wherever  possible, 
and  I  think  we  can  depend  on  the  individual  land  owner  to  do 
that.  Now  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  go  much  further 
than  that  in  recommending  the  prompt  cutting  out  and  utiliza- 
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tioD,  where  possible,  of  the  diseased  chestnut  trees,  I  axQ  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  go  any  far- 
ther than  that,  but  it  seems  to  me,  outside  of  this  area  of  general 
infection,  if  we  can  establish  a  sort  of  quarantine  zone  beyond 
which  we  can  protect  the  rest  of  the  chestnut  trees  in  the  State, 
that  the  work  will  be  well  worth  while,  and  that  is  the  line  along 
which  we  are  proceeding  at  the  present  time.  Now  as  to  the 
question  of  management,  I  think  that  simply  by  cutting  out  dis- 
eased trees  and  by  a  coppice  management  of  the  chestnut,  I 
do  not  see  how  that  is  going  to  eliminate  the  disease,  because  we 
know  definitely  that  the  stumps  are  more  apt  to  be  diseased,  and 
this  infects  the  sprouts  as  soon  as  they  come  up.  I  have  seen 
that  time  and  time  again  over  the  State  of  Maryland,  that  those 
sprouts  become  immediately  diseased,  and  the  whole  tree  dies 
very  quickly.  What  has  been  done  has  furnished  the  basis  of 
the  proposed  work,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  evolve  from 
this  Conference  some  definite  programme,  which  other  States  can 
adopt  with  some  hope  of  ultimately  controlling  the  chestnut 
bark  disease.  I  realize  that  it  is  a  very  big  proposition,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it  all  at  once ;  but  I  think  by  concerted  action 
and  a  definite  policy,  we  will  certainly  be  able  to  limit  the  de- 
struction by  this  disease,  which  has  already  done  such  an  im- 
mense amount  of  damage  in  the  northern  States.    (Applause). 

THE  CHAIRMAN :    Are  there  any  questions? 

MR.  BRAUNBERG,  of  Pennsylvania:  Are  those  approxi- 
mate figures  you  gave  of  the  damage  already  occurring  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  the  chestnut  trees?  You  made  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  damage  to  the  chestnut  trees,  also  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  value  of  the  chestnut  trees.  May  I 
have  those  figures? 

MR.  BESLEY:  The  present  damage  was  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  based  on  a  stumpage  basis,  and  the  total  stump- 
age  value  of  the  chestnut  in  Maryland  is  about  two  million  dol- 
lars. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Mr.  Detwiler  will  comment  on  one  point 
raised  by  Mr.  Besley. 
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MR.  DETWILER :  Mr.  IJesley  asked  for  some  definite  facts 
concerning  the  eflSciency  of  the  cutting-out  method.  I  have 
some  facts,  which  are  not  conclusive,  but  may  be  of  interest. 
Mr.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  cut  several  hundred 
trees  on  his  property,  near  Ardmore,  last  year.  The  stumps  were 
barked  to  the  ground  and  the  sprouts  came  up  abundantly. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  sent  one  of  our  fields  agents  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly, and  he  reported  being  unable  to  find  a  single  sprout  dis- 
eased, and  those  sprouts  are  now  a  year  old.  It  may  be  that 
after  two  years  they  will  be  diseased,  but  at  the  present  time 
they  are  still  sound. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    Virginia. 

DR.  H.  S.  REED:  Mr.  Cliairman :  The  Experiment  Station 
has  studied  tlie  chestnut  blight  in  a  small  way,  since  we  have 
had,  up  to  the  present  time,  very  little  complaint  of  diseased 
chestnut  in  tlie  State.  We  have  heard,  though,  from  several 
here  at  this  meeting,  that  there  are  a  few  centres  of  infection  in 
the  State.  We  know  the  disease  is  present  just  across  the  Poto- 
mac from  Washington,  and  we  know  it  is  present  in  Bedford 
county,  at  Pontella.  We  have  reports,  however,  which  have  not 
been  fully  verified,  of  the  disease  in  Albemarle  county  and  also 
in  Henrico  county,  near  Richmond.  I  went  over  the  last  named 
territory  with  Dr.  Metcalf  last  fall,  but  we  were  unable  to  find 
the  disease  in  the  field.  We  have,  however,  in  the  State,  a  dis- 
ease which  has  existed  for  about  twenty  years  and  has  caused  a 
very  considerable  destruction  of  chestnut  timber,  south  and 
east  of  Lynchburg.  T  visited  this  region  about  ten  days  ago 
and  found  tliere  a  fungous  disease,  of  Avhich  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine  the  exact  nature.  Rome  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  h(Te  have  found  the  Diaporthc  fungus  near  Lynchburg.  If 
the  DiapoHlie  fungus  has  been  there  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  acting  somewhat  differently  from  what 
it  is  actmg  in  the  North.  We  have  this  question  under  observa- 
tion. The  diseased  areas  are  at  present  confined  to  the  Piedmont 
district;  none  has  been  reported  from  higher  elevations  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  or  Allegheny  mountains  in  the  State.  There  is  a 
bill  before  the  Legislature  now  in  session,  asking  for  a  small  ap- 
propriation to  be  used  against  this  disease,  which  will  not  per- 
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mit  of  any  extensive  eradication,  but  we  liope  to  nse  it  in  getting 
a  good  survey  of  the  damage  wliich  has  already  been  done  and  to 
get  a  basis  for  future  recommendations. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  inquries  regarding  the 
situation  and  methods  in  Virginia?  The  next  State  is  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

PROF.  GIDDINGS:  I  will  make  my  remarks  brief,  because 
we  have  done  but  little  in  West  Virginia  in  regard  to  it.  So 
far  as  we  actually  know,  there  were  three  infections  in  West 
Virginia.  Those  were  scattered  through  the  State;  one  in  the 
central  part,  one  in  the  northern  part,  and  one  fairly  well  south 
in  the  State.  One  of  them  came  from  nursery  stock.  The  tree 
was  purchased  from  a  nursery,  set  out  by  a  lumber  man,  and  he 
discovered  that  there  was  something  wrong.  That  tree  has  been 
destroyed.  One  of  the  other  diseased  areas,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  we  believe  has  been  destroyed  through  lumber- 
ing operations  whicli  have  been  going  on  there,  as  I  understand 
the  infected  trees  could  not  be  found  last  fall.  We  undoubtedlv 
have  more  of  the  disease,  especially  along  the  northern  border 
and  near  the  Pennsylvania  line,  as  there  is  considerable  infection 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  that  State.  We  hope  to  get  some 
work  done  during  the  coming  season.  I  know  that  a  number 
of  interested  parties  will  make  a  very  strong  effort  to  have  at 
least  a  small  amount  of  careful  work  done  in  West  Virginia  to 
determine  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  certain  sections  of  the 
State.  We  cannot  hope  to  do  much,  but  our  Legislature  will 
meet  a  year  from  now  and  if  conditions  warrant,  there  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  no  trouble  in  securing  funds  to  continue  the  work. 
The  possible  losses  in  West  Virginia  are  considerable.  I  have 
secured  several  estimates  as  to  the  chestnut  stand  in  the  State. 
One  firm  which  is  reported  as  doing  the  largest  lumbering  busi- 
ness in  the  State,  dealing  in  timber  land  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  places  the  present  stumpage  at  ten  billion  feet. 
As  proof  and  in  support  of  their  statement,  they  gave  me  reliable 
data  in  regard  to  the  chestnut  stand  in  some  regions  of  the 
State.  A  stumpage  value  of  $2.50  per  thousand,  which  they 
quoted,  would  make  twenty-five  million  dollars  for  the  chestnut 
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in  West  Virginia,  and  certainly  some  effort  will  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  infection  and  the  best  methods  of  handling 
the  disease  in  the  State. 

MR.  BESLEY,  (acting  temporarily  as  Chairman) :  Are 
there  any  questions  to  be  asked  Professor  Giddings?  The  next 
is  Ohio;  is  there  anyone  to  represent  the  State  of  Ohio?  (No  re- 
sponse) . 

North  Carolina.  Is  there  anyone  to  speak  for  North  Carolina? 
(No  response). 

We  will  next  hear  from  Tennessee. 

ME.  J.  W.  FISHER:     Mr.  Chairman:     As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  infection  in  Tennessee.    We  are  extremely  interested 
in  the  matter,  because  we  have  such  a  vast  area  of  chestnut  forest, 
and  a  very  large  amouut  of  it  is  the  original  forest.    We  have 
very  far-sighted  Congressmen  down  our  way,  who  have  been  for- 
tifying, or  are  about  to  fortify,  us  against  such  infection,  by  hav- 
ing a  bill  passed  through  Congress  appropriating  one  million  dol- 
lars, to  establish  forest  reserves  in  western  North  Carolina  and 
eastern  Tennessee,  known  as  the  Appalachian  Region.    Just  last 
week  the  Government  purchased  eighty-five  thousand  acres  near 
me,  in  eastern  Tennessee,  for  a  forest  reserve,  and  will  continue 
to  purchase  large  areas,  so  that  'we  will  have  the  backing  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  fighting  of  this  disease  in  the  future. 
I  shall,  however,  call  the  personal  attention  of  the  Governor  to 
this  matter,  so  that  we  may  take  it  up  ourselves,  as  a  State, 
and  I  trust  that,  when  the  matter  comes  to  our  attenion  per- 
sonally,  we  shall  have  some  means  that  will  help  to  battle  with 
the  disease,  if  it  should  occur,     I  am  very  mucli  interested  in 
listening  to  these  discussions,  and  I  think  I  shall  go  home  very 
greatly  profited.    As  I  am  a  tanner  and  an  extract  man,  I  am 
personally  and  financially  interested  in  the  prevention  of  any 
loss  of  chestnut  timber.    I  might  say  to  you,  for  your  information, 
that  a  large  number  of  the  trees  in  our  country  are  very  old. 
The  Federal  Government  inspectors  who  have  been  in  those 
forests  have  placed  the  age  of  those  trees  from  two  hundred  to 
four  hundred  years,  and  some  of  them  range  as  high  as  eight 
feet  in  diameter, — immense  trees.    The  area  is  so  large  and  the 
chestnut  timber  growing  so  thickly  that  it  affects  us,  or  would 
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affect  us,  vitally  in  a  number  of  directions.  The  water  supply 
or  water  sources  will  be  vitally  affected  if  this  disease  should 
get  the  better  of  us  and  cover  very  much  of  our  vast  territory. 
I  assure  you  that  none  of  you  are  more  vitally  interested  in  this 
matter  than  the  people  of  Tennessee,  for  the  great  reason  that 
we  have  so  much  chestnut. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  inquiry  from  Tennessee? 
The  next  is  Canada,  Dr.  Oussow. 

DR.  H.  T.  GUSSOW:  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  meeting  tliis  morning.  I  have  already  expressed  my 
observation  that  the  disease  is  not  present  in  Canada,  and  that 
we  have  very  few  chestnuts.  I  have  come  here  to  profit  by  your 
information,  which  I  am  grateful  to  say,  I  have  been  able  to  do. 

THE  CHAIRMAN,  (Mr.  Pearson) :  The  Chair  committed  a 
slight  error  in  suggesting  that  President  McFarland  would  be 
available  to  make  suggestions  regarding  seeing  the  city.  He 
should  have  mentioned  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  mentioned  by  Presi- 
dent McFarland,  and  who  will  be  available  after  this  meeting. 

I  have  been  requested  to  make  the  following  announcement: 
Please  inform  this  meeting  that  a  good  photographer  will  be  at 
the  main  entrance  immediately  after  adjournment  to  take  a  group 
photograph, — at  tlie  main  entrance  where  the  statuary  is.  The 
size  of  this  will  be  11  x  14  and  the  price  one  dollar  per  copy 
for  those  who  desire  to  get  copies.  It  is  urged  that  each  one  e:o 
at  once  to  the  main  entrance,  so  as  to  be  in  this  photograph, 
whether  you  choose  to  buy  it  or  not. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Williams  will  present  a  communication 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  The  following  letter  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain documents,  has  just  been  received  by  Governor  Tener,  and 
I  am  requested  to  present  it  to  this  meeting : 

"White  House,  Washington,  February  19,  1912. 
My  dear  Governor: 

I  herewith  enclose  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which  he  gives  all  the  infor- 
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mation  which  is  available  iu  his  Department  upon  the  question 
of  the  chestnut  bark  disease  which  is  to  be  considered  in  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  your  capital  to-morrow. 
I  hope  that  this  communication  may  contain  certain  informa- 
^^^^  tion  of  value  to  your  people  in  fighting  this  very  destructive 
enemy  of  one  of  our  most  beautiful  trees,  and  you  have  my  very 
earnest  sympathy  in  ^our  efforts  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  W.  H.  TAFT." 

(Applause). 

MB.  WILLIAMS :  This  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  transmitting  the  information  requested  by  the 
President,  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  467,  and  a  statement  of  the 
present  status  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  signed  by  William 
A.  Taylor,  acting  chief  of  Bureau. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  communication  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

The  letter  of  Secretary  Wilson,  referred  to  above  in  the  letter 
from  President  Taf t,  is  as  follows  : 

"Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  February  19,  1912. 
Dear  Mr.  President : 

Our  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  have  given  the 
chestnut  bark  disease  situation  much  attention  for  some  time 
past,  and  are  convinced  of  the  urgency  of  the  present  situation. 
They  have  prepared  the  inclosed  memorandum  which  indicates 
the  present  status  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease  and  the  import- 
ance of  prompt  action,  if  its  further  spread  is  to  be  prevented  and 
serious  loss  to  the  people  of  the  entire  Appalachian  region  is 
to  be  averted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     JAMES  WILSON, 

Secretary. 
To  the  President." 

The  communication  referred  to  in  Secretary  Wilson's  letter 
to  the  President,  indicating  the  present  status  of  the  chestnut 
bark  disease,  is  as  follows: 
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United  States  Department  of  Agricnltnre, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Office  of  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  19,  1912. 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  SECRETARY. 

Regarding  present  status  of  chestnut  bark  disease. 

This  disease,  which  was  first  recognized  as  serious  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City  in  1904,  appears  to  have  been  present 
on  Long  Island  as  early  as  1893.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  but 
there  is  some  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  was  imported  from 
the  orient  w^ith  the  Japanese  chestnut.  In  southwestern  Con- 
necticut, southeastern  New  York  and  northeastern  New  Jersey 
a  majority  of  the  chestnut  trees  are  already  dead  from  the  bark 
disease.  Outside  of  this  area  in  western  Connecticut,  eastern  New 
York,  western  New  Jersey,  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  northern 
Delaware,  and  northeastern  Maryland  the  chestnut  trees  are 
practically  all  infected.  Outside  of  this  area  from  the  northern 
border  of  Massachusetts  and  from  Saratoga  county,  New  York, 
southwestward  to  the  western  border  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
southern  border  of  Virginia,  scattering  areas  of  infection  are 
known  to  occur  and  may  be  expected  at  any  point.  So  far  as  is 
known  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  true  chestnuts  and  chinqua- 
pins. It  is  not  certainly  known  to  occur  on  oaks,  beeches,  horse 
chestnuts,  or  other  forest  trees. 

The  bark  disease  appears  ultimately  to  exterminate  the  chest- 
nut trees  in  any  locality  which  it  infests.  The  financial  loss 
from  this  disease  in  and  about  New  York  (^.ity  was  estimated 
three  years  ago  at  between  five  and  ten  million  dollars.  A  conser- 
vative estimate  made  in  1911  by  the  experts  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  indicates  a  loss  in  the  states  infected,  up  to  that 
time,  of  twenty- five  million  dollars.  The  heaviest  damage  thus 
far  has  been  to  chestnut  trees  in  localities  where  this  species 
is  grown  chiefly  for  ornamental  purposes,  rather  than  for  lum- 
ber. It  has  now  reached  a  point  in  its  spread  where  the  entire 
chestnut  timber  belt  of  the  United  States,  comprising  portions 
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of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massaclm- 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New,  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  are  likely  to  become  involved. 
As  the  disease  is  spread  from  tree  to  tree  by  spores  of  the  fun- 
gus Which  causes  it,  the  spread  is  usually  rapid  after  a  single 
tree  in  a  locality  is  infected. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  spores  are  spread  through  short  dis- 
tances by  rain ;  through  longer  distances  it  appears  possible  that 
it  is  spread  also  by  birds,  insects  and  rodents,  such  as  squirrels. 
The  disease  is  carried  bodily  for  considerable  distances  in  tan 
bark  and  in  unbarked  timber  derived  from  diseased  trees.  It 
is  also  frequently  transported  on  diseased  nursery  stock. 

No  method  of  immunizing  individual  trees  is  yet  known  and 
no  method  of  treating  or  curing  them  when  once  attacked  is 
certain  in  its  results.  This  being  the  case,  so  far  as  the  chestnut 
forests  are  concerned,  the  only  practicable  method  of  dealing 
with  the  situation  is  that  of  prompt  location  of  isolated  centers 
of  infection  in  advance  of  the  main  line  of  tlie  disease,  coupled 
with  the  prompt  cutting  out  and  destruction  of  such  scattered 
diseased  trees.  This  method  has  been  tested  suificientlv  to  in- 
dicate  that  it  is  practicable  to  control  the  disease  wiiere  the 
.  situation  is  effectively  attacked  before  a  general  infection  has 
resulted.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  es- 
tablish an  immune  zone  by  destroying  all  chestnut  trees,  diseased 
or  healthly,  in  a  belt  ten  to  twenty  miles  wide,  or  possibly  less, 
in  advance  of  the  main  area  of  infection,  with  a  view  to  barring 
its  progress.  A  regional  quarantine  of  chestnut  products  likely 
to  move  from  the  area  of  complet^i  infection  to  protected  terri- 
tory may  be  found  necessary.  This  is  now  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration in  the  investigations  that  are  under  way. 

The  disease  having  already  done  much  damage  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  northeastern  Maryland,  but  not  having  appeared 
to  a  destructive  extent  in  the  states  farther  south,  it  is  peculiarly 
important  at  this  time  that  effort  be  made  to  stay  the  progress  of 
the  disease  before  it  reaches  the  heavily  timbered  chestnut  areas 
of  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  the  mountain  regions 
farther  south.    The  fact  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  ap- 
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propriated  f  275,000  for  the  eradication  or  control  of  the  disease 
*"  within  its  borders  is  an  indication  of  the  importance  with  which 

the  matter  is  regarded  there.  Congressional  action  with  a  view 
to  making  possible  effective  co-operative  effort  to  control  the 
disease  by  Federal  authorities  in  co-operation  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  several  states  interested,  before  it  is  spread  to  a  point 
beyond  control,  appears  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Very  truly  yours, 
i  (Signed)     WM.  A.  TAYLOR, 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 

NOTE. — The  accompanying  document  sent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  "Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  467,"  is  not  reprinted  here- 
in, but  may  be  obtained  without  charge  upon  request,  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  Document  is  entitled  "The  Control  of  the  Chestnut  Bark 
Disease,"  by  Haven  Metcalf  and  J.  Franklin  Collins.  Issued 
under  date  of  October  28, 1911. 

^  THE  CHAIRMAN :    The  programme  now  calls  for  coming  to- 

gether at  two  o'clock,  and  the  first  paper  will  be  by  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, on  the  insect  question.  No  one  can  regret  more  than  the 
Chairman  that  the  general  discussion  has  been  crowded  out  this 
morning.  Would  it  seem  wise  to  begin  our  meeting  this  after- 
noon at  a  quarter  before  two,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  little 
more  time? 

MR.  WILLIAMS:    I  make  that  motion. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  duly  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  asked  to  announce  that  the  pix)- 
fessional  foresters, — all  professional  foresters,  are  invited  to  meei 
in  this  room  at  1.30  P.  M.,  fifteen  minutes  before  our  meeting 
time,  for  some  general  purpose. 

MR.  WILLIAMS :  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  will  meet  in  the  House  Caucus  room,  immediately 
beneath  this  chamber,  after  adjournment,  this  morning. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Convention  stood  in  re- 
cess until  1.45  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1912,  1.45  P.  M. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  meeting  will  please  be  in  order. 
We  are  to  have  first  this  afternoon,  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins, 
who  is  in  charge  of  forest  insect  investigations,  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

DR.  HOPKINS:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
the  insects  are  interfering  in  this  trouble,  and  making  more  of 
it.  Heaven  knows  they  are  making  enough  trouble  of  their  own 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  killing  the  merchantable  sized 
pine  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  a 
greater  rate  than  that  by  fire  alone.  They  are  killing  the  pine 
in  the  South.  They  are  killing  the  hickory,  they  are  killing  tL  i 
oak  and  the  hemlock,  and  now  they  are  interfering  in  this  dis- 
ease.    They  are  also  killing  chestnut  on  their  own  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  papers  here,  both  about  the  same 
thing.  One  is  an  abstract  which  will  take  about  ten  minutes; 
the  other  is  the  whole  paper,  which  will  take  about  half  an  hour. 
I  presume  you  would  like  to  liave  the  abstract,  which  will  take 
less  time. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  presume  it  would  be  better  to  give  us 
the  abstract,  and  then,  if  there  is  more  time  available,  let  it 
be  spent  in  general  discussion.  Will  that  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval? 

DR.  HOPKINS :    Yes ;  that  is  what  I  intended  to  do. 

Dr.  Hopkins  read  the  following  paper : 

While  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  chestnut  blight  dis- 
ease and  its  spread  from  a  local  to  an  interstate  problem  is  well 
known  and  much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject,  the  history 
of  extensive  dying  of  chestnut  from  various  other  causes  is  not 
so  well  known. 

When  we  review  the  history  of  extensive  dying  of  chestnut 
during  the  past  half  century  in  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  it  is  surprising 
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that  there  are  any  living  trees  left.  In  fact,  there  are  not  many 
left  in  some  sections  of  these  States  where  the  tree  was  abundant 
and  healthy  fifty  years  ago. 

It  appears  that  there  are  a  number  of  agencies  of  destruction 
other  than  this  new  chestnut  blight  disease,  and  that  these  agen- 
cies have  been  in  operation  in  the  area  affected  by  the  disease  as 
well  as  in  areas  where  this  disease  is  not  known  to  occur.  There- 
fore, they  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  investigated 
before  the  problem  of  protecting  the  chestnut  can  be  solved. 

There  appear  to  be  other  diseases  and  we  know  that  there  are 
insects  which  have  been  directly  or  Indirectly  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  chestnut  over  extensive  areas. 

One  species  of  insect,  the  two-lined  chestnut  borer,  is  perhaps 
the  most  destructive  insect  enemy.  It  has  been  investigated 
and  methods  of  controlling  it  determined  and  demonstrated, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  published  information  on  the  subject. 

There  is  also  a  combination  of  insects  and  the  chestnut  blight 
disease.  Investigations  by  forest  pathologists  have  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  spores  of  the  chestnut  blight  find  their  way  into  the 
living  bark  through  some  wound  and  that  the  majority  of  such 
wounds  appear  to  be  caused  by  bark-boring  insects. 

Recent  investigations  by  forest  entomologists  tend  to  verify 
this  general  statement,  and  that  a  large  number  of  species  of 
insects  are  involved. 

Inasmuch  as  the  insects  make  a  primarj^  attack  and  the  dis- 
ease is  largely  dependent  upon  insects  to  continue  its  destructive 
work,  it  is  also  plain  that  we  liave^in  insect  problem  of  perhaps 
equal  importance  to  that  of  the  blight  itself. 

It  is  also  plain  that  this  iiit<^rrclation  of  insects  and  disease 
presents  a  new  and  complicated  problem  which  will  require  a 
gi'oat  deal  of  exact  scientific  research  by  the  forest  entomologists 
and  the  forest  pathologists  before  we  shall  be  warranted  in  ar- 
riving at  definite  conclusions,  or  in  giving  specific  advice  on 
methods  of  control  and  prevention. 

Considerable  work  has  already  been  done  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  chestnut  insects  by  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  1893.  The  published  and  un- 
published records  of  these  studies  show  that  three  hundred  and 
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fifty-four  species  of  insects  were  found  to  inhabit  tlie  chestnut. 
— ^We  find  that  other  observers  liave  recorded  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  species.  I^y  eliminating  all  duplications,  the  total 
is  four  hundred  and  seventy-two.  So  you  see  that  the  chestnut 
is  pretty  well  inhabited  by  insects.  This  is  only  a  beginning. 
There  are  many  more  insects  to  be  found  on  the  tree  and  a  great 
deal  to  be  learned  about  them  as  a  basis  for  practical  conclu- 
sions and  action.  A  more  specific  and  comprehensive  study  of 
chestnut  insects  is  now  being  carried  on  under  a  special  project 
of  the  Ih'anch  of  Forest  Insects  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
This  investigation  will  he  extended  into  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  chestnut  is,  or  has  been,  an  important  forest  tree,  and 
especially  in  those  States  and  sections  where  the  people  represent- 
ing the  private,  municipal,  and  State  ow^nership  manifest  a 
special  interest  in  this  phase  of  the  problem.  We  are  assured  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  Commission  and  other  State  officials  in 
the  work  carried  on  in  Pennsylvania  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  other  States  in  any  work  done  within  their  boun- 
daries. 

Possibilities  of  Control, 

You  will  note  that  I  am  not  discussing  the  control  of  the  dis- 
ease, because  I  do  not  pretend  to  know^  anything  about  that,  but 
that,  as  the  insects  are  related  to  the  trouble  and  the  primary 
cause  of  the  wounds,  we  must  consider  control  of  the  insects  as 
a  primary  measure. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of  controling  depre- 
dations by  the  insects,  it  may  be  stated  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  public  interest,  witli  facilities  for  utilization  of  the 
affected  product,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts 
and  principles  relating  to  the  depredators  and  their  control,  it 
is  entirely  possible  and  as  a  business  proposition  it  will  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  forcibly  demonstrated  in  a 
number  of  cases  that  have  come  under  our  observation  that  any 
direct  attempt  to  combat  an  insect  depredator  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  essential  facts  and  principles  will  result  in  failure  and 
a  waste  of  energy  and  money.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  few^  hun- 
dred dollars  expended  in  practical  application  after  the  essen- 
tial facts  have  been  determined  will  accomplish  more  than  many 
thousands  of  dollars  expended  without  such  knowledge.     In 
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other  words,  practical  application  must  follow  and  not  precede 
scientific  investigation  and  expert  advice,  just  as  legislation  for 
the  control  of  forest  insects  to  yield  good  results  must  follow 
and  not  precede  education  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  con- 
trol. 

The  steps  toward  the  successful  protection  of  forest  trees  from 
their  insect  enemies  are: 

1.  Investigations  to  determine  the  essential  facts  about  the 
principal  insects  which  are  capable  of  killing  the  trees. 

2.  Concentration  of  the  investigations  on  the  most  import- 
ant species  to  determine  ^heir  seasonal  history  and  habits,  and 
the  most  economical  and  effectual  methods  of  preventing  serious 
depredations  by  them. 

3.  Dissemination  of  authoritative  information  on  the  essen- 
tial facts  and  principles  of  control  and  prevention,  by  means 
of  circulars,  press  notices,  lectures,  special  field  instructions,  and 
field  demonstrations. 

4.  Practical  application  of  this  information  by  the  owners 
of  affected  and  threatened  timber,  under  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  recommendations. 

I  might  pause  at  this  point,  to  make  it  clear,  that  we  are  con- 
ducting now  and  have  conducted  a  number  of  practical  demon- 
strations to  prove  that  our  recommendations  will  work,  and  we 
have  proved  it  in  a  number  of  cases.  In  one  case  last  summer, 
involving  the  cutting  of  over  twenty  thousand  trees,  over  a  very 
large  area  in  Oregon  we  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  con- 
trolling one  of  the  worst  insect  enemies  of  western  forests.  In 
one  locality  in  Montana  over  ten  thousand  trees  were  cut  by 
private  owners,  small  owners.  They  cut  the  timber  and  worked 
it  into  fuel  and  burned  it  during  the  winter  and  stopped  insect 
depredations  which  had  been  going  on  for  tweiity  or  thirty  years 
and  killing  an  enormous  amount  of  timber.  The  timber  stopped 
dying  the  next  year.  I  had  a  letter  informing  me,  just  before  I 
came  here,  that  over  one  hundred  Indians  were  cutting  and  bark- 
ing timber  according  to  our  recommendations  in  an  Indian  reser- 
vation in  eastern  Montana.  This  is  a  demonstration  project,  and 
the  Indians  are  so  much  interested  that  they  have  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  they  are  cutting  the 
timber  and  barking  it  themselves.     This,  we  believe,  is  almost 
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certain  to  be  a  success,  and  we  will  be  prouder  of  it  than  any- 
thing else  we  have  done,  because  it  shows  that,  if  the  Indians  can 
do  it,  anybody  else  can  do  it. 

Continuing  my  paper,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  in 
our  general  investigations  and  practical  demonstrations,  we  have 
recognized  that  the  State  and  Federal  governments  can  render 
the  greatest  service  through  investigations  and  the  dissemination 
of  information  and  that  it  is  the  owner  who  should  make  the 
practical  application.  Therefore,  this  chestnut  problem  is  the 
people's  problem  and  especially  that  of  the  people  who  are  owners 
of  valuable  natural  or  cultivated  growth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  w^ay  the  successful  protection  of  the  chestnut  resources  of 
the  country  can  be  brought  about  will  be  through  individual  and 
co-operative  action  by  the  oAvners.  They  are  the  ones  to  be  di- 
rectly benefited,  financially  and  otherwise.  I  am  sure  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  anxious  to  do  everything  they  can  afiford  to  do, 
if  someone  will  show  them  how  and  demonstrate  to  them  that,  as 
a  business  proposition,  it  will  pay.  They  will  then  not  only  try 
to  protect*  their  own  timber  but  they  will  realize  that  there  is 
a  common  interest  involved  and  will  be  impelled  to  help  their 
neighbors,  their  county,  and  their  State. 

I  have  some  photographs  here  which  I  took  in  1903  in  North 
Carolina,  showing  the  extensive  dying  of  chestnut  there.  The 
chestnut,  practically  dead  as  far  as  you  could  see  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  white,  barkless  trunks  appearing  as  ghost  trees  in  the 
forest.  I  have  also  a  list  of  the  insects  found  on  chestnut,  which 
of  course  you  do  not  w^ant  me  to  read. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Dr.  Hopkins  has  some  photographs  here 
illustrating  some  of  th(»  insect  posts,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
glad  to  show  them  to  those  who  are  interested,  after  this  session 
is  over.  The  paper  of  Dr.  Hopkins  is  open  for  discussion.  I 
know  he  Avill  be  glad  to  answer  questions  that  may  arise  pertain- 
ing to  the  relation  of  the  insects  to  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  or 
any  other  questions  that  may  come  up  in  relation  thereto. 

m 

DR.  MURRILL,  of  New  York :  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Hop- 
kins how  far  these  beetles  which  attack  the  chestnut  have  been 
known  to  go  from  tree  to  tree  in  a  forest? 
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DK.  HOPKINS:  That  is  not  known.  We  have  no  way  of 
determining  how  far  they  will  go.  But  they  have  wings  and  can 
fly.    There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  long  distances. 

DB.  BEED,  of  Virginia:  I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  of 
these  insects  are  borers  in  the  chestnut  that  would  inflict  any 
wound  in  the  bark  which  would  be  large  enough  to  allow  infec- 
tion by  a  fungus? 

DB.  HOPKINS :  There  are  a  number  of  insects  which  may 
cause  wounds  which  will  give  entrance  to  the  spores.  When  the 
insects  hatch  from  the  eggs,  they  are  almost  microscopic ;  there- 
fore, the  burrows  made  going  into  the  bark  will  hardly  give  en- 
trance to  the  spores  unless  there  is  a  flow  of  sap  from  these  small 
wounds,  which  sometimes  happens.  My  observation  in  Virginia 
and  the  section  south  of  Washington  indicates  that  there  is  a 
disease,  possibly  a  bacterial  one,  which  does  get  into  these  minute 
wounds,  on  account  of  a  small  amount  of  the  sap  oozing  out, 
and  in  that  way  it  works  into  the  cambium.  This  is  only  a  pos- 
sibility which  has  been  suggested  time  and  time  again  to  me  by 
my  observations ;  perhaps  it  acounts  for  the  fact  that  great  num- 
bers of  dead  trees  in  ttie  South,  do  not  show  any  traces  of  insects. 
The  trees  die  and  the  bark  falls  ofif  and  yet  they  show  no  evi- 
dence of  insects.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  dead  trees  do  show 
such  evidence.  We  have  had  a  man  down  in  North  Carolina  in 
1903-1904  studying  the  insects,  and  trying  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  extensive  death  of  the  timber  in  that  state,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  the  trees  were  killed  by  insects, 
but  that  insects  were  not  the  cause  of  all  of  the  trouble. 

DB.  BEED :  Is  there  any  part  of  the  tree  which  is  invariably 
attacked  by  these  insects,  or  does  it  occur  generally  on  the 
tree? 

DB.  HOPKINS :  The  principal  point  of  attack,  the  most  vital 
part  of  a  tree,  is  the  middle  trunk.  We  have  found,  in  the  study 
of  insects  which  kill  trees,  that  they  attack  the  middle  portion 
of  the  trunk.  They  girdle  the  tree  at  that  point.  The  two- 
lined  chestnut  borer  does  this  especially.  Other  insects  attack 
all  parts  of  the  tree  including  the  leaves,  and  some  of  them  are 
associated  with  the  chestnut  blight,  as  has  been  determined  by 
Mr.  Craighead,  who  has  been  carrying  on  work  under  my  instruc- 
tion here  in  Pennsylvania. 
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MR.  BARRUS,  of  New  York :  I  Avould  like  to  ask :  Is  there 
any  case  where  the  larva  of  the  insect  is  fonnd  under  the  bark, 
and  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  found  radiating  from  the 
burrow  of  that  insect?  I  would  like  to  know  whether  that  is 
known  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  whether  that  means  anything  rela- 
tive to  the  spread  of  the  disease?  Would  it  be  possible  that  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  were  deposited  at  the  same  time  the  insect 
was  deposited  there  in  the  egg,  and  a  mycelium  growth  had  gone 
on  parallel  with  the  development  of  the  larva? 

DR.  HOPKINS:  That  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  It  is 
a  problem  in  which  we  will  have  to  co-operate  with  the  forest 
pathologists.  We  are  studying  that  feature  of  the  problem.  We 
find  insects  undoubtedly  associated  with  the  disease.  We  find 
them  going  into  the  perfectly  healthy  bark  of  some  trees  and  we 
find  the  disease  following  them.  We  find  also  that  insects  go 
into  the  healthy  bark  or  other  trees,  and  the  disease  does  not 
follow;  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  complex  problems  to  be  worked 
out.  I  think-  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  out  a  few  of  these 
problems  before  we  can  do  much  towards  control.  I  think  it  will 
save  money.  We  certainly  ought  to  know  something  about  what 
we  are  doing. 

MR.  BARRUS:  A  number  of  articles  have  been  sent  in  for 
identification,  reported  as  the  work  of  insects  which  had  not 
worked  in  healthy  trees,  and  I  wondered  whether  it  was  meant 
by  that  whether  those  insects  would  work  on  a  tree  after  it  had 
lost  a  certain  degree  of  vitality,  even  before  the  tree  had  died. 

DR.  HOPKINS :  It  depends  on  the  species.  There  are  very 
few  people  who  can  recognize  the  different  species  of  insects  in 
the  larval  stage.  We  have  specialists  working  on  this  now.  The 
identification  of  species  from  the  larval  stage  is  something  the 
general  entomoligist  cannot  do.  Any  assumption,  from  the  larval 
form  alone,  that  certain  insects  will  do  so  and  so,  is  mere  guess- 
work. Some  species  of  insects  will  bore  in  the  living  bark.  Others 
can  not  possibly  exist  in  the  living  bark  but  must  bore  in  the 
dying,  dead  or  decaying  bark.  There  are  many  species,  as  this 
list  shows,  over  four  hundred  and  seventy- two  species,  and  out 
of  those  there  are  only  a  very  few  which  attack  perfectly  healthy 
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trees.  So  that  the  others  live  in  various  ways.  If  a  lot  of  in- 
sects is  found  in  a  diseased  tree,  we  must  know  which  of  these  are 
the  insects  that  attack  the  living  bark  and  whicli  come  in  after 
the  bark  begins  to  die,  or  after  it  is  dead,  and  whether  or  not  any 
of  them  can  carry  spores  after  they  transformed  into  the  adult 
stage  and  come  out.  I  doubt  whether  the  relation  of  insects  is 
as  important  a  factor  as  has  been  suggested,  because  as  a  rule 
when  insects  develop  to  the  adult  or  winged  stage,  and  emerge 
from  the  bark,  they  fly  away  very  quickly,  as  if  to  escape  some 
enemv.  Thev  do  not  as  a  rule  crawl  about  over  the  bark  before 
they  fly. 

MR.  W.  HOWARD  RANKIN,  of  Itliaca,  New  York :  Can  you 
tell  us  whether  in  your  estimation,  the  Leptura  species  of  borer 
precede  infections  of  the  blight,  or  follow  it? 

DR.  HOPKINS :  That  is  a  problem  we  are  working  on,  but 
we  are  not  ready  to  form  an  opinion  on  it.  It  will  require  a  sum- 
mer's work  before  we  can  state  definitely  just  what  relation  they 
have  to  the  disease  and  the  dying  of  trees. 

MR.  RANKIN :  I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  Doctor  if  he  is 
acquainted  with  some  chestnut  trouble  in  Otsego  county,  New- 
York?  There  is  a  lot  of  chestnut  dying  in  that  locality  from 
what  I  took  to  be  insect  trouble. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Mr  Rankin  calls  attention  to  apparent 
losses  caused  by  insects  in  Otsego  county,  New  York 

DR.  HOPKINS :  The  matter  has  not  yet  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :    Are  there  further  questions? 

PROFESSOR  CLINTON :  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Hopkins  if, 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  insect  troubles  of  trees  in  general 
have  been  on  the  increase  or  decrease,  over  the  previous  ten  or 
fifteen  years? 

DR.  HOPKINS:  I  have  been  studying  the  subject  in  rela- 
tion to  dying  timber  for  the  past  twenty  years,  or  since  I  started 
to  study  forest  insects,  and  the  question  of  climate  has  been  one 
to  which  we  have  given  considerable  attention;  because  every 
time  trees  start  to  die  someone  comes  up  and  says  they  are  dying 
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from  droughty  or  if  it  is  a  wet  season  they  claim  they  are  dying 
from  wet  weather.  We  have  demonsti'ated  conclusively,  I  think, 
that  insect  troubles  do  not  depend  on  drought  In  fact,  the 
most  destructive  insects  work  better  under  moist  conditions. 
So  far  as  the  relative  abundance  now  and  formerly  is  concerned, 
it  is  the  habit  of  all  destructive  insects  to  be  very  destructive  for 
a  series  of  years  and  then  practically  disappear.  This  is,  under 
natural  conditions  they  go  in  waves.  There  is  no  particular 
period,  but  whenever  the  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
favorable  for  their  rapid  increase,  and  their  enemies  are  not 
present  in  numbers,  they  start  another  invasion  and  sometimes 
kill  oflf  nearly  all  J:heir  host  trees.  The  most  striking  example 
of  the  complete  extermination  of  an  insect  throughout  a  vast 
area  was  in  1893.  In  1891  and  1892  the  pine  throughout  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia  was  dying  at  an  enormous  rate.  We 
found  that  it  was  being  killed  by  the  southern  pine  beetle,  which 
was  threatening  tlie  total  destruction  of  all  the  timber  in  those 
two  States,  and  did  kill  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  best  merchantable  timber.  In  the  winter  of  1893,  in  January, 
it  was  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero  in  many  sections  in  this 
area.  The  next  spring  when  we  Avent  into  the  woods  to  continue 
our  investigations,  we  found  all  of  the  broods  of  this  beetle  dead, 
and  as  we  continued  the  investigation  we  found  them  dead  all 
over  the  area.  Since  that  time  to  tlie  present,  there  has  not  been 
a  single  specimen  of  that  beetle  found  in  the  area  mentioned. 
This  is  an  example  of  climatic  influence.  If  we  could  have  some- 
thing of  that  character  come  along  and  clean  out  the  chestnut 
blight,  it  would  settle  all  this  trouble;  but  we  can  not  depend 
on  such  things  to  happen.  This  killing  of  the  southern  pine 
beetle  by  cold  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  southern  insect 
which  had  w^orked  its  way  northward  during  mild  seasons,  so 
that  when  the  extreme  cold  came  it  was  exterminated.  This 
cold  did  not  kill  any  of  the  local  insects  that  were  working  in 
the  bark  with  it  The  same  insect  is  now  threatening  the  de- 
struction of  the  timber  throughout  the  southern  States.  Our 
work  in  the  south  during  the  past  summer  has  led  to  the  exten- 
sive cutting  of  infested  trees  by  the  owners  in  carrying  out  our 
recommendations,  and  I  think  the  beetle  will  be  controlled. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  will  all  be  pleased  to  know  that 
Governor  Tener  very  willingly  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  in 
and  say  a  few  words  this  afternoon  before  our  final  adjourn- 
ment 

This  morning,  after  considerable  labor,  we  formulated  some 
rules  to  govern  a  discussion  that  never  occurred.  It  occurs  to 
the  Chairman  that  it  might  be  well  to  open  up  the  subjects  of 
the  morning  session,  in  connection  with  the  one  subject  pre- 
sented this  afternoon,  under  the  rule  adopted  this  morning  and 
continue  along  that  line  until  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  is 
ready  to  report.  If  no  objection  to  that  proposal  is  made,  it  will 
be  understood  that  it  is  the  wisli  of  the  Conference  so  to  pro- 
ceed, having  the  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Hopkins  and  the  papers 
presentied  before  us  tins  morning  for  discussion  on  a  three- 
minute  rule. 

DR.  MICKLEBOKOUGH,  of  Brooklyn :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen :  I  liave  given  some  four  years  of  study,  more  or  less, 
to  this  fungous  disease  causing  the  death  of  the  chestnut  trees. 
A  great  many  of  you  have  seen  the  pamphlet  which  I  wrote  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  indebted  for  my  first  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  to  the  gentlemen  just  in  front  of  me.  Dr. 
Murrill,  of  New  York.  My  attention  in  1907  was  called  to  it  in 
Forest  Park  in  Brooklyn.  Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  to  those 
who  are  using  the  microscope.  I  think  perhaps  one  or  two  errors 
may  have  been  stated  here,  and  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
spores  that  are  developed  by  this  fungus,  the  Diaporthe  para- 
sitica. 

Tliis  fungus  produces  four  kinds  of  spores.  The  two  most 
abundant  and  generally  found  are  the  sac  spores  in  the  winter 
stage  and  those  other  spores  in  thread  masses  called  conidial 
spores,  and  which  are  present  in  the  summer  stage.  Besides  these 
there  will  be  found  in  some  specimens,  numerous  small  spores 
(or  cells)  which  are  developed  in  a  flask  or  perithecium  called 
a  spermagonium.  These  very  minute  spores  (or  cells)  of  the 
spermagonium  are  called  spermatia.  Besides  being  very  small 
they  possess  great  motility.  There  is  a  fourth  kind  also  de- 
veloped in  a  flask  or  perithecium  which  is  called  a  pycnidium. 
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The  pycnidial  spores  (or  sporules)  are  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  times  the  length  of  the  conidial  spores.  The  sporules  are 
borne  on  pedicels  and  are  not  contained  in  sacs  as  are  the  winter 
spores.  A  pycnidium  may  properly  be  called  a  stylosporous 
perithecium.  These  four  kinds  of  spores,  vary  in  size  and  are 
of  a  different  origin.  The  condial  spores  are  the  only  kind  not 
produced  in  perithecia  or  flask-shaped  bodies.  The  conidial 
sipores  are  borne  on  filiform,  simple  hyphae.  The  sac  spores 
are  called  sporidia,  the  thread  mass  are  conidia^  the  minute 
spores  (or  cells)  are  the  spermatia,  and  the  pycnidial  product  are 
the  sporules. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Doctor,  I  think  I  will  have  to  ask  for 
unanimous  consent,  because  we  have  now  gone  to  the  limit  of  our 
rule. 

DR.  MICKLEBOROUOH:  I  would  ask  consent  that  I  mav 
be  able  to  present  a  statement  that  I  think  is  of  some  importance 
in  the  work  which  I  have  been  doing  just  lately. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  time? 
DB.  MICKLEBOROUtJH :  I  will  take  juBt  a  few  minutes. 

• 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Dr.  Mickleborough  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  proceed  for  a  few  minutes  to  complete  this  state- 
ment. It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  ask  that,  because  we  are  work- 
ing under  a  rule.  Is  there  objection?  If  not,  the  consent  is 
given. 

DR.  MICKLEBOROUGH :  I  will  take  up  the  other  feature. 
I  have  had  under  consideration  all  forms  of  sprays  and  cutting 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  have  examined  the  cuttings  in  many 
parts  of  New  York  State  and  also  in  Pennsylvania.  I  want  to 
make  this  statement,  not  to  produce  any  sensation  or  create  any 
false  impression:  Within  the  last  five  months  I  have  had  as- 
sociated with  me  in  this  work  an  experienced  bacteriologist,  and 
last  Friday  I  called  upon  my  associate  and  I  asked  him  to  give 
me  the  language  that  I  might  use  as  to  what  we  had  accomplished 
up  to  this  time  in  trying  to  find  an  entirely  different  remedy  for 
the  chestnut  tree  blight.  I  will  read  you  the  words  that  he  ap- 
proved of  last  Friday ;  that  was  February  17,  1912 : 
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"The  work  has  advanced  sufficiently  to  state  that  temporary 
immunity  is  assured  to  a  certain  degree."  That  means  over 
certain  areas  and  over  smaller  things  with  which  we  have  had 
to  deal  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory.  "And  spore  develop- 
ment in  affected  areas  has  been  arrested." 

Now  we  have  started  out  largely  with  the  idea  that  dog  will 
eat  dog  and  that  we  will  have  to  meet  this  from  the  bacteriolo- 
gical standpoint.  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  do  not  promise  success. 
We  are  going  ahead  with  this  work  and  many  experiments  will 
have  to  be  preformed  this  spring.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are 
going  to  be  successful,  anl  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  whether  it 
is  going  to  be  a  toxin  or  an  anti-toxin,  as  we  might  call  it,  or  a 
serum  which  can  be  used. 

ME.  STEVENS:  This  is  a  very  interesting  paper  and  we 
enjoyed  it;  but  we  have  taken  up  so  far  in  our  Conference  the 
negative  side  of  the  question  and,  with  the  limited  time  left,  I 
think  we  have  all  we  can  do  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
cedure. I  think  it  should  be  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  we 
should  give  the  remaining  two  hours  of  time  to  positive  work, 
in  the  procedure  of  the  work  of  this  Conference. 

DR.  MICKLEBOKOUGH :  I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  this 
discussion  at  all  against  the  wish  and  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Conference,  and  I  am  not  wishing  to  create  a  false  impres- 
sion. What  we  may  be  able  to  produce  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
know  this,  that  it  is  something  that  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
just  as  much  as  when  the  sleeping  sickness  in  Africa  killed  a 
million  of  the  tribes  of  Africa.  The  /hite  man  did  not  say,  "Let 
them  die"  but  rose  up,  as  a  man,  the  rebel  in  nature,  and  said 
"I  will  not  die,  but  I  will  destroy  that  which  is  destroying  me/ 
and  I  am  taking  that  position  now.  We  are  trying  to  see  if  there 
is  not  something  that  can  be  done  to  destroy  the  chestnut  tree 
blight.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman ;  if  there  is  any  objection,  I  do 
not  wish  to  continue. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  matter  before  us  comprises  the 
papers  of  this  morning,  with  their  various  bearings,  and  the 
paper  of  the  afternoon.     There  are  four  distinct  subjects. 

DR.  SMITH:  There  has  been  a  manifest  desire  that  all  pos- 
sible information  be  given  here  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Metcalfe 
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whose  publication  has  raised  the  hope  that  the  dead  line  is  to  be 
effective.  Possibly  Dr.  Crowell  can  tell  us  something  about  it, 
or  some  other  member  of  the  Department 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  would  be  eminently  proper  under 
the  rule  guiding  us  at  the  presene  time.     We  would  be  glad  to  j 

here  from  Dr.  Crowell  for  three  minutes,  and  extend  the  time,         '  I 

■ 

if  the  Conference  desires;  either  Dr.  Crowell  of  Professor  Col- 
lins will  speak. 

PROFESSOR  COLLINS:  Mr.  Besley  made  the  remark,  I 
do  not  remember  whether  it  was  this  morning  or  not,  that  he 
would  like  to  have  some  positive  statements.  I  am  prompted  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  matter.  I  should  have  said  them 
before,  only  the  discussion  seemed  to  be  so  close  on  to  the  time 
limit  that  I  thought  perhaps  a  little  more  favorable  opportunity 
might  occur  later. 

In  reply,  if  we  can  regard  it  a  reply  to  the  question  of  Mr. 
Besley  and  Professor  Smith,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  cutting-out  experiment  around  Washington.  You 
must  remember  that  in  the  Farmer's  Bulletin  which  has  been 
published,  the  statement  is  made  that  those  experiments  were 
conducted  chiefly  by  the  senior  writer,  which  is  Dr.  Metcalf. 
We  are  all  sorry  that  he  cannot  be  here  to  tell  you  more  about 
this.  Unfortunately  I  have  visited  only  a  few  of  these  places 
personally.  Here  is  a  statement,  however,  which  I  would  like 
to  read  in  connection  with  that: 

In  Farmer's  Bulletin  467,  p.  11,  we  made  the  following  state- 
tnents  regarding  certain  experiments  which  had  been  performed 
at  that  time  to  test  difiPerent  methods  of  controlling  the  disease 
by  cutting  out  advance  infections : 

"The  country  within  approximately  thirty-five  miles  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  was  chosen  in  the  fall  of  1908  as  preliminary  ter- 
ritory in  which  to  test  this  method  of  control.  This  section  has 
since  been  gone  over  fairly  thoroughly  once  a  year.  As  will  be 
seen  by  Fig.  1,  fourteen  points  of  infection  were  located  and  the 
infected  trees  destroyed.  Most  of  this  work  was  done  by  the 
senior  writer.  The  largest  infection  was  a  group  of  nursery 
trees  that  had  been  imported  from  New  Jersey;  the  smallest,  a 
single  lesion  on  a  small  branch  of  a  large  forest  tree.     In  one 
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case  eleven  forest  trees  in  a  group  were  infected,  the  original 
infection  having  been  two  trees,  dating  apparently  from  as  early 
as  1907.  Up  to  the  present  time  (June,  1911)  the  disease  has  not 
reappeared  at  any  point  where  eliminated  and  the  country  with- 
in a  radius  of  approximately  thirty-five  miles  from  Washington 
is  apparently  free  from  the  bark  disaese,  although  new  infections 
must  be  looked  for  as  long  as  the  disease  remains  elsewhere 
unchecked.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  this  method  of  attack 
will  prove  equally  practicable  in  other  localities,  and  if  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  will  result  ultimately  in  the  control  of  the 
bark  disease.'' 

Since  June,  two  new  points  of  infection,  dating  probably  from 
1910,  and  a  third  suspicious  point  have  been  discovered  within 
this  area.  This  was  expected,  as  above.  If  the  results  of  legis- 
lation this  winter  show  that  an  efiPort  will  be  made  to  control  the 
disease  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
these  points  of  infection  and  any  others  that  may  be  found  will 
be  destroyed  in  the  spring.  Otherwise  the  experiment  will  be 
abandoned,  except  for  keeping  a  record  of  previous  cuttings. 

Since  Christmas  six  of  the  fourteen  points  above  referred  to 
have  been  visited.  In  one  case  where  only  diseased  limbs  were 
removed  and  the  balance  of  the  tree  left  standing,  the  tree  has 
become  infected.  This  was  expected;  we  have  always  recom- 
mended complete  destruction  of  diseased  trees.  At  two  points 
the  diseased  trees  were  cut,  but  the  stumps  left  unbarked.  This 
we  believe  to  be  bad  practice,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  stumps  are 
still  with  one  exception  unaffected.  In  the  other  three  cases 
the  trees  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  disease  has  not  reap- 
peared in  the  vicinity.  The  regular  inspection  of  all  fourteen 
points  will  be  made  again  in  May  and  June,  af  t«r  the  leaves  are 
out,  as  has  been  our  previous  practice. 

Only  indicative  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  above  ex- 
periment until  at  least  six  more  years  have  passed.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  an  experiment,  not  a  demonstration. 
The  experiment  should  in  any  case  have  been  duplicated  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not  too  late  to  do  this  now;  even 
in  States  where  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  general  control,  local 
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cutting-out  experiments  can  be  made^  and  the  end  will  give  re- 
sults of  great  value,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  local  condit- 
ions. 

DR.  MURRILL,  of  New  York:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to 
speak  just  for  a  moment  in  reply  to  the  preceding  paper,  and 
I  wish  to  speak  very  briefly  and  plainly,  as  to  why  the  chestnut 
canker  cannot  be  controlled  by  cutting-out  method  proposed: 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  locate  all  advance  infections,  these  not 
being  apparent  even  under  close  inspections. 

2.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  cut  and  burn  all  infected  trees 
after  their  discovery. 

3.  Even  if  these  trees  are  cut,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  and 
eradicate  the  numerous  infections  originating  from  millions  of 
spores  produced  on  these  trees  and  distributed  by  birds,  insects, 
squirrels,  wind,  and  rain. 

4.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  cut  and  burn  all  affected  trees, 
for  ten  or  twenty  years  afterwards .  numbers  of  sprouts  would 
grow  up  from  the  roots  of  these  trees  and  continue  to  die  from 
the  disease  and  to  spread  the  infection. 

5.  Supposing  that  it  might  be  possible  to  eradicate  all  ad- 
vance infections,  what  method  is  proposed  that  is  at  all  feasible 
for  combating  the  disease  in  its  main  line  of  advance?  All  of 
the  foresters  connected  with  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  entire  Army  of  the  United  States  would  be  utterly  powerless 
to  oppose  its  progress. 

6.  Although  the  chestnut  canker  has  been  known  and  experi- 
mented with  since  1905,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  where  an 
individual  tree  or  a  grove  of  trees  affected  by  the  disease  has 
been  saved.  If  it  is  impossible  to  combat  the  canker  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  suc- 
ceed with  an  extensive  forest?  The  published  account  of  the 
extermination  of  the  chestnut  canker  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  upon  which  experiment  the  requests  for  state 
appropriations  are  said  to  be  founded,  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
The  trees  most  conspicuously  affected  there  have  been  cut  and 
burned,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  not  readily  appar- 
ent, but  with  each  season  additional  trees  will  be  affected  and 
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the  attempt  to  atay  the  disease  will  be  abondoned,  especially 
when  the  maiu  line  of  advance,  which  is  now  in  northern  Mary- 
land, peaches  the  Potomac  River.   (Applause). 

MR.  CASSELL,  of  Philadelphia:  I  wish  to  say  to  Dr.  Murrill 
that  I  will  be  glad  any  time  to  show  him  trees  that  have  been 
treated  for  two  years  and  are  alive  to-day  and  apparently  quite 
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healthy.     ( Applause ) . 

PROFESSOR  STEWART:  Mr.  Cliairiftan:  I  wish  to  speak 
of  two  points  mentioned  by  Professor  Collins  in  connection  with 
the  Washington  experiment  I  think  that  he  has  left  the  im- 
pression that  those  points  of  infection  discovered  after  June, 
1911,  could  be  regarded  as  new  infections.  Now,  one  of  them, 
which  we  examined.  Professor  Collins  says  must  have  occurred 
in  1910,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  it  occurred  as  early 
as  that,  and  perliaps  earlier.  Tliat  certainly  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  new  infection.  Another  point :  Professor  Collins  states  that 
in  those  two  cases  where  the  trees  were  cut  and  the  stumps  left 
unbarked,  that  the  disease  has  not  reappeared.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  put  it  quite  that  way ;  I  believe  he  said,  "they  are  not  now  in- 
fectecf."  Now  on  the  30th  of  December  last,  when  we  examined 
them  (Dr.  Metcalf,  Prof.  Collins  and  others  being  present),  we 
found  the  fungus  on  the  bark  of  one  of  those  stumps,  and  also  at 
the  base  of  an  adjoining  tree,  as  stated  in  my  paper. 

MR.  I.  C.  WILLIAMS :  Mr  Chairman :  I  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  this  Conference  to  the  character  of  some  of  the 
scientific  investigation  that  is  going  on  with  respect  to  chestnut 
blight  disease.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know  what  some 
scientists  are  doing,  what  they  are  saying  and  what  they  are  at- 
tempting to  do.  It  is  for  that  purpose,  therefore,  that  I  have 
brought  before  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Museum,  and  I  wish  to  read  you  a  short  paragraph  therefrom. 
On  page  7  of  that  report  it  is  written  as  follows : 

"While  there  (referring  to  a  locality  which  was  visited) 
my  attention  was  called  to  a  diseased  chestnut  tree.  It 
was  a  young  tree,  with  sickly  looking  foliage  and  a  few  dead 
branches.  It  was  suffering  from  the  chestnut  bark  disease, 
caused  by  a  parasitic  bark  fungus.  Both  branches  and  trunk 
were  affected  by  the  fungus,  the  latter  dead  a  few  feet  above  the 
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ground.  It  was  my  llrst  opportunity  to  see  a  tree  affected  by 
this  disease,  about  which  much  that  appears  to  me  to  be  over- 
drawn and  needlessly  alarming  hajs  recently  been  published  in 
magazines  and  newspapers." 

This  is  dated  Albany,  May  15,  1911.  You  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  writer  admits  having  seen  but  one  diseased  tree  from 
which  he  draws  that  conclusion;* and  (to  Dr.  Murrill),  if  my 
friend  will  just  bear  with  me  a  moment,- he  will  get  an  oppor- 
tunity when  I  am  through. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  three-minute  limit  having  expired, 
we  will  understand,  unless  there  is  objection,  that  Mr.  Williams 
has  unanimous  consent  to  continue. 

MR.  WILLIAMS :  I  hold  before  this  meeting  tliat  it  is  a  case 
of  ridiculous  and  absurd  foolishness  for  a  man  to  come  out  in 
a  public  print  of  that  character  and,  as  a  reputable  scientific  man, 
wishing  to  be  taken  seriously,  say  that  because  he  has  seen  one 
diseased  tree  he  regards  this  thing  as  needlessly  alarming,  and  all 
trumped  up  and  in  the  air.  If  that  is  the  kind  of  scientific  aid 
we  are  getting,  then  much  of  our  scientific  work  is  usiless. 
Much  of  it  is  just  as  useless  as  tlie  conclusions  that  were' drawn 
here  yesterday  from  some  of  the  papers  read.  They  are  simply 
guesses  in  the  future,  strokes  in  the  dark;  they  amount  to  noth- 
ing. One  man  can  guess  at  something  as  well  as  another.  If 
the  practical  men  of  America  are  to  pin  their  faith  to  guesswork 
resulting  from  the  cursory  examination  of  one  tree,  then  I  say 
it  is  pretty  nearly  time  to  call  off  the  scientists  and  let  us  look 
to  somebody  else. 

PROFESSOR   CLINTON:  The  politicians. 

MR.  WILLIAMS :  Yes,  sir,  they  will  help.  You  will  find  that 
when  a  politician  sees  something  good,  he  goes  for  it  and 
generally  gets  it.     He,  at  least,  has  courage  enough  to  try. 

In  regard  to  the  article  just  read  before  you,  I  happened  to  have 
a  copy  of  that  in  my  hand.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  who  read 
it  is  somewhat  mystified  as  to  how  I  got  it;  but  if  he  desires  to 
know,  the  information  may  be  had.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
this  meeting  to  know  that  it  was  one  of  liis  pre-Convention  efforts 
in  some  way  to  cook  up  a  sentiment,  or  an  apparent  sentiment, 
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against  what  possibly  might  be  done  at  this  meeting,  and  was 
accompanied  by  such  a  letter  as  I  rather  expected  would  never  be 
written. 

The  first  statement  is :  ^4t  is  impossible  to  locate  all  advance 
infections,  these  not  being  apparent  even  under  close  inspection." 

I  deny  the  assertion.  Advance  infections  can  readily  be  found 
if  the  man  looking  for  them  knows  his  business.  In  time  every 
tree  will  develop  to  such  a  stage  in  its  infection  that  it  may 
readily  be  detected.  There  is  no  hidden  mystery  about  this 
disease.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  know  it  and  find  it.  It  takes 
probably  repeated  searching,  but  when  you  go  out  for  a  thing 
you  search  until  you  get  it.  You  do  not  look  for  it  in  a  des- 
ultory way  and  then  say  "It  is  impossible  to  find  all  advancii 
infections." 

"It  is  practically  impossible  to  cnt  and  burn  all  infecte^l  trees 
after  their  discovery." 

Who  for  a  minute  will  believe  tliat  \t  is  impossible  to  burn  a 
tree  if  you  cut  it  down? 

"Even  if  these  trees  are  cut,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  and 
eradicate  the  numerous  infections  originating  from  millions  of 
spores  produced  on  these  trees  and  distributed  by  birds,  insects, 
squirrels,  wind  and  rain." 

If  we  cannot  eradicate,  we  may  check.  We  may  do  something 
that  will  be  beneficial,  and  if  it  is  impossible  to  do  as  stated  in 
paragraph  3,  then  let  us  do  the  next  best  thing.  Let  us  not 
quit  because  some  one  thinks  that  it  probably  is  impossible,  but 
let  us  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  we  can.  I  question  the  pro- 
priety of  anyone  engaged  in  work  of  this  kind  and  in  relation  to 
this  disease  being  ready  to  give  up  after  the  first  effort. 

"Even  if  it  were  impossible  to  cut  and  bum  all  affected  trees, 
for  ten  to  twenty  years  afterwards  numbers  of  sprouts  would 
grow  up  from  the  roots  of  these  trees  and  continue  to  die  from 
the  disease  and  to  spread  the  infection." 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  that  observation  is  based  upon 
facts,  or  whether  it  is  a  mere  guess,  an  assumption.  An  incident 
was  cited  to  you  this  morning  where  a  number  of  infected  trees 
were  cut  out  of  a  grove  near  Philadelphia.  The  bark  was  care- 
fully taken  from  the  stumps,  burned,  every  infected  portion  of 
tree  that  could  be  found  was  destroyed,  and  the  sprouts  from 
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those  stuiDps  have  come  up  in  a  fine,  thrifty  maimer.  To  dale 
they  show  no  infection.  That  is  not  complete  evichMice,  of  course, 
but  it  is  an  indication.  It  is  an  indication  that  these  stumps 
will  sprout  again  and  they  may  possibly  be  kept  free  from  infec- 
tion. How  much  easier  it  is  to  go  back  to  the  stumps  and  cut 
the  small  sprouts  than  to  search  for  the  disease  on  tall  forest 
trees.  '^Supposing  that  it  might  be  possible  to  eradicate  all  ad- 
vance infections,  what  method  is  proposed  that  is  at  all  feas- 
ible for  combating  the  disease  in  its  main  line  of  advance?  All 
of  the  foresters  connected  with  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  entire  Army  of  the  United  States  would  be  utterly  power- 
less to  oppose  its  progress." 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  that  was  arrived  at.  Hy  what  process 
of  calculation  has  that  statement  been  derived?  I  would  like  to 
ask  what  method  they  propose.  Do  tliey  have  a  method?  Is 
there  any  method  that  is  worth  anytliing  at  all?  Now  if  there 
is,  let  us  use  it.  If  there  is  not,  let  us  look  for  one.  We  are  in- 
terested in  looking  for  one.  We  claim  no  method  that  is  of  great 
virtue,  but  we  do  claim  that  we  are  interested  in  looking  for  a 
method,  and  that  is  the  thing  we  want  to  do. 

"When  an  appropriation  is  asked  for,  it  is  customary  to  point 
to  some  good  reason  for  hope  of  success  provided  the  appropria- 
tion is  obtained."  In  other  words,  you  must  solve  your  prob- 
lem before  you  get  tJie  money  to  solve  it.  If  that  is  the  way  the 
States  of  the  United  States  are  doing  business,  then  I  think 
they  had  better  reform  their  methods  of  business  quickly.  If 
that  is  the  w^ay  the  scientific  men  of  the  United  States  do  their 
work,  I  think  it  is  well  for  them  to  get  wise. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  be  misconstrued.  I 
want  to  be  fair  to  these  gentlemen,  and  I  am  fair.  But  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  just  the  thing  for  them,  in  this  present  uncertain 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  stand  as  they  do,  utterly  oblivious  to 
any  decent  attempt  to  do  anything,  to  relegate  that  all  to  the 
shades  and  simply  conclude,  as  a  matter  of  a  priori  inference, 
that  this  thing  cannot  be  done,  and  therefore  drop  the  whole 
business. 

I  would  like  to  raise  another  question.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentlemen  from  around  the  nei<?hborhood  of  New  York  city 
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whether,  if  they  had  been  really  active  and  alert  and  on  the  firing 
line  when  this  thing  was  discovered  in  1904^  might  they  not  have 
accomplished  some  real  thing  wliich  would  have  redounded  to  the  ^ 
benefit  of  the  other  States,  as  Massachusetts  has  done  in  her 
gypsy  moth  fight?  (Applause).  If  instead  of  sitting  down 
and  nursing  their  hands  in  idleness  and  allowing  this  scourge 
to  go  on,  simply  because  they  could  not  originate  sufficient  in- 
terest in  their  States,  they  had  gone  out  and  done  what  they 
could,  this  thing  would  probably  not  have  come  upon  us.  The 
assumption  is  quite  as  valid  as  many  we  have  heard  from  the 
other  side. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  in  work  of  this  kind  I  think  it  just  and 
right  that  those  who  are  interested  in  it  should  all  pull  together. 
If  we  do  not  agree  upon  methods,  if  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  our 
conclusions,  why  not  each  work  out  these  conclusions  for  him- 
self? Why  not  each  interested  person.  State,  or  organization, 
endeavor  to  do  what  he  or  it  can?  We  would  regard  it  as 
our  everlasting  shame  and  disgrace  if  we  had  sat  down  and  per-  v  — 
mitted  this  disease  to  sweep  on  without  raising  a  hand  against 
it.  We  have  the  finest  kind  of  illustrations  of  success  in  work 
of  this  kind.  Did  the  United  States  Goverment  cease  to  pursue 
its  investigations  and  its  practical  work  in  the  eradication  pf 
yellow  fever  simply  because  it  took  a  hundred  years  to  get  to 
some  tangible  result?  Finally  they  have  solved  the  yellow  fever 
problem.  They  have  done  it  with  the  aid  of  the  scientist,  and 
we  welcome  his  effort,  but  we  want  it  to  be  on  scientific  grounds. 
New  Jersey  has  been  plagued  with  mosquitoes  since  time  imme- 
morial, I  presume ;  but  have  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  ever  failed 
to  screen  their  windows  against  mosquitoes  because  the  scientists 
of  the  State  have  not  succeeded  in  working  out  a  method  of 
eradication,  that  is  effective?  There  is  a  lot  of  homely  illus- 
tration of  effort  where  we  are  engaged  in  doing  what  we  can  in 
an  endeavor  to  find  out  something  that  will  be  really  useful, 
tangible,  and  effective. 

That  is  the  keynote  of  our  work  here.  I  would  like  this  Con- 
vention to  carry  away  with  it  the  idea  that  we  are  in  this  work 
just  for  what  ever  result  we  can  accomplisli,  and  we  do  not  care 
in  what  direction  the  inquiry  goes.  Tliat  makes  no  difference 
whatever.     What  do  we  care  whether  this  fungus  went  on  a 
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foreign  trip  some  years  ago  and  then  came  back  in  disguise  and 
is  now  setting  up  business  at  the  old  stand?  The  thing  is  with 
us,  is  before  us,  and  we  want  to  deal  with  the  concrete  present. 
The  other  is  interesting  historically,  but  let  that  be  as  it  may. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  are  with  us; 
and  when  we  have  dealt  with  them  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
and  then  failed,  we  have  used  our  whole  effort  and  I  think  we 
have  discharged  our  duty  to  the  public.     (Applause). 

PROFESSOR  SURFACE:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  like  to 
direct  our  thoughts  to  a  subject  which  I  think  has,  in  part,  es- 
caped our  attention  in  discussing  the  excellent  paper  of  Dr. 
Hopkins.  He  has  brought  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  species  of  insects  known  to 
attack  the  chesnut  tree,  and  a  great  number  of  these  are  borers. 
He  has  brought  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  borers  make 
two  holes  in  the  tree,  one  as  the  young  larva  forces  its  way  in  and 
one  as  it  comes  out  as  a  mature  beetle.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  fungus  germ  or  spore  enters  where  the  bark  is  injured  or  punc- 
tured. Thus  we  see  that  each  insect  boring  in  the  tree  makes  two 
places  of  injury  where  the  spore  germs  can  enter,  and  thus  it 
makes  a  possibility  of  damage  at  two  places,  although  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  far  apart.  Now  let  us  remember  that  the  natural 
and  chief  enemies  by  all  means  of  these  borers  are  the  wood- 
peckers, and  the  natural  enemies  of  these  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  species  of  insects  are  the  birds  of  the  forest.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  woodpeckera  carry  the  disease  germs; 
but  let  us  not  infer  for  a  minute  that  the  woodpecker  should 
be  exterminated  for  so  doing,  for,  were  all  the  woodpeckers 
utterly  destroyed,  there  would  practically  be  just  as  mucli  dis- 
semination of  these  disease  germs  as  if  the  woodpeckers  were 
all  present.  These  germs  are  carried  readily  by  the  wind.  In 
the  same  way  the  robin,  for  example,  has  been  accused  of  spread- 
ing the  San  Jose  scale.  If  all  the  robins  were  destroyed  the  San 
Jose  scale  would  be  carried  just  as  much  as  if  the  robins  were 
present.  The  fact  that  in  passing  from  one  injured  place  to 
another  there  may  be  some  germs  on  the  bill  of  the  woodpecker 
does  not  argue  against  that  beneficial  bird  of  our  forest.  I 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  one  of  the  most  efficient 
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methods  of  fighting  this  blight  is  to  preserve  the  birds  and  par- 
ticularly the  woodpeckers,  which  destroy  these  borers.  I  have 
before  me  sections  of  branches  that  have  been  bored  by  insects 
and  woodpeckers  having  been  taken  out,  showing  their  beneficial 
work.  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  the  impression  should  be 
corrected  as  to  the  possibility  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
germs  by  destroying  woodpeckers.  Preserve  the  woodpeckers 
and  other  insectivorous  birds  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  in- 
fection.    (Applause) 

DR.  MURRILL:  Mr.  Chairman:  1  have  been  accused  of 
using  "pre-Convention  methods."  I  had  no  intention  whatever 
of  that  purpose.  I  am  not  a  politician  at  all.  When  I  got  back 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  I  found  there  had  been  a  Convention  or  a  ; 
Conference,  in  Albany,  and  I  found  that  J/ew  York  State,  my  ^^ 
own  State,  had  made  certain  recommendations  for  an  appropria- 
tion. I  deemed  that  unwise,  that  is,  to  ask  for  a  large  appropria- 
tion, so  I  immediately  took  steps  to  write  to  the  Governor  and 
to  write  to  some  of  the  representatives  and  I  took  the  matter  up, 
entirely  as  a  citizen  of  New  York  State.  It  was  my  duty  to  the 
State.  Later  I  heard  something  about  an  appropriation  in  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  my  native  State,  and  at  once  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Governor  of  that  State.  It  is  a  copy  of  this 
letter  which  the  speaker  before  (Mr.  Williams)  had  for  discus- 
sion. 

As  to  sitting  down  and  doing  nothing,  for  twenty  years  I  have 
been  working  on  diseases  of  trees.  For  the  last  seven  years 
I  have  known  this  fungus.  Immediately  when  I  found  it,  when 
the  affected  trees  were  shown  me  by  Mr.  Merkel,  I  began  the 
most  industrious  investigation  of  it,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
many  of  those  present  have  been  guided  to  a  knowledge  of  it 
through  my  extensive  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

Now  for  a  programme,  I  have  that  also.  I  do  not  believe  in 
butting  our  heads  against  a  wall  and  wasting  the  public  money 
uselessly.  I  believe  in  carrying  on  investigations  a  little  fur- 
ther and,  if  possible,  in  finding  some  rational  method,  so  that 
we  can  use  our  funds  to  much  better  advantage.  I  should  say, 
keep  in  touch  with  the  disease  in  every  stage ;  survey  and  locate 
it,  but  do  not  locate  it  with  reference  to  eradication,  because  I 
deem  that  impossible.     Devote  this  year,  at  least,  to  scientific  in- 
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vestigation.  Tlie  papers  of  all  the  delegates  have  referred  to 
being  ou  the  eve  of  some  great  discovery.  Now  let  us  give  them 
another  year  and  let  the  Commission  devote  its  best  energies 
to  scientific  investigation  along  certain  lines  which  I  have  here 
marked  out,  which  may  be  used  if  you  wish  them.  I  will  not  read 
them. 

(The  speaker  handed  a  paper  to  the  Chairman,  which  ap- 
pears later  on  the  record  of  proceedings). 

Let  them  be  forest  tests,  and  also  orchard  and  laboratory 
tests.  Those  forest  tests  may  embody  your  immune  zone,  your 
eradication  of  diseased  trees  in  a  section.  Let  that  be  a  scien- 
tific, thoroughly  scientific  test,  under  this  Commission,  and, 
after  the  season  is  over,  let  us  have  a  report  and  decide  what 
further  must  be  done  with  this  magnificent  appropriation  which 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  so  generously  made.     (Applause). 

PROFESSOR  RANE :  I  simply  rise  just  to  make  this  point: 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  discussion  is  what  brings  things  out.  Now 
I  am  sure  everybody  that  is  attending  this  Convention  at  this 
time  feels  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  taking  a  splendid 
stand  in  this  work.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  some  have  al- 
lowed the  little  financial  end  to  step  in,  thinking  perhaps  that 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  throwing  away  some  money.  After 
all,  this  is  insignificant.  I  feel  that  the  responsibility  upon  a 
Commission  that  has  money  to  expend  in  this  work  is  likely  to 
bring  those  men  out,  and  put  them  in  a  position  that  we  will 
all  look  forward  to,  and  we  cannot  secure  this  unless  that  re- 
sponsibility is  placed  in  such  a  way.  I  think  that  is  the  beauty 
of  the  gypsy  moth  work  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Wlien  it  was  placed  under  my  Department,  I 
wondered  how  in  the  world  to  spend  that  amount  of  money  and 
really  derive  the  most  benefit  from  it.  That  was  the  problem  that 
worried  us  most,  and  I  doubt  not  that  is  the  same  problem  that 
is  worrying  this  Commission  most.  I  am  sure  we  are  not  here  in 
any  way  to  criticize,  and  I  hope  at  least  we  do  not  fall  into  that 
attitude  of  mind.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  have  the 
wrong  impression.  We  are  heart  and  hand  with  this  Commis- 
sion in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  believe  tliat  with  money  and  with 
responsibility,  they  are  likely  to  bring  things  about  We  have 
brought  results  about  in  the  moth  work  in  my  state  in  improv- 
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ing  spraying  machinery  alone  that  I  believe  will  be  sufficient 
importance  in  the  future  to  the  whole  broad  United  States  to 
pay  for  the  expenditure.  Also,  no  one  could  estimate  the  value 
to  the  world  of  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  for  spraying  purposes, 
for  which  the  gypsy  moth  work  in  Massachusetts  is  responsible. 
Again,  another  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize.  We  are  es- 
tablishing positions.  State  Foresters  and  other  State  positions 
along  different  lines.  I  think  that  we  want  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  having  a  well  directed  forest  policy,  so  that  the  current  may 
flow  along  well  defined  channels.  The  great  trouble  I  think, 
as  I  look  upon  these  forest  pathologists  and  entomologists  is 
that  there  are  constantly  new  outbreaks  in  new  places,  and  a 
few  good  specialists  on  each  problem  are  better  than  each  state 
w^orking  it  out  independently. 

I  should  like  a  system,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  State 
foresters,  if  there  is  such  a  position  in  our  various  States,  ought 
to  be  closely  knit  together  and  tliat  this  work  should  go  along 
that  channel  and  be  well  directed,  not  only,  as  I  brought  out, 
for  these  individual  things  but  for  the  problem  as  a  whole,  so  that 
in  the  long  run  we  will  get  definite  results. 

MR.  STEVENS,  of  the  Lehigli  Valley  Railroad:  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  it  is  now  three  o'clock  on  the  last  afternoon  of  this  session. 
I  came  he;*e  for  two  purposes :  One,  to  get  additional  information 
regarding  this  fungous  pest,  and  another,  to  get  some  idea  of  how 
we  can  best  co-operate  in  combatting  it.  Now  a  large  share  of 
this  meeting  has  been  given  up  to  one  side,  the  analytical  side 
of  the  question,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  should  give  some  attention 
to  the  constructive  side.  We  an*  agreed  in  some  things,  and  one 
is,  that  a  better  system  of  forestry,  carried  out  througJi  the  East, 
will  tend  to  control  or  help  control  this  fungous  disease.  I  think 
there  is  no  dissenting  voice  on  tJiat  at  all.  This  has  been  the 
the  history  of  a  good  many  pests  which  we  have  met.  I  have  in 
mind  particularly  such  a  one  as  the  orange  pockweed. 

"The  Devil's  Paint  Brush."  We  may  not  have  known  how  to 
eradicate  it,  but  the  introduction  of  that  weed  has  brought  about 
a  better  rotation  of  the  crops,  which  makes  orange  pock-weed  a 
negligible  quantity.  So  it  seems  to  me  here,  if  we  could  appoint 
a  committee  or  in  some  way  formulate  a  plan  for  a  more  rational 
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control  of  our  forests,  we  would  be  doing  something  upon  which 
we  could  agree  and  work  together,  and  thus  not  only  control  this 
fungous  disease,  but  do  wonders  to  the  forests  of  this  section. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Mr.  Stevens  will  probably  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  (Committee  on  Resolutions  will  have  something 
of  a  constructive  order  to  suggest 

MK.  STEVENS:  Then  may  we  proceed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  we  may  discuss  that? 

THE  C^HAIRMAN:  That  is  the  next  order  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  before  calling  for  a  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  if  you  will  permit  a  word  from  the  Chair,  I  will 
beg  your  indulgence.  A  few  moments  ago,  doubtless  in  a  spirit 
of  fun,  the  word  "politician"  was  introduced  into  our  discus- 
sion. Now  1  wish  to  say  that  I  have  made  careful  observations 
— as  one  may  of  the  work  in  one  State  from  another  State — 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
along  this  line.  Thus  far  I  have  failed  to  see  the  first  sign  of 
what  might  be  regarded  as  political  methods,  and  I  claim  to  be 
somewhat  expert  in  detecting  the  presence  of  such  methods. 
(Applause).  I  have  inquired  of  two  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania 
who  aro  well  posted,  one  of  them  being  a  member  of  the  Chest- 
nut Tr(»e  Blight  Commission,  as  to  the  political  faith  of  these 
five  men,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  yet  what  their 
political  faith  is.     (Applause). 

The  members  of  the  C'hestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  are  serving  without  compensation.  They  are 
men  of  large  business  interests  and  also  altruistic  interests. 
They  are  glad  to  give  their  time  to  the  subject  because  they 
believe  they  can  help  the  St^ite  to  solve  a  great  problem,  and, 
so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  size  up  the  situation  in  Pennsyl- 
\ania,  from  the  papers  and  the  discussions  which  have  been 
offered  here,  I  should  say  that  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  in  a  word, 
is  to  se(»k  the  truth  and  when  tlie  best  course  is  found,  then  to 
follow  tliat  course.  AVhat  else  can  we  consider  to  be  the  policy 
in  this  State?  Remember  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
has  appropriated  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  we  heard  yesterday  that  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
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has  been  exjKMided.  That  money  is  being  used,  it  appears  fa) 
me,  to  determine  which  of  various  methods  is  the  best,  and  the 
very  fact  that  such  a  large  balance  of  the  money  is  still  held  in  re- 
serve is  the  strongest  proof  that  the  authorities  of  this  State 
are  waiting  until  they  are  fully  satisrt.nl  as  to  which  is  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  when  we 
say  there  is  danger  of  wasting  public  money  uselessly  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  which  has  been  reported  here,  we  are 
attacking  a  phantom  and,  as  I  think  there  is  some  little  danger 
of  the  wrong  impression  getting  out  from  this  meeting,  I  desire 
to  make  these  remarks  to  assist  in  clearing  up  fhe  situation. 
Good  work  is  being  done  in  this  State  and  in  other  States. 
Here  the  problem  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  State, 
and  here  the  State  has  made  magnificent  provision  for  both 
studying  the  problem  and  carrying  out  effective  measures. 
(Applause). 

DR.  MURRILL:  I  just  want  to  concur  heartily  in  every- 
thing the  Chairman  has  said,  and  entirely  disclaim  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Commission  in  any  w^ay  or  any  shape  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Legislature  has  so  generously  provided  for.  I 
just  wanted,  when  called  a  politician,  by  using  pre-Convention 
methods,  to  disillusionize  you  of  that  statement. 

PROFESSOR  CLINTON:  I  used  that  word  "politician." 
Why  did  I  use  that  word  "politician?"  Not  because  he  is  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican  or  anything  of  that  sort — I  do  not 
care  what  his  politics  are — but  for  this  reason :  The  convention 
at  Albany  and  the  convention  here,  to  my  mind,  is  called  largely 
for  a  moral  backing  for  this  Chestnut  Blight  Commission  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  want  that  backing  and  they  are  going  to 
get  it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  it.  You  can  pass  any 
resolution  you  want,  and  I  will  not  object  to  it.  I  came  down 
here  to  present  facts  as  I  know  them  and  to  give  them  to  you, 
and  the  moment  Mr.  Williams  is  speaking,  he  is  trying  to  throw 
slurs  at  science,  and  especially  at  science  outside  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  attacked  Professor  Peck,  and  Professor  Peck  at 
Albany  was  the  one  man  that — not  the  one  man,  but  he  was  a 
man — that  said  he  was  in  favor  of  their  work  in  fighting  the 
chestnut  blight     He  quotes  him  to  disparage  him,  and  he  is  the 
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man  that  is  backing  up  their  work.  Piofossor  Peck  is  a  good 
scientist  in  his  way.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  scientists  that  are 
doing  good  work  outside  of  this  State^  as  well  as  in  it. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  We  will  now  proceed  to  hear  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

MR.  WILLIAMS :  I  would  like  to  preface  the  report  by  say- 
ing that  I  have  no  intention  of  disparaging  any  man. 

What  I  said  was  not  with  that  intention  in  mind,  but  to  call 
attention  to  what  I  claim  are  inadequate  methods,  methods  not 
well  thought  out  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  man  whatever. 
I  admire  a  good,  lusty  antagonist,  and  I  respect  his  opinion.  I 
am  also  most  profoundly  grateful  that  we  have  had  an  explana- 
tion  from  our  good  friend,  Dr.  Murrill,  as  to  just  what  his 
programme  is.  We  have  wondered  a  long  time  what  it  might 
be  and  we  are  in  the  dark  no  longer,  now  that  he  has  made  the 
explanation ;  and  we  are  glad  for  it. 

In  presenting  the  resolutions  which  have  been  drafted  by  your 
Committee,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  it  becomes  my  duty  at  their  direction  to  report 
as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  This  Conference  recognizes  the  great  importance 
of  the  chestnut  tree  as  one  of  our  most  valuable  timber  assets, 
having  an  estimated  value  of  not  less  than  $400,000,000 ;  and 

WHEREAS,  A  most  virulent  fungous  disease  has  made  its 
appearance  in  wide  sections  of  the  chestnut  timber  region,  and 
already  many  millions  of  dollars  of  damage  have  been  sustained, 
and  the  total  extinction  of  the  chestnut  tree  is  threatened  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  this  disease ;  and 

WHEREAS,  We  recognize  the  importance  of  prompt  action; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  are  tendered  to 
Governor  Tener  for  calling  it,  and  for  the  courtesies  lie  has 
shown. 

That  we  appreciate  the  interest  of  the  l^residont  of  the 
United  States,  as  evidenced  by  his  communication  to  Governor 
Tener,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  head  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  not  unmindful  of  the  great  danger  presented  by  the 
Chestnut  Blight  i)roblem. 
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That  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania be  commended  for  the  earnestness  and  diligence  they 
liave  shown  in  the  conduct  of  their  work. 

That  we  urge  the  National  Government,  the  States,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  follow  the  example  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  analogous  to  that  of  Massachusetts  in  starting  the  fight 
against  the  gypsy  moth,  and  appropriate  an  amount  sufficient 
to  enable  their  proper  authorities  to  cope  with  the  disease 
where  practicable. 

That  we  favor  the  bill  now  before  Congress  appropriating 
fSOjOOO  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul-    ^ 
ture  in  Chestnut  Bark  Disease  work,  and  urge  all  States  to  use 
every  means  possible  to  aid  in  having  this  bill  become  a  law  at 
the  earliest  moment. 

That  we  believe  trained  and  experienced  men  should  be  em- 
ployed in  tlie  field  and  laboratory  to  study  the  disease  in  all  its 
phases. 

Th.at  we  believe  definite  boundaries  should  be  established 
where  advisable,  in  each  Stat^,  beyond  which  limits  an  earnest 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  stamp  out  the  disease. 

That  we  believe  an  efficient  and  strong  quarantine  should  be 
maintained;  and  that  it  should  be  the  earnest  effort  of  everv 
state,  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  within  and  beyond  their 
borders.  In  accord  with  this  thought  we  strongly  commend 
the  efforts  being  made  to  pass  the  Simmons  bill  now  before 
Congress. 

That  we  believe  strong  efforts  should  be  made  in  all  States 
to  stimulate  the  utilization  of  chestnut  products,  and  in  order 
to  do  so,  we  recommend  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion i)ermit  railroads  and  other  transportation  companies  to 
name  low  freight  rates  so  that  chestnut  products  not  liable  to 
spread  the  disease  may  be  properly  distributed. 

That  we  recommend  the  National  Government,  each  State, 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  publish  practical,  concise,  and 
well  illustrated  bulletins  for  educating  owners  of  chestnut 
trees. 
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That  we  believe  further  meetings  ou  the  line  of  this  Confer- 
ence advisable  and  we  hope  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  will 
arrange  for  similar  meetings. 

That  we  thank  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  its  intention  to 
publish  immediately  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference. 

That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Governor  of  every  State^  to  the 
Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  members 
of  the  Federal  and  State  IjCgislatures,  with  the  request  that 
they  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  in  checking  the  ravages  of 
this  dread  disease. 

I  respectfully  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

Seconded  by  Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :     Are  there  any  remarks? 

DR.  MURRILL:  Possibly  I  have  taken  too  much  of  your 
time,  but  I  have  a  message  to  these  delegates  of  the  other  States, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  they  are  willing  to  listen  to  me  for  two 
minutes.  The  question  is,  what  will  you  say  to  your  States 
when  you  return?  What  programme  will  you  recommend  in 
your  States?  First:  Survey  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  acquaint  timber 
owners  just  when  to  cut  and  utilize  their  timber  to  tlie  greatest 
advantage.  The  State  should  have  this  knowledge.  iPlien 
also  pay  heed  to  science  and  further  investigation. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  What  you  are  giving  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  value,  but  it  occurs  to  the  Chair  that  it  is  not  directly  in 
line  W'ith  these  resolutions,  and  the  Chair  would  ask  if  you 
would  not  be  willing  to  bring  it  up  after  we  have  acted  on  the 
resolutions,  unless  you  have  something  in  mind  further  than 
has  been  developed.  Is  there  any  discussion  of  these  resolu- 
tions? 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  resolutions  was  put. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  resolutions  seem  to  have  passed. 
They  have  passed. 

DR.  J.  W.  HARSHBERGER,  of  Philadelphia:  Mr.  Chair- 
man:  Just  one  suggestion  that  I  want  to  make  that  has  oc- 
curred to  me  during  the  proceedings,  that  I  think  is  in  line  with 
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suggestions  looking  toward  some  practical  outcome  of  these 
meetings.  We,  as  wise  men,  should  provide  for  any  contingency 
that  may  arise  in  future  years.  If  the  chestnut  tree  is  doomed, 
then  the  fungus  which  attacks  the  chestnut  tree  is  doomed  with 
it.  My  suggestion  is  this :  That  the  Chestnut  Blight  Commis- 
sion send  to  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world,  where  the 
chestnut  tree  will  grow,  nuts  which  have  been  thoroughly  steri- 
lized, with  a  suggestion  that  these  nuts  be  grown  under  the 
care  of  some  forester;  you  might  say  in  southern  Germany,  or 
eastern  Germany,  wherever  they  think  proper,  in  case  that  the 
American  chestnut  tree  is  exterminated  by  the  chestnut  blight 
in  America;  so  that  we  can  draw  upon  that  supply  to  re-forest 
our  hillsides  and  our  slopes  with  our  native  cliestnut  tree.  Just 
as  the  man  in  the  western  states  provides  his  shelter  against 
the  cyclones,  so  we  should  provide  a  means  of  re-stocking  our 
forests  with  the  chestnut  tree,  by  sending  these  chestnuts  to 
some  out  of  the  way  part  of  the  world,  which  is  immune,  or 
where  the  chestnut  blight  disease  will  practically  be  cut  ofif  from 
reaching  the  chestnut  trees.  That  is  merely  a  suj»<i:estion,  in 
line  with  future  operations  connected  with  this  blight  disease. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chair  should  have  extended  an 
opportunity  to  Professor  Murrill  at  once,  after  passing  the  reso- 
lutions, for  his  statement. 

DR.  MURRILL :  Just  a  minute,  and  I  will  feel  that  my  duty 
will  have  been  done:  The  State's  programme,  then,  would  be, 
first,  to  survey,  to  locate,  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  not  a  rigid  inspection,  but  such  an  inspection  as 
the  State  Forester  and  State  Pathologist  could  take  cliarge  of, 
possibly  with  a  slight  appropriation.  Second,  await  results  of 
scientific  investigation  for  one  year  at  least.  We  are  having  a 
magnificent  experiment  here,  one  we  are  glad  to  have  made 
along  scientific  lines,  and  under  the  leadership  of  a  Commission 
above  reproach  in  every  way.  Now,  can  we  not  wait  a  year 
and  continue  our  experiments  and  then  act  upon  the  evidence 
that  we  get  from  this  year's  work? 

Just  a  word  to  timber  owners:  Forest  management  is  not 
a  cure  for  the  chestnut  blight.  The  chestnut  blight  is  a  good 
feeder.    The  better  the  chestnut  tree,  the  better  it  grows  on  it. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  forest  uianagenieiit  will  eradicate 
blight.  It  will  eradicate  most  other  diseases,  insects,  and  so 
forth,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  blight. 

Utilization  is  the  real  issue;  the  practical  use  of  the  lumber, 
and  that  is  in  tlie  hands  of  those  who  own  chestnut  timber.  The 
present  is  yours.  You  have  the  chestnut  timber  as  it  is;  tomor- 
row, next  generation,  you  may  have  it  not.  Be  business  like  and 
stand  for  your  own  rights.  The  opinion  of  one  man  may  be 
worth  a  thousand  times  the  opinion  of  another.  You  see  that 
in  every  walk  of  life.  Take  the  opinion  of  hardheaded,  scien- 
tific men,  who  know  about  this  trouble,  just  as  you  w^ould  the 
opinions  of  hardheaded  business  men.  I  thank  you  for  your  at 
tention.     ( Applause) . 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no  objection,  a  statement 
prepared  by  Dr.  Murrill  upon  "Questions  for  Scientific  Inves- 
tigation,"^ hande^l  in  to  the  desk  a  few  minutes  ago,  will  be 
including  in  the  proceedings,  together  with  his  personal  views. 

The  paper  submitted  is  a  follows: 

QUESTIONS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION. 

1.  The  viability  of  the  spores,  both  summer  and  winter  forms. 

2.  The  vitality  of  the  mycelium  in  the  bark  and  wood. 

3.  The  vitality  of  sprouts  and  their  bearings  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

4.  The  food  of  the  fungus;  the  decomposition  of  tannin  by 
ferments. 

5.  Distribution.  A  large  subject,  involving  experiments  and 
observations  over  wide  areas  and  dealing  with  winds,  rain, 
insects,  birds  and  their  migration,  squirrels,  the  transportation 
of  wood,  railway  ties;  rate  and  direction  of  distribution;  nur- 
sery stock;  trees  in  foreign  countries;  effects  of  coppicing. 

6.  Origin.  Nothing  is  known  at  present.  Is  it  native  or  for- 
eign? Why  was  it  unknown  until  recently,  and  then  why  so 
violent? 

7.  Will  it  attack  other  trees  besides  species  of  cliestnut? 
Much  depends  on  this.  Trees  nearest  the  chestnut  should  be 
used  for  experiment. 
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8.  What  is  the  future  of  the  disease?  Will  it  I'uu  it8  course 
and  disappear?  Will  it  become  less  virulent?  Will  resistant 
varieties  appear?  Can  such  varieties  be  made  b}'  selection,  hy- 
bridization, etc.?  Can  chestnuts  be  p;rown  with  safety  beyond 
the  Mississippi  river?  How  long  after  death  of  all  our  trees, 
may  chestnuts  be  again  planted  with  safety? 

9.  Can  we  expect  natural  enemies  to  arise?  If  it  were  an 
insect  disease,  this  might  be  looked  for  with  more  hope. 

10.  Can  a  method  of  control  be  discovered  by  further  scien- 
tific research?  Most  remedies  suggested  by  unscientific  persons 
are  known  at  once  to  be  valueless  and  need  not  be  tried.  One 
tiling  is  certain,  the  more  one  knows  about  a  disease,  the  more 
liable  one  is  to  discover  a  remedy.  If  none  is  possible,  the 
80<mer  this  fact  is  known,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Chair  from 
two  directions  that,  as  we  have  in  this  audience  a  number  of 
men  of  large  commercial  interests,  the  opportunity  should  be 
extended  to  them  to  make  remarks.  The  Chair  is  pleased  to 
accept  that  suggestion.     Mr.  Thalheimer. 

MB.  THALHIi]IMER,  of  Reading:  Mr.  Chairman:  In  Penn- 
sylvania, in  those  counties  that  I  know,  most  of  the  farmers 
have  five,  ten,  and  some  of  them  fifteen  acres  of  timber  land  that 
has  come  away  back  from  their  forefatliers,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  for  this  Commission  to  get  the  names  of  those  farmers, 
or  their  representatives,  and  keep  them  posted  on  how  to  take 
care  of  their  timber  and  caution  them  of  the  danger  they  are  in 
of  losing  it,  and  let  them  assist  you  in  looking  after  it.  Attract 
their  attention,  and  you  will  get  nmny  good  points  for  this  Com- 
mission to.  act  on  which  you  would  not  get  otherwise. 

If  you  will  allow  me  one  minute,  I  will  tell  you  sometliing 
which  I  observed  myself.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 
you.  I  stx)pped  otT  at  a  corner  of  a  lane  to  wait  for  a  car  and 
while  I  was  waiting,  I  looked  on  the  ground  and  there  saw  gypsy 
moths.  I  never  saw  them  as  large  in  my  life.  They  were  yel- 
low  and  blue  with  big  horns,  worse  than  the  Massachusetts  kind. 
They  were  about  two  inches  long  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  They  walked  along  the  track,  and  I  looked  at  them  and 
followed  them.     My  car  came  along,  and  I  went  down  town  and 
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coming  back,  while  waiting  for  another  car,  I  wanted  to  take 
a  seat.  There  was  a  walnut  tree  at  the  corner  of  the  lane, 
and  I  wanted  to  take  a  seat  on  a  bench  under  the  tree.  When 
I  came  to  take  that  seat,  it  was  literally  covered  with  those 
gypsy  moths,  coming  off  of  that  tree.  What  I  want  to  say  to 
you  is  this:  I  watched  and  noted  that  there  was  a  little  fly, 
which  is  like  a  comparison  of  a  guinea  hen  to  an  ordinary 
chicken — they  were  just  that  shape — and  one  or  two  would  fol- 
low a  moth  and  they  would  get  on  top  of  the  moth  and  just 
sting  it  and  jump  off  again.  I  kept  on  investigating,  and  it  took 
me  two  hours  to  watch  them.  As  soon  as  they  would  touch  the 
gypgfy  moth  at  a  certain  place  back  of  the  neck,  they  would  kill 
it  every  time.  That  was  an  accidental  investigation.  I  spoke 
to  several  professors  about  it,  and  asked  them  to  look  it  up,  and 
see  whether  they  could  not  propagate  that  fly. 

MR.  STEVENS :    Where  was  that? 

MR.  THALHEIMER :     In  Reading,  Pa. 

MR.  STEVENS:  May  I  ask  Dr.  Murrill  a  question?  He 
made  a  statement  that  good  forest  management  would  not  help 
to  control  chestnut  blight  disease.  I  would  like  to  ask  his  au- 
thority for  the  statement 

DR.  MURRILL :  My  own  experience  about  New  York  State, 
over  a  wide  area,  for  several  years. 

MR.  STEVENS:    In  forests? 

DR.  MURRILL:  In  forests,  over  dense,  almost  full  grown 
chestnut  forests.  The  disease  occurs  without  reference  to  ill 
or  well  trees,  and  I  have  noticed  it  on  vigorous  trees  as  well  as 
on  trees  diseased  from  other  causes. 

PROFESSOR  RANE :  In  construing  that  term  "forestry 
management,"  it  seems  to  me  it  might  go  further  than  just  ap- 
plying it  to  chestnut  trees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  forest 
management  as  regards  the  moth  situation  is  to  eliminate  those 
trees  and  bring  in  others  that  would  take  their  place.  Forestry 
management  means,  therefore,  the  elimination  of  the  chestnut 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  in  other  species ;  so  we  can  bring  that 
thing  out  in  a  practical  way,  from  a  different  standpoint  than 
just  thinning  the  chestnut. 
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DR.  MUBRILL :  I  heartily  commend  that. 

MR.  CRAMER,  of  Lehigh  University:  In  reply  to  the  gen 
t]eman  at  my  right,  Dr.  Mnrrill  said  his  observation  was  based 
on  many  years'  experience  of  his  own  in  and  about  the  forests. 
]  would  like  to  submit  the  question  to  this  gentleman  as  what 
those  experiments  were, — actual  work,  or  scientific  experiments, 
actual  work  in  removing  these  infected  trees,  or  examining 
them? 

DR.  MURRILL:  Both.  We  tried  various  experiments. 
When  the  disease  first  appeared,  we  tried  the  cutting  oflF  and 
cutting  out,  but  not  the  cutting  of  the  stumps.  Some  of  the 
stumps  were  burned,  and  we  found  that  the  sprouts  sprung  up 
from  several  inches  below  the  ground  and  that  the  disease  went 
into  the  roots  some  distance.  It  also  went  beneath  the  bark 
into  the  wood  and  re-appeared,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  cut 
it  out  We  have  had  a  number  of  observations  and  experiments 
about  New  York  to  show  that  forest  management,  so  far  as 
clean  culture  goes,  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  eradication  or 
on  the  control  of  chestnut  blight 

MR.  ZIEGLER:  I  am  concerned  with  the  management  of 
about  twenty  thousand  acres  of  forest,  which  is  largely  chest- 
nut coppice.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  condition  existing 
there,  and  to  ask  Dr.  Murrill's  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  We  have  chestnut  blight  in  those  twenty  thousand  acres 
in  about  ten  spots,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  ten  acres,  ex- 
isting there  for  two  years.  The  first  year's  attack  killed  merely 
a  few  trees  here  and  there.  The  second  year's  attack  shows 
the  death  of  trees  in  a  radiating  direction  from  the  central 
focus,  you  might  call  it  I  would  like  to  know  what  action 
should  be  taken;  whether  he  would  recommend  cutting  out 
these  few  acres  at  once  and  thereby  trying  to  reduce  the  number 
of  spores  produced,  to  the  degree  of  say  one  one-hundredth,  at 
a  very  small  cost,  or  whether  he  would  leave  those  trees  go  a 
year  longer  and  await  some  other  measure? 

DR.  MURRILL :  I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  of  that 
same  nature,  and  now  I  must  answer  all  of  them  in  this  way: 
To  save,  utilize,  and  market  your  timber  is  the  first  considera-. 
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tion,  when  the  disease  has  entered  a  forest  of  that  extent.  There- 
fore, cut  your  timber  that  is  likely  to  go  to  waste  first.  Cut  it 
first,  if  favorable,  and  later,  as  the  disease  encroaches,  cut  other 
timber  and  use  it  and  market  it,  so  that  you  may  not  glut  the 
market 

MR.  ZIEGLEK :  May  I  suggest  that  that  is  practically  along 
the  line  that  is  being  followed  by  the  Penna.  Blight  Commis- 
sion, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  it,  and  that  is  the  line 
we  hope  to  follow,  following  their  advice. 

DR.  MICKLEB0R0U(4H :  Dr.  Murrill,  have  you  been  cut- 
ting the  chestnut  growth  up  at  the  Hnmx  Garden? 

DR.  MUKRILI-:  AA'e  are  now  cutting  down  the  last  trees. 
It  has  cost  us  five  thous^md  dollars  to  cut  down  fourteen  hun- 
dred trees  in  fifty  ucnw  of  the  Bronx  l^ark. 

DR.  MICKLEnOKOUGH:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Murrill 
another  question,  and  that  is,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
on  western  Long  Island,  where  it  is  in  the  most  malignant  form, 
if  it  was  not  his  suggestion  to  the  Park  Commissioners  in  the 
autumn  of  1907  or  1908,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  Prospect  Park  wliere  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred chestnut  trees,  and  if  you  did  not  also  recommend  to  do 
the  cutting  there? 

DR.  MURRILL:  That  has  been  my  recommendation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  until  we  found  it  was  hopeless,  and  the  area  of  the 
/  disease  w^as  so  great  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  to  cut 
these  trees.  We  have  not  been  able  U)  g(*t  money  enough  appro- 
priated by  the  Parks  and  public  in  New  York  City  to  cut  out 
the  dead  wood  caused  by  this  dis(»ase. 

Mr.  E.  A.  AVEIMEK,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
(Jentlemen:  1  would  like  to  address  a  few  unscientific  remarks 
to  the  owners  of  wood  lots  or  forests,  and  if  my  scientific  friends 
wish  to  listen,  they  may. 

I  have  been  interested  in  forestry  for  twenty-four  years  and 
have  made  a  study  of  the  chestnut  blight  during  the  past  four 
years.  I  think  that  I  have  the  honor,  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elliott, 
who  is  here,  and  Dr.  Drinker,  in  discovering  the  first  entry  of 
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the  blight  into  Pennsylvania.  I  have  here  in  a  jar  a  sample  of 
that  very  first  specimen,  three  and  one-half  years  old.  It  has 
been  sealed  ever  since,  I  am  told,  and  it  shows  living  or  active 
spores.  I  show  you  this  to  demonstrate  the  care  that  is  nec- 
essary to  take  in  getting  rid  of  the  refuse  of  the  trees  and  their 
bark  when  we  go  to  cut  them  down. 

To  land  owners  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  myself  a  tract  of 
chestnut  timber  in  Lebanon  county.  The  trees  there  are  forty- 
one  years  old  and  they  will  range  all  the  way  from  forty  to 
ninety  feet  in  height,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 
This  tract  of  land  shows  every  condition,  you  may  say,  of  alti- 
tudes, of  moisture,  and  of  soil  conditions.  It  has  a  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  exposure,  because  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe. It  has  an  altitude  of  eleven  hundred  feet  at  the  highest 
I>art  and  at  the  lowest  of  seven  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  It 
also  has  a  stream  running  through  it  which  gives  you  a  swampy 
portion.  Up  at  the  top  it  is  very  gravelly;  on  one  side  it  is 
clay,  and  on  the  other  side  you  will  find  some  of  the  best  of 
wheat  land.  In  every  one  of  these  sections  I  have  found  focal 
centers  of  blight,  making  this  tract  a  perfect  field  for  study. 

Here  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing  that  has  just 
come  to  my  mind:  Do  not  depend  on  discovering  blight  from 
surface  indications  only.  The  inspectors  and  myself  have  gone 
through  my  tract  several  times,  and  we  thought  we  had  discov- 
ered several  trees  only  with  the  blight  in  its  advanced  stages, 
and  a  small  number  of  other  trees  showing  only  traces. 

Two  weeks  ago,  however,  the  Forestry  Department  asked  me 
to  cut  two  carloads  of  blighted  wood  to  demonstrate  to  the  ex- 
tract manufacturers  that  the  blight  had  no  effect  on  the  produc- 
tion of  tannic  acid.  So  we  went  out  to  my  tr<act,  and  Mr.  Wirt 
and  Mr.  Fox  of  the  Forestry  Department,  helped  to  locate  trees. 
After  going  through  the  tract  and  locating  only  two  focal 
centers  of  about  twenty-five  trees,  we  commenced  to  wonder 
where  the  two  carloads,  twenty-seven  cords,  were  to  come  from. 

I  then  suggested  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  remained  on  the  job,  that 
we  start  cutting  down  the  trees  around  the  focal  centers,  and, 
if  we  found  trees  not  infected,  we  would  throw  them  aside.  We 
started  cutting  and  chopped  down  an  acre  of  trees  that  showed 
few  signs  as  viewed  from  the  ground,  but  when  cut  down,  we  saw 
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that  their  tops  were  badly  infected;  every  one  in  fact  This 
shows  that  when  yon  find  a  focal  center,  it  wonld  be  advisable 
to  keep  on  cutting  all  around  the  focal  center  until  you  have 
taken  every  infected  tree,  and  not  to  depend  on  surface  indica- 
tions. 

You  may  look  at  the  stump  with  a  microscope  and  you  may 
not  find  any  spores;  for  I  will  tell  you  that  I  have  hunted  for 
surface  indications  of  the  blight  for  the  past  few  years  in  my 
tract,  and  never  found,  indications  of  the  bark  splitting  or  spore 
..  dust  at  the  roots  or  base  of  the  stump,  until  last  year,  yet  the 
lops  of  the  trees,  in  certain  sections,  are  all  dead;  they  started 
dying  several  years  ago. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  more.  The  farmers  can  help  the 
Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Blight  Commission  by  starting  to  do 
some  of  the  work  of  inspection  themselves,  and  if  in  doubt,  may 
call  on  the  Commission  for  advice  and  information.  The  Com- 
mission is  willing  to  send  men  out  to  help  you  to  locate  the 
blight  and  tell  you  what  to  do.  I  will  also  try  to  help  you,  or, 
if  you  will  send  your  foresters  to  my  tract  near  Mt  Gretna,  I 
will  try  to  help  them. 

I  have  discovered  a  new  way  of  finding  the  blight  which  T 
wish  to  present  to  this  body  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  you  can  see  the  blight  even  ninety  feet  in  the  air  on 
what  we  call  top-infected  trees.  You  place  your  back  directly 
-yco wards  the  sun,  half  close  your  eyes  and  then  look  up  along 
tlie  top  part  of  the  tree,  and  if  there  is  any  blight  in  the  cracks 
of  tlie  bark  in  a  direct  line  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  you  will 
find  the  yelloAV  spores  highly  illuminated.  Under  any  other 
(Condition  you  Avould  not  see  these  spores,  as  they  would  be 
hidden  by  the  shadows  cast  by  the  bark.  Now,  say  in  two  hours, 
after  the  sun  has  illuminated  another  portion  of  the  tree,  you 
had  better  go  through  that  tract  again.  In  other  words,  start 
c»ut  going  through  the  tract  by  one  route  so  planned  that  during 
different  times  of  the  day  you  will  have  passed  the  same  tree 
several  times,  and  each  time  place  the  sun  directly  back  of  you, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  with  the  results,  I  think  Mr.  Fox,  (if 
he  is  here),  will  verify  what  I  have  said.  Both  of  us  spent 
three  days  in  inspecting  an  area  of  trees,  and  did  not  find  an 
infected  tree.    But,  one  morning,  on  that  coldest  day  we  had  for 
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years,  two  weeks  ago,  I  got  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  found  over 
seventy-five  trees  by  this  sun  method  in  a  place  that  we  had  gone 
over  three  times  before,  and  we  were  truly  surprised. 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  experts  are  laughing,  but  I  will 
wager  that  I  will  take  anyojie  to  my  tract,  and  they  will  pass 
by  the  trees  referred  to  as  uninfested.  I  will  then  cut  these 
trees  down  and  show  them  the  blight 

These  trees  are  just  as  dangerous  as  the  trees  infected  with 
the  blight  from  top  to  bottom.  If  you  think  you  do  not  have 
the  blight  among  your  trees,  sacrifice  a  few  trees  that  look 
suspicious,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  see  it  on  the  top 
branches.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  up  on  some  high  point  over- 
looking your  forest,  and  you  notice  brown  or  yellow  patches 
of  tree  tops,  go  and  cut  the  trees  down  in  those  spots  whether 
you  see  the  blight  or  not.  Take  no  chances,  because  it  is  a 
disease  that  you  can  take  no  chances  with. 

I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
control  the  blight  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  but  it  is  worth 
while  taking  the  chances,  and  all  these  men  who  have  property, 
I  think  have  money  enough  to  take  the  chances.  I  would  advise 
cutting  down  the  trees  quickly  in  the  forests.  Do  it  tomorrow, 
because  winter  time  is  the  best  time.  The  spores  are  in  their 
winter  quarters  and  are  less  likely  to  be  blown  around.  Cut 
them  down,  bark  them  and,  if  possible,  try  to  bum  up  all  the 
leaves  and  brush  in  the  infected  areas.  If  necessary,  sacrifice 
that  area.  Put  all  the  branches  and  bark  over  the  stumps  and 
spray  them  with  coal  oil  or  better,  cheap  crude  oil.  Buy  one  of 
those  cheap  sprayers,  costing  about  six  dollars,  and  atomize 
the  oil.  You  will  find  that  a  few  gallons  will  cover  a  number 
of  stumps  and  enable  you  to  burn  the  stump  down  to  the  ground. 
It  will  kill  all  the  spores  and  borers.  On  the  first  application 
of  the  heat,  the  bark  peels  away  from  the  stump,  and  that 
presents  the  spores  and  borers  to  the  flame  where  they  are 
destroyed  at  once.  Burning  the  stumps  is  better  than  peeling 
them,  because  when  you  peel  off  the  bark,  you  lose  some  of  the 
bark  or  shake  the  spores  out  on  the  ground. 

This  bottled  specimen  which  T  have  shows  that  the  spores 
will  live  three  and  one  half  years.  This  should  show  you  thr 
necessity  of  killing  all  the  spores  possible. 
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Here  is  one  benefit  of  the  Chestnut  Blight  Commission's  work. 
They  propose  to  cut  down  the  infected  trees.  It  may  not  stop 
the  blight,  but  one  thing  it  will  do.  If  they  burn  the  stamps, 
it  will  produce  the  best  possible  new  condition  for  the  manag- 
ing of  that  forest.  Even  if  the  blight  does  come  back  on  the 
sprouts,  you  can  work  on  the  sprouts  and  cut  them  off  the  second 
time,  if  necessary.  You  can  also  spray  the  young  growth  with 
lime-sulphur  solution  for  the  fungus,  and  apply  some  other 
solution  to  be  discovered  for  the  borers.  It  will  also  teach  us 
the  true  value  of  chestnut  wood. 

I  think  our  chances  of  controlling  the  disease  are  good.  I  do 
not  say  or  believe  that  we  are  going  to  kill  it  entirely,  because, 
to  my  knowledge,  no  spore  diseases  have  ever  been  completelj 
eradicated.  We  still  have  the  black-knot  with  us,  as  well  as 
the  peach-yellows,  but  they  are  now  botli  so  well  controlled 
that  we  have  almost  forgotten  them. 

We  may  be  able  to  check  the  blight  to  such  an  extent  that 
nature  will  be  al)le  to  supply  a  means  to  throw  off  the  disease 
in  due  time,  especially  if  we  aid  her  by  killing  the  borers  and 
limiting  the  supply  of  spores.  So,  again  I  say,  I  believe  the 
Chestnut  Blight  Commission  is  on  the  right  track,  and  my 
forest  preserve  is  open  to  any  man  interested  in  this  work. 

My  address  is  E.  A.  Weimer,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  I  will  say 
to  any  man  who  comes  to  Lebanon,  I  will  show  him  all  I  can; 
every  condition  of  forestry  that  has  developed  on  my  tracts 
from  over  twenty -four  years  of  practice.     (Applause). 

PROFESSOR  COLLINS :  The  statement  was  made  that  this 
specimen  in  the  bottle  had  been  sealed  for  three  and  a  half 
years,  and  the  spores  are  still  alive,  as  I  understood  it.  I  think 
Mr.  Weimer  forgot  to  tell  how  he  knew  they  are  alive. 

MR.  WEIMER :  You  can  see  in  the  lower  part  here  (exhibit- 
ing bottle),  that  the  spores  have  become  very  active.  They 
retain  their  red  color,  whereas,  up  here  where  they  are  dead 
or  dormant,  they  turned  blacky  and  have  fallen  off.  I  think 
that  is  the  best  indication  that  I  can  offer.  These  indications 
were  thought  good  enough  for  my  purpose. 

PROFESSOR  COLLINS :     I  think  the  observations  would  be 
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a  little  more  conclusive  if  tbe  gentleman  wonld  try  cultures  to 
see  if  they  would  grow. 

MR.  WEIMER:  1  agree  with  the  Professor,  and  will  say 
that  this  specimen  is  now  the  property  of  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment,* and  I  will  kindly  ask  them  to  have  a  culture  test  made. 

DR.  MICKLEBOROUGH :  May  I  make  a  brief  statement 
with  reference  to  the  life  of  spores?  I  have  a  little  vial  with 
me  in  which  I  have  the  ascospores  that  I  collected  at  Glad- 
stone, New  Jersey,  on  Memorial  Day,  1908.  I  liave  examined 
those  spores  from  time  to  time,  and  find  they  are  still  alive. 
How  do  we  know  tliey  are  alive?  We  can  take,  as  I  have  done, 
a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  glycerine,  and  the  spores  will 
sprout  in  it.  These  ascospores  will  sprout  and  I  have  examined 
the  sproutings  under  the  microscope, — the  mycelium  threads. 
1  was  performing  a  miscroscopic  test  to  harden  spores  for  the 
microscope,  to  make  a  permanent  mount,  and  I  accidentally 
found  that,  instead  of  hardening  the  spores,  my  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  pure  glycerine  only  was  food  for  them  and  they 
proceeded  to  sprout. 

T^et  me  remind  you  that  those  little  pieces  of  bark  that  I  have 
in  the  vial  with  me  in  my  coat  pocket  have  been  kept  dry,  fre(» 
from  moisture.  If  they  had  been  out  in  the  forest,  or  subjected 
to  the  climatic  conditions  which  fungi  require,  heat  and  moisture 
both,  I  am  very  sure  those  spores  would  have  been  developed 
and  disseminated  long  ago.  They  would  have  lasted  perhaps 
but  a  few  months;  but  you  take  them  and  keep  them  perfectly 
dry,  and  I  believe  that  you  can  prolong  the  life  of  the  ascospores, 
nnd  probably  the  conidia,  for  several  years. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Would  it  be  well,  gentlemen,  to  agree 
upon  a  time  for  final  adjournment,  so  that  we  may  know  what 
we  are  working  toward?  I  wish  also  to  arrange  for  the  Gov- 
ernor to  come  in.  Would  it  be  well  now  to  set  a  time  for  ad- 
journment? 

A  DELEGATE :    I  move  you  that  we  adjourn  at  4.15  p.  m. 

MR.  PEIRCE :     I  move  that  the  time  be  amended  to  4 :30  p.  m. 

MR.  BODINE:  I  think  it  was  announced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  that  we  were  to  be  favored  by  a  farewell  visit 
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of  the  Governor.    Should  we  not  consult  his  convenience  before 
fixing  an  hour  for  adjournment? 

THE  CHAIKMAN:  lie  has  stated  that  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  him  to  come  in  at  any  time. 

The  substituted  motion  is  that  the  hour  of  adjournment  be 
fixed  at  4 :30. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  What  is  your  pleasure  with  reference 
to  appointing  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  Governor? 

PROFESSOR  RANE :    I  so  move  you.  | 

Seconded. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  moved  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  escort  the  Governor  into  the  room  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  Chair  will  appoint  as  that  commit- 
tee, Commissioner  Bodine,  of  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Com- 
mission, Dr.  Merkel,  of  New  York,  and  State  Forester  Rane  of 
Massachusetts,  and  will  request  them  to  escort  the  Governor 
into  the  meeting  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  adjournment, 
as  they  find  it  to  be  convenient. 

DR.  HARSHBERGER,  of  Philadelphia:  A  very  simple  test 
could  be  made  of  the  vitality  of  those  spores  which  Mr.  Weimer 
has,  by  growing  them  on  an  ordinary  culture  medium,  and  I 
would  make  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Weimer  send  his  specimens 
to  the  proper  person  connected  with  this  Commission,  and  have 
the  test  made  to  ascertain  whether  those  spores  he  has  in  the 
bottle  still  retain  their  vitality  or  not 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  suggestion  is  made  by  Dr.  Harsh- 
berger  that  Mr.  Weimer  be  requested  to  send  the  spores  to  an 
expert  connected  with  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission 
for  examination  as  to  their  vitality,  and,  if  agreeable,  the  Chair 
would  suggest  that  the  result  of  that  examination  be  included 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

MR.  WEIMER:  This  sample  is  in  charge  of  the  Forestry 
Department,  so  that  Mr.  Williams  or  Mr.  Wirt  will  attend 
to  that.    It  is  their  privilege.    I  will  take  it  up  with  them. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN :  We  will  dismiss  the  matter,  then,  with 
the  understanding  that  Mr.  Weimer  will  take  it  up  with  the 
Forestry  Department,  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  authority 
is  given  to  include  the  report  of  that  investigation  in  the  report 
of  this  meeting. 

PROFESSOR  GRAVES :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Detwiler 
a  question  about  this  dead  line.  Is  that  going  to  be  delimited 
by  cutting  out  all  the  chestnut,  healthy  and  diseased,  or  is  it 
just  simply  an  arbitrary  line?  I  want  to  know  this  for  in- 
formation. 

MR.  DETWILER:  The  dead-line  which  we  plan  to  estab- 
lish will  be  maintained  by  cutting  out  the  diseased  trees  as 
located  by  constant  control;  and  we  have  not  yet  considered 
cutting  out  all  of  the  chestnut  trees,  unless  the  owners  are 
willing  to  do  it.  If,  upon  an  explanation  of  the  situation,  the 
owners  are  willing  to  do  this,  we  have  advised  that  it  be  done. 

PROFESSOR  GRAVES:  If  this  sort  of  work  is  going  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  State,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  delimit  all  areas  which  contain  no  chestnuts.  I  have 
the  honor,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  the  gentleman  who  went  through 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  on  a  motorcycle,  *as  Professor  Rane 
said  this  morning,  and  I  found  a  great  many  areas  there  which 
had  no  chestnuts  at  all,  and  some  such  areas  I  am  sure  occur 
in  Pennsylvania;  so  if  you  are  going  to  take  up  this  method, 
it  seems  to  me  such  areas  ought  to  be  marked  out  and  then 
start  west  of  those. 

PROFESSOR  NORTON:  I  desire  to  make  a  suggestion. 
There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  chestnut  that  must  be  cut  and 
utilized  which  might  possibly  over-stock  the  market.  Why  could 
iiot  the  chestnut  that  is  beyond  the  needs  of  the  market  have 
the  tannin  extracted  from  it  and  stored  for  future  sales,  either 
by  corporations,  individuals,  or  possibly  by  the  State?  I  would 
like  to  mention  another  question  of  a  scientific  nature  that  has 
been  suggested  and  which  I  think  has  not  been  brought  out 
sufficiently.  Of  course,  those  who  are  familiar  with  fungous 
diseases  understand  this,  but  I  believe  that  a  good  many  people 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  nature  of  fungi  would  not  appre- 
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date  it;  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  difference  in  the  oppor- 
tunity for  its  infection  where  you  have  destroyed,  say  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  infected  material,  or  where  you  have  destroyed 
ninety  per  cent  of  it  or  ninety-nine  per  cent  Professor  Stewart 
spoke  of  that,  but  I  wish  that  someone  who  is  familiar  with 
statistics  on  that  could  bring  it  out  a  little  better;  whether 
there  would  be  much  difference  in  the  opportunity  for  infection 
where  you  have  destroyed  fifty  per  cent.,  ninety  per  cent,  or 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  infected  material?  Of  course,  we 
understand  that  where  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed, there  still  would  possibly  be  hundreds  of  millions  of 
spores  in  a  small  area. 

PROFESSOR  RANE :  I  h^ive  some  resolutions  which  I  would 
like  to  present  at  this  time : 

"Resolved,  That  the  delegates  and  others  in  attendance  at 
•  this  Conference  desire  to  express  their  liigh  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  many  courtesies  tendered  them  by  the  officers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Chestnut  Blight  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Forestry." 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be  adojited. 

The  motion  was  put  and  unanimously  carried. 

PROFESSOR  RANE :    I  have  another  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be,  and  are 
hereby  tendered  Hon.  R.  A.  Pearson  for  his  able  and  courteous 
way  of  handling  the  duties  of  permanent  Chairman."  (Ap 
plause). 

MK.  BESLEY  (in  the  Chair) :  Mr.  Pearson  is  too  modest  to 
put  that  resolution,  so  I  take  pleasure  in  putting  it  before  this 
house,  and  if  there  is  no  discussion, — I  believe  it  is  seconded, — 
I  suggest  an  immediate  vote  on  that  question. 

The  motion  was  put  to  adopt  the  resolution  and  unanimously 
carried.     (Applause) . 

MR.  PEARSON:  Mr.  Temporary  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  compliment  I 
thanked  you  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  for  the  honor  of 
being  your  presiding  officer,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  it  has 
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beeu  a  great  privilege  to  me.  I  feel  that  we  have  really  accom- 
plished something  here  which  is  worth  while,  and  I  trust  that 
the  good  that  has  been  done  will  be  recognized*  more  and  more 
as  time  passes. 

There  are  two  gentlemen  in  the  room  who,  I  am  sure,  every- 
one wishes  to  hear  from  before  we  adjourn.  Several  times  dur- 
ing our  conference  mention  has  been  made  of  the  first  discovery 
of  the  chestnut  tree  blight,  and  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
discovered  it  has  been  mentioned  several  times.  I  think  we 
ought  to  ask  him  formally  to  come  before  us,  and  make  a  few 
remarks.    I  refer  to  Mr.  Merkel,  of  New  York. 

MR.  MERKEL :  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Pearson  wants  me 
to  say;  whether  he  is  wishing  for  blarney  or  not.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  came  in  order  to  hear  the  opinions  of  everybody 
expressed.  I  am  glad  that  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted 
were  adopted,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  some  people 
w^ho  did  not  agree  with  them.  I  believe  that  the  work  of  this 
Congress  to-day  is  epoch-making.  I  believe  we  have  advanced  a 
vast  step.  We  have  gone  further  yesterday  and  to-day  by  miles 
than  we  were  the  day  before.  I  hope  that  we  can  save  the  chest- 
nut tree.  My  fondness  for  trees  in  general  is  the  only  reason 
that  brought  me  here ;  but  that  I  should  be  pushed  into  the  lime- 
light thus, — a  modest  violet  like  I  am, — ^was  not  my  intention. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Frequently  during  our  discussion  we 
have  heard  about  the  need  of  constructive  work.  The  one  man 
of  the  entire  State,  and  I  dare  say  the  entire  world,  who  has 
made  possible  the  greatest  constructive  work  against  the  Chest- 
nut Tree  Blight  Disease  is  now  in  the  room,  and  I  must  call 
upon  the  father  of  the  measure  which  is  responsible  for  the 
effective  work  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  few  words.  Senator  Sproul. 
(Applause). 

SENATOR  SPROUL:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  A 
member  of  the  Senate  is  generally  safe  in  the  House,  and  I  did 
not  know  that  anyone  in  any  official  capacity  knew  I  had  come 
over  here. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :    We  all  know  you. 
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SENATOR  SPBOUL :  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  in  on  this  meeting.  When  the  bill  was 
introduced  and  considered,  it  was  regarded  as  largely  an  ex- 
periment, and  it  was  thought  that  probably  the  State  was  taking 
rather  large  chances  in  making  available  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
for  carrying  on  a  work  which  nobody  at  that  time  seemed  to 
know  very  much  about.  I  think  that,  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  the  results  of  this  meeting,  if  no  other  good  were  accom- 
plished by  the  expenditure  of  the  money  by  Pennsylvania,  the 
initiative  taken  in  investigating  this  very  serious  question  and 
in  trying  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  control  the  disease, — ^if 
no  other  good  out  of  this  meeting  has  been  accomplished,  I  think 
that  the  expenditure  was  perfectly  justifiable.  I  am  glad  indeed 
to  hear  the  expressions  from  the  discoverer  of  the  chestnut 
blight  and  others  as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  Convention,  and 
I  trust  that  the  good  work  will  go  on,  not  only  here  but  every- 
where where  Miis  disease  is  threatening  so  much  harm.  (Ap- 
plause). 

TILE  CEAIRMAN:  A  request  has  been  made  that  Deputy 
Commissioner  Williams  say  a  word  before  we  adjourn,  and  at 
the  same  time  advise  you  liow  extra  reports  of  this  Conference 
may  be  secured,  if  persons  wish  to  have  them. 

MK.  WILLIAMS:  I  had  no  intention  of  speaking  again. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  we  hope,  and  the  Commission  hopes,  to 
liave  this  report  transcribed  and  published  at  an  early  date. 
AVlien  it  is  printed  every  person  who  has  registered  here,  as 
visitor  or  delegate,  who  has  come  at  the  behest  of  his  Governor 
or  some  institution  which  he  represents,  will  be  sent  gratis, 
through  the  mails,  a  copy  of  this  report.  Every  other  person 
interested  in  having  a. copy  of  the  report  can  make  application 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Chestnut  Blight  Commission  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1112  Morris  Building  in  that  city,  and,  so  far  as  may 
be  possible,  I  think  their  requests  will  be  complied  with.  Just 
how  soon  it  will  be  possible  to  have  this  record  in  print  we 
do  not  know,  but  no  time  will  be  wasted  in  the  interim. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  further  to  say  except  to  add 
this  word:  That  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  is 
interested  with  all  other  foresters  and  all  other  practical  men 
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and  all  other  scientific  investigators,  iu  doing  what  we  can  to 
produce  the  greatest  good.  What  we  are  aiming  at  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  to  get  results,  and  I  take  it  that  when  this  problem 
ie  understood  by  our  friends  and  neighbors,  they  will  equally 
be  anxious  to  get  results.  These  will  be  obtained  through  var- 
ious pathways  and  by  different  means,  but  it  is  the  favorable 
result  that  we  are  interested  in.  That  is  the  great  goal  of  all 
this  effort.  We  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  any  of  the  dele- 
gates and  friends  who  are  here  call  at  the  Department  of  For- 
estry. Many  of  you  have  been  there;  probably  many  have  not. 
You  will  find  it  in  the  north  wing  of  this  building,  and  we  usually 
have  open  house  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  Sometimes  the  doors  are  open  all  night,  so 
-we  are  ready  to  receive  our  friends  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  I  thank  you  for  this  final  opportunity  to  say  a  word 
to  you,  and  trust  that  your  visit  in  Pennsylvania  will  not  have 
been  without  some  permanent  result.     (Applause). 

MR.  THALHEIMER :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  delegates  that 
are  here  whether  any  of  them  has  had  any  communication  with 
the  Italian  Government,  to  find  out  their  success  in  raising 
the  chestnut. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  going  to  refer  the  speaker  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  for  that  information,  and  he 
can  give  it  immediately  after  adjournment.  The  Secretary  is 
thoroughly  informed  on  the  subject. 

Although  I  have  been  very  positively  instructed  not  to  do 
so,  I  must  at  this  time  call  for  a  word,  at  least,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Blight  Commission,  Mr.  Harold  Pierce. 
(Applause). 

MR.  PEIRCE :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  As  Secretary 
of  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission,  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  want  to  thank  both  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Conference,  for  the  close  and  business-like  attention 
that  has  been  given  to  the  various  discussions  that  have  taken 
place,  and  while  at  times  there  has  been  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  yet  from  that  very  diversity  we  trust  much  practical 
good  may  result. 

15 
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At  the  request  of  Governor  Tener,  the  Commission  prepared 
the  programme,  but  in  arranging  for  the  speakers  it  tried  to 
provide  for  full  and  frank  discussions  by  both  the  supporters 
and  opponents  of  what  is  known  as  ^^the  cutting  out  process/' 
so  that  every  one  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  being  heard. 

If  at  any  time  any  one  has  information  of  value  to  impart, 
the  Commission  will  be  only  too  glad  to  hear  from  such  persons, 
and  we  assure  you  that  anything  which  may  seem  likely  to  be 
able  either  to  curb  or  cure  the  disease,  will  be  gladly  given  a 
trial  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  considers  it  has  been  wise  to  make  what  has 
been  called  a  dead  line,  believing  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
can  thereby  be  much  better  controlled  than  to  allow  the  disease 
to  continue  to  spread  as  it  did  for  several  years,  without  any 
attempt  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  intends  to  do  all  it  can 
to  carry  on  investigations  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory, 
hoping  that  in  the  near  future  some  cure  may  be  ascertained. 
We,  however,  believe  that  if  we  are  to  succeed,  we  must  have 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  the  states,  for  it  seems  self- 
evident  to  us  that  Pennsylvania  cannot  win  without  such  co- 
operation. We  therefore  earnestly  trust  every  member  of  this 
Conference  will  go  from  here  to  his  home  imbued  with  the  feel- 
ing that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  such  co- 
-operation. Without  that,  I  fear  it  will  only  be  a  short  time 
before  all  the  chestnut  trees  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will 
be  in  a  dying  state. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  resolutions  which  this  Conference 
has  passed,  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Commis- 
sion, and  in  closing,  I  want  again  to  thank  you  both  for  the 
close  and  businesslike  character  of  this  Conference  and  to  urge 
earnestly  that  if  anyone  here  learns  of  anything  which  may  be 
of  value,  either  in  controlling  or  curing  this  disease,  that  he 
will  at  once  inform  us  of  it. 

Messrs.  Bodine,  Merkel,  and  Bane  then  escorted  the  Governor 
to  the  floor  of  the  Convention. 

THE  CHAIBMAN :  Governor  Tener,  I  desire  to  report  to  you 
that  during  these  two  days  we  have  been  discussing  the  various 
phases  of  the  chestnut  tree  blight.    Many  valuable  points  have 


been  brought  out.  The  main  couclusions  of  the  Conference  have 
been  embodied  in  a  set  of  resolutions,  duly  adopted  this  after- 
noon. It  has  been  arranged^  through  the  courtesy  of  your  own 
State,  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference,  in  order 
that  what  has  been  said  and  done  here  may  become  widely  known 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fight  against  this  terrible  tree  disease. 

And  now.  Sir,  our  deliberations  have  about  ended,  and  it  is 
a  privilege,  and  I  deem  it  an  honor,  for  me  to  turn  back  to  you 
the  duty  as  presiding  officer  of  this  meeting,  as  I  received  that 
duty  from  you  only  yesterday.     (Applause). 

GOVERNOK  TENER:  Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: While  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  your  Convention  since  its  opening  and  to  listen  to 
the  various  papers  that  have  been  read  or  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  meeting,  yet  from  time  to  time  information 
has  come  to  me,  and  I  have  learned  that  your  meeting  has  in 
every  way  been  an  interesting  one  and  that  you  all  will  go 
home  feeling  that  you  have  probably  learned  something  from 
this  meeting  and  from  each  other. 

I  hope  that  the  purpose  of  the  convention  was  sufficient  to 
justify  calling  you  here.  Many  of  you  have  come  at  some  incon- 
venience, I  am  quite  sure.  Pennsylvania  will  be  very  glad,— 
and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  say  it, — at  her  own  expense, 
little  or  great  as  it  may  be,  to  print  the  proceedings  of  this  con- 
ference and  to  give  the  report  the  very  widest  ciipculation.  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  come  here  and  to  take  the  interest 
you  have. 

I  have  learned  also  that  at  times  there  was  some  spirited 
argument  between  you,  and  very  often  we  know  that  out  of  a 
great  conflict  comes  the  greatest  peace  and  the  best  understand- 
ing, and  I  hope  that  that  is  the  case  in  this  instance. 

And  now,  as  you  go  to  your  respective  homes,  I  hope  you 
will  carry  with  you  a  very  pleasant  thought  of  this  convention 
and  that,  in  the  days  to  come,  your  associations  here,  your  de- 
liberations, and  all  that  you  have  done,  will  prove  a  most  pleas- 
ant recollection  to  you  all.  We  are  glad  indeed  to  have  had 
you  in  our  Capital  City  with  us  on  this  occasion.  Now  that 
you  are  going,  I  wish  you  Godspeed,  happiness,  and  prosperity  in 
all  your  undertakings  of  life.     (Applause). 
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If  there  is  no  further  business  for  the  Convention,  I  will 
entertain  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

DR.  MUBBILL :    I  move  you,  Sir,  that  we  adjourn. 
Seconded  by  Professor  Bane. 
The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

GOVEBNOB  TENEB:     I  now  declare  this  Convention  ad 
journed  sine  die. 


ADDENDA. 

Newport,  Perry  County,  Pa., 

February  21,  1912. 

To  the  Officers  of  the  Cliestnut  Blight  Convention: 

I  desire  to  submit  a  statement  in  connection  with  this  blighted 
wood  question  which  is  not  the  professional  opinion  of  any 
representative  of  the  Chemical  or  Forestry  Department  of  the 
State,  or  any  scientist;  but  is  presented  merely  as  the  thought 
of  a  layman  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  chest- 
nut wood  extract  business,  and  who  has  conceived  the  idea  that 
it  might  possibly,  in  a  way,  have  some  bearing  upon  matters 
under  consideration  by  the  convention.  It  is  submitted  merely 
as  an  individual  hypothesis,  which  may  be  entirely  wrong. 

W.  M.  BENSON. 
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CHESTNUT  BLIGHT  AND  ITS  POSSIBLE  REMEDY. 


By  W.  M.  BENSON,    NEWPORT.   PA. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  the  chestnut  blight  perhaps  the 
past  experience  of  the  extract  manufacturers  who  make  extract 
for  tanning  leather,  may  be  of  assistance  iu  pointing  out  the 
proi)er  remedy. 

The  chestnut  wood  received  at  the  extract  factories  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  all  alike  in  tanning  strength,  but  costly 
experience  proved  that  wood  from  good,  strong  lime,  shale  or 
limestone  lands  is  far  richer  iu  tannin  than  wood  from  soils 
that  are  rocky,  sterile,  and  which  contain  little  lime.  This 
difiference  is  so  marked  that  even  the  workmen  in  the  leach 
house  at  extract  plants  can  tell  when  wood  from  a  lime  shale 
or  limestone  region  is  being  leached,  simply  by  the  unusual  in- 
crease in  the  strength  of  the  liquors  obtained  from  such  wood. 
Chemical  analyses  proved  the  same  thing  beyond  all  question, 
that  in  order  for  chestnut  timber  to  attain  its  full  tannin 
strength,  it  must  grow  on  limestone  or  lime  shale  soil.  This 
is  not  a  secret  of  the  extract  trade,  but  a  trade  fact  that  extract 
manufacturers  want  the  public  to  know,  as  it  explains  why 
the  extract  manufacturer  will  take  wood  from  one  region,  but 
will  refuse  wood  from  some  other  locality,  where  analyses  of 
the  wood,  and  practical  results  in  the  leach  house  show  a  wide 
difference  in  the  yield  of  extract  per  cord  of  wood.  It  pays 
better  to  pay  freight  for  long  distances  to  obtain  wood  from  a 
lime  shale  or  limestone  region,  than  to  buy  wood  that  is  closer 
to  the  factory,  but  which  has  less  tannin. 

An  analysis  of  the  ashes  from  the  extract  factory  which  was 
made  at  State  College  in  the  Spring  of  1911  shows  that  there 
is  over  40  per  cent,  of  lime  in  the  ashes.  The  analysis  was  made 
with  a  view  of  selling  the  ashes  for  the  potash  they  were  sup- 
posed to  contain,  but  the  result  was  surprising  inasmuch  as 
the  analysis  showed  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  potash, 
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while  as  before  stated  it  showed  over  40  per  cent,  of  lime.  Is 
it  not  a  remarkable  thing  to  realize  that  a  chestnut  tree  wants 
120  times  as  much  lime  for  its  composition  as  it  does  of  potash? 

Another  fact  from  the  manufacturer's  costly  experience  with 
the  lime  in  exti'act  liquors  is  the  expense  it  costs  him  to  keep 
the  oxalate  of  lime  which  is  leached  from  the  wood  from  coat- 
ing up  the  copper  tubes  in  the  evaporating  apparatus,  or  vacuum 
pans  as  they  are  called.  Oxalic  acid  has  a  powerful  affinity  for 
lime,  and  it  is  used  as  a  test  in  the  chemical  laboratories  to 
detect  the  presence  of  lime  in  a  solution.  In  the  boiling  down 
process  the  lime  combines  with  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  tan  liquors, 
and  it  is  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  lime,  and  coats  the  4,500 
tubes  of  the  evaporating  apparatus  with  a  coating  which  has 
to  be  removed  by  hammering  it  loose.  Acids  that  will  eat  the 
lime  off  the  copper  tubes  will  also  eat  the  copper  of  the  pans, 
so  me<!hanical  and  other  means  must  be  used  to  keep  the  tubes 
free.  It  is  no  small  job  to  do  this;  and  while  the  constant 
presence  of  lime  in  chestnut  tun  liquors  is  one  of  the  drawbacks 
to  evaporating  liquors  economically,  the  fact  of  the  presence 
of  lime  in  the  liquors  is  regarded  as  a  good  sign  of  plenty  of 
tannin  in  the  wood. 

Now  the  writer  has  little  or  no  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
chestnut  blight,  further  than  having  seen  it  and  being  able  to 
recognize  it  in  the  woods,  but  would  suggest  for  your  further 
thought  and  consideration,  the  supposition  that  it  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  lime  in  the  soils  in  which  such  blighted  wood  is  grow- 
ing, and  that  a  blighted  tree  is  simply  a  tree  that  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  starved  to  death  for  lack  of  lime.  If  this  is  true 
then  blighted  wood  will  be  found  on  soils  that  are  known  to 
lack  in  lime,  and  on  the  contrary  the  soils  where  the  chestnut 
tree  attains  its  greatest  size  and  age  will  be  found  on  analysis 
to  be  composed  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime. 

The  map  shown  in  this  convention  which  outlined  the  area 
in  which  the  chestnut  blight  is  at  its  worst,  shows  the  worst 
affected  area  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  Long 
Island,  portions  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 
No  doubt  nearly  all  who  attend  this  convention  know^  of  the 
palisades  of  the  Hudson,  and  how  little  lime  such  a  weather 
resisting  rock  is  likely  to  have.    The  sea  sands  of  New  Jersey, 
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Long  Island,  and  the  clays  soils  of  tlie  Connecticut  Valley, 
which  are  made  up  of  the  granite  erosion  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, all  yield  but  little  lime.    Granite  soils  yield  potash,  but 
CUP  analysis  shows  that  our  chestnut  tree  needs  120  times  as 
much  lime  as  potash.     It  was  brought  out  at  the  convention 
that  the  place  where  the  chestnut  trees  attained  the  greatest 
age  was  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  where  they  grew  to  the  immense 
size  of  six  feet  or  more  through.    If  you  will  take  a  geological 
map  of  Tennesee,  and  look  at  the  rock  formation  in  the  region 
of  Knoxville,  you  will  be  impressed  with  the  large  area  of  lime- 
stone and  lime  shale  outcrops  in  that  region.    Please  note  that 
it  was  also  stated  in  the  Convention  that  there  is  no  blight  as 
far  as  is  now  known  in  the  whole  State  of  Tennessee.    If  trees 
can  be  shown  there  that  are  500  years  old  and  free  from  blight, 
growing  on  a  lime  shale  or  limestone  soil,  it  will  go  far  to  sup- 
port our  supposition  that  the  blight  is  not  so  much  a  dread 
disease  that  threatens  to  sweep  away  our  native  chestnut  trees, 
as  it  is  an  evidence  that  blighted  trees  are  merely  trees  that  are 
starved  for  want  of  lime  in  the  soil  on  which  the  tree  is  growing. 
It  will  not  take  over  six  weeks  or  two  months  to  collect  sam- 
ples of  soils  from  every  state  represented  at  the  convention, 
and  analyze  them.     If  the  soil  where  the  blighted  trees  are 
«rrowing  show  on  analysis  a  low  lime  content,  as  against  a 
high  lime  content  where  the  trees  grow  large,  then  we  will  know 
almost  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  blight  is  most 
likely  to  be  caused  by  lack  of  lime,  but  in  order  to  fully  prove 
the  supposition,  /  would  recomtnend  that  solutions  of  lime  water 
be  soaked  into  the  ground  thoroughly  around  trees  known  to  he 
affected  with  the  blight,  and  soak  the  ground  around  the  trees 
as  far  as  the  branches  above  extend  out.    Soak  the  ground  thor- 
oughly for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  down,  so  that  every 
root  big  and  little  will  get  a  little  lime  in  solution  in  which  shape 
it  is  readily  taken  up  by  the  roots.    Then  spray  the  trees  above 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  well.    The  reason  why  I  recom- 
mend lime  water  solution  soaked  into  the  ground,  instead  of 
scattering  lime  around  under  the  trees  is  this:       It  is  known 
that  the  sap  in  blighted  trees  is  sour;  this  sourness  is  not  the 
natural  sourness  of  tannic  acid,  but  an  abnormal  sourness; 
therefore  every  little  fibre  and  rootlet  must  be  fed  lime  to  cor- 
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rect  the  sourness  of  the  sap,  and  cause  a  normal,  healthy  sap 
to  flow  or  start  this  spring  before  the  leaves  come  out.  Lime 
scattered  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  would  do  the  same  thing 
in  time,  but  it  would  take  montlis  for  occassional  rains  to  soak 
the  lime  down  to  the  roots. 

What  we  ai-e  particularly  interested  in  at  this  time  is  to  get 
positive  evidence  into  the  hands  of  the  convention  officers  as 
soon  as  possible ;  hence  I  recommend  the  lime  water  test  in  order 
to  get  quicker  and  more  positive  results,  rather  than  the  plan 
of  scattering  lime  under  the  trees  which  is  less  costly  than 
the  lime  water  plan.  Water  takes  up  only  one  seven-hundredth 
part  of  its  weight  of  lime;  80  pounds  of  lime,  costing  about  10 
to  12  cents  wholesale,  will  therefore  make  56,000  pounds  of 
lime  water,  or  28  tons.  The  lime  would  cost  less  than  the  labor 
of  getting  the  water,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  positive  evi- 
dence soon  it  is  here  recommended. 

If  the  tree  grows  a  longer  set  of  sj)routs  this  coming  summer 
than  it  did  last  sunniier,  or  if  the  leaves  are  a  more  healthy 
color,  then  the  whole  case  will  have  been  fully  proved  that  we 
have  a  specific  for  the  blight  disease,  and  it  will  no  longer  have 
any  terrors  for  us.     AV'e  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  trees  we 
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now  have,  as  well  as  cultivat(*,  them  to  advantage  wherever  we 
like,  if  we  choose  to  go  to  tlie  expense  of  applying  the  lime  arti- 
ficially. 

Prom  the  extract  makers  point  of  view,  1  would  like  to  see 
the  general  law  proved  by  experiment  that  all  trees  having  a 
high  percentage  of  tannin  in  their  bark  or  wood,  or  both,  require 
lime  for  their  vigorous  growth.  For  instance,  the  bark  of  the 
pear  tree  is  known  to  contain  a  fair  percentage  of  tannin.  If 
the  tree  blights,  is  it  due  to  a  lack  of  lime  in  the  soil?  or  is  it 
from  some  other  cause?  Will  the  bark  of  the  pear  tree  show 
a  high  percentage  of  lime  on  analysis?  If  this  should  prove  to 
be  the  case  then  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  State  will 
be  in  possession  of  a  valuable  fact,  and  the  extract  maker  will 
know  to  a  certainty  just  what  localities  are  the  best  in  which 
to  locate  an  extract  factory,  by  studying  a  geological  map  show- 
ing the  linjestone  and  lime  shale  outcrops,  and  locating  all  sorts 
of  tannin  producing  trees  that  he  may  wish  to  utilize  in  the 
future.    We  already  know  that  the  bark  of  the  rock  oak  which 
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contains  37  per  cent,  of  lime  in  the  ashes  of  the  bark,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  law  in  nature  that  tannin  bearing  trees 
must  have  lime  in  greater  quantities  than  other  trees. 

The  first  few  analyses  of  the  soils  where  blighted  chestnut 
is  growing  will  put  the  Forestry  Departments  of  the  states 
represented  at  the  convention  in  position  to  know  in  a  few 
weeks  whether  this  supposition  of  a  lack  of  lime  in  the  soils  in 
blighted  tree  areas  is  borne  out  by  facts.  If  it  is  found  to  be 
so,  then  the  costly  and  irritating  job  of  forcing  reluctant  owners 
of  blighted  chestnut  trees  into  cutting  them  down  at  their  own 
expense  will  have  been  avoided,  and  a  policy  of  preservation 
adopted  in  its  place.  The  latter  policy  will  be  much  easier  to 
put  in  force,  as  it  will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  public, 
in  the  generous  efforts  of  the  states  to  assist  owners  of  blighted 
trees  to  save  them.  If  the  Forestry  Departments  can  be  put 
in  possession  of  a  proper  remedy  for  the  blight  by  this  single 
convention,  it  will  emphasize  the  value  of  such  conventions, 
and  demonstate  the  wisdom  of  the  legislators  of  this  State, 
who  so  far-sightedly  made  the  convention  possible  by  their 
appropriation. 

FIELD  AVORK  OF  THE  CHESTNUT  TREE  BLIGHT  COM- 

MISSION. 


By  THOMAS  E.  FRANCIS,  FIELD  SUPERVISOR. 

During  the  six  months  the  field  force  has  been  at  work,  the 
field  agents  have  been  trained  and  organized,  and  the  general 
line  of  western  advance  determined.  Owners  of  infecte<l  wood- 
lots,  and  the  public  generally  have  been  warned  of  tlie  existence 
of  the  disease. 

The  general  plan  which  has  been  followed  is  to  place  om* 
man  in  charge  of  the  work  in  a  county,  under  the  direction  of 
the  field  supervisor.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  county  usually 
has  an  assistant,  and  the  two  work  out  from  the  same  head- 
quarters but  cover  different  territory.  When  one  community 
has  been  carefully  scouted  for  the  blight,  the  men  move  to  an 
adjoining  district,  and  in  this  way  cover  the  county.  In  the 
meanwhile,  timber  owners  are  interviewed  and  the  subject  is 
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called  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  means  of  field  meetings, 
lectures,  talks  before  Farmers'  Institutes,  Grange- meetings,  and 
the  like. 

The  work  from  early  September  until  December  consiste<l 
almost  entirely  of  scouting  for  the  disease.  Later  in  the  season, 
the  field  agents  marked  trees  for  removal  and  devoted  much 
lime  to  meetings  with  timber  owners  in  the  field,  and  general 
educational  work.  The  most  important  result  of  our  field  work, 
is  the  interest  and  spirit  of  active  co-operation  we  have  aroused 
among  the  owners  of  wood-lots  in  areas  where  the  chestnut 
tree  bark  disease  has  been  found.  The  spirit  has  been  aroused 
by  the  activity  and  honest  efforts  of  our  field  men.  Their  in- 
spections have  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  made,  and  their 
talks  at  local  institutes,  grange,  and  si)ecial  meetings  called 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  chestnut  tree  bark  disease, 
have  been  instructive  and  interesting.  These  meetings  have 
been  well  advertised  locally  and  well  attended.  In  Fulton, 
Franklin,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Mifflin,  Blair,  Centre,  and 
Snyder  counties  I  have  personally  attended  and  addressed  meet- 
ings  called  by  the  local  field  men,  at  which  the  attendance  ranged 
from  forty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  woodland  owners  and  inter- 
ested persons.  At  these  meetings  a  lively  interest  was  shown, 
and  at  every  meeting  promises  of  active  co-operation  and  help 
in  locating  and  eradicating  the  disease,  if  found,  have  been 
given.  Not  a  single  instance  of  antagonism  to  our  work  and 
methods  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  following  every 
meeting,  requests  have  come  to  us  for  the  inspection  of  individual 
tracts,  showing  that  the  woodland  owners  not  only  approve  our 
methods,  but  are  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  do  their  part 
in  assisting  with  our  work.  In  fact,  many  cases  of  blight  have 
been  found  and  reported  by  owners  as  a  result  of  instruction 
received  at  these  meetings. 

Judges,  school  teachers,  ministers,  farmers,  business  men, 
»nd  prominent  men  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  have 
addressed  our  meetings  and  expressed  their  approval  of  our 
work.  As  direct  evidence  of  willing  co-operation,  fifty-seven 
woodland  owners  in  the  previously  named  counties  have  removed 
and  properly  burned  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  infected  trees 
and  stumps  from  December  1,  1911  to  February  15,  1912.    In 
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every  case,  an  explanation  of  the  object  of  our  work  has  secured 
voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  owners.  This  is  the  best 
evidence  that  the  people  of  the  State  are  interested,  and  will 
accord  us  the  strong  co-operation  which  is  essential  to  carry  out 
successfully  the  proposed  plan  of  controlling  the  disease. 


A  REPOET  ON  SCOUT  AVORK  ON  THE  NORTH  BENCH 
OF  BALD  EAGLE  MOUNTAIN,  BETWEEN  SYLVAN 
DELL  AND  WILLIAMS  PORT,  LYCOMING  COUNTY, 
PA. 


By  H.  E.  WELLS,  FIELD  SUPERVISOR. 

In  order  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  number  of 
eases  of  infection  existing  in  Sylvan  Dell  Pai'k  and  the  bench 
land  along  the  north  slope  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Mountain,  a  care- 
ful inspection  was  begun  at  Sylvan  Dell.  The  park  land  was 
chosen  on  account  of  the  assured  co-operation  of  Mr.  F.  B. 
Thrall,  ]>resident  of  the  club,  and  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  work  of  felling  infected  trees  and  burning  the  bark  and 
brush  was  carefully  done,  and  because  of  the  nearness  of  the 
park  to  the  road,  many  interested  persons  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  blight  and  practical  methods  of  control. 

Seventy-five  acres  of  park  land  were  inspected.  Twenty-five 
acres  had  been  previously  gone  over  in  a  very  thorough  manner 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  all  dead,  dying,  or  defective  trees, 
together  with  brush,  undergrowth,  and  all  forest  weeds,  were 
removed.  The  result  is  an  open,  clean  looking,  thrifty  stand; 
and,  most  significant  of  all,  hut  one  infected  tree  could  he  found. 
This  tree  was  a  large  one,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  growing 
close  to  the  road  through  the  park,  and  but  slightly  infected. 
The  remaining  fifty  acres  lie  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  park 
and  from  a  forestal  point  of  view,  are  in  a  run-down  condition. 

No  care  or  management  has  been  given  the  fifty-acre  portion 
of  the  park,  and  the  blight,  as  well  as  many  other  fungous 
diseases,  have  had  full  opportunity  to  thrive  unchecked.  It 
was  an  admirable  place  in  which  to  study  the  blight,  for  it  was 
present  in  every  stage  of  development.    Sprouts,  saplings,  young 
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thrifty  trees,  as  well  as  old,  over-mature  standards  were  found 
infected.  The  forest  floor  is  mostly  rocks,  there  being  little  or 
no  soil  cover  at  all.  The  chestnut  runs  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  stand,  with  25  per  cent,  rock  oak,  and  the  remainder  a  mix- 
ture of  red,  black,  and  white  oak. 

The  majority  of  the  infections  apparently  started  in  the  tops. 
Some  trees  had  to  be  climbed  to  identify  the  infection.  In  most 
cases  the  characteristic  appearance  of  persistent  leaves  on 
girdled  branches  or  on  infected  sprouts  below,  large  lesions  or 
blisters  which  have  girdled  the  trunk,  were  sufficient  to  remove 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  tree  had  blight. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  in  scout  work  the  closest  observation 
must  be  given  to  all  suspicious  trees,  or  trees  with  danger  sig- 
nals. The  most  conspicuous  danger  signals  in  summer  or  winter 
are  the '  persistent  dead  leaves.  In  summer,  these  leaves  are 
light  yellow  in  color,  in  contrast  with  the  healthy  green  leaves. 
As  they  are  killed  slowly  by  a  gradual  stoppage  of  sap,  they 
remain  rather  flattened  instead  of  curling  and  wrinkling  as  do 
leaves  killed  by  frost  in  the  fall.  Their  color  is  about  the  same 
in  summer  as  that  of  persistent  leaves  in  winter  killed  by  frost 
and  cauHcs  other  than  the  blight.  This  yellowish  shade  tinged 
with  a  greenish  hue  like  that  of  hay  in  the  mow,  often  lasts  long 
into  the  winter.  Generally,  though,  the  persistent  leaves  in 
winter  are  of  a  distinctly  red  rusty  brown  color,  curled,  twisted, 
frayed,  and  blown  to  shreds  on  the  edges.  On  an  infected  or 
girdled  branch,  the  leaves  are  persistent.  In  a  healthy  limb, 
when  sap  action  stops  in  the  fall,  little  corky  layers  are  formed 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf  stem,  and  the  leaf  splits  oflf  at  this  point. 
In  a  diseased  limb,  the  sap  is  held  up  and  the  leaf  is  not  cut  oCf 
by  the  corky  layers. 

With  the  leaves,  Huiall  undeveloped  and  unopened  burs  are 
often  seen.  In  some  instances  trees  are  found  with  almost  every 
bur  r(Mnaining,  closed  and  nearly  full  size.  The  burs  are  dark 
in  color  and  blend  with  the  color  of  the  leaves.  If  the  burs  are 
few  in  number  and  scattered,  especially  if  open,  the  chances  of 
blight  being  present  are  small. 

Another  characteristic  danger  signal  is  the  growth  of  suckers 
or  sprouts  in  a  ring  on  girdle  below  a  blister  or  lesion,  extend- 
ing around  the  tree.    The  upward  flow  of  the  sap  being  stopped. 
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the  tendency  is  to  put  out  these  laterals.  These  sprouts  are 
almost  always  infected  and  quickly  girdled,  so  in  late  fall  or 
winter,  a  tree  with  suspicious  persistent  leaves  and  burs  in  the 
top  and  leaves  on  lateral  shoots,  is  very  apt  to  be  infected. 

As  was  said,  apparently  most  infection  started  at  the  tops 
of  the  trees  as  evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  etc. 
Yet  many  large  trees  were  found  to  be  infected  upon  a  careful 
tree  to  tree  examination,  at  the  base,  and  the  only  visible  out- 
ward sign  of  the  blight  was  the  reddish  yellow  pustules,  forming 
in  the  deep  fissures  of  the  bark,  where  the  new  inner  bark  is 
breaking  through.  Upon  cutting  into  this  region,  the  diseased, 
discolored  inner  bark  next  the  wood  was  found  filled  with  the 
mycelium  of  the  fungus. 

On  old  trees  it  takes  more  time  for  the  disease  to  appear  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  bark  in  the  form  of  pustules,  and  often 
u  well  defined  blister  of  mycelium  is  found  on  the  inside  of  the 
bark  showing  no  sign  of  its  presence  on  the  outside.  For  this 
reason  the  complete  peeling  and  burning  of  the  bark  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  that  is  .going  to  be  used  is  essential. 

In  the  inspection  work  that  was  carried  on,  specimens  show- 
ing the  blight  in  various  stages  and  under  different  conditions 
were  found,  and  among  them,  one  in  particular  is  worth  men- 
tioning. A  large  blister  nearly  a  foot  in  diamter  was  discovered 
and  a  great  many  of  the  pustules  were  rubbed  oflf  or  destroyed. 
All  over  the  surface  of  the  lesion  were  numerous  holes  made 
apparently  by  wood-peckers,  probably  in  search  of  the  insect 
larvae  that  are  commonly  found  under  dead  bark.  Is  it  not 
possible  for  these  birds  to  get  spores  on  their  feet  and  bills, 
carry  them  to  other  trees  which  may  not  be  infected,  and  upon 
searching  in  that  bark  for  more  insects,  thus  deposit  spores 
of  the  blight? 

The  infections  found  in  the  park  numbered  thirty,  twenty-nine 
of  which  are  in  the  part  that  has  been  allowed  to  go  without 
manorgement  of  any  kind.  In  the  first  inspection  made  of  the 
park  last  fall  only  three  or  four  trees  were  found  to  be  infected. 
Accordingly,  on  finding  so  much  infection  here  it  was  decided 
to  make  a  careful  strip  survey  of  the  bench  land  lying  between 
the  State  reserve  on  the  north  side  of  Bald  Eagle  Mountain, 
and  the  Susquehanna  river.     The  tracts  are  mostly  farmerr 
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woodlote^  ratigiug  in  size  from  a  few  acres  up  to  several  hun- 
dred acres.  The  soil  is  poor  there  and  i*ocky,  aud  gets  poorer 
in  quality  closer  to  the  mountain.  The  stands  are  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  the  ea8t<*rn  portion  of  the  park,  except  where 
some  cutting  has  been  done,  and  here  the  brush  and  growth  of 
forest  weeds  is  very  dense.  The  chestnut  runs  from  20  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent,  of  the  stand,  and  chestnut  oak  is  present  together 
with  red,  black,  and  white  oaks. 

In  direct  contrast  with  the  condition  found  in  this  portion 
of  Sylvan  Dell  Park  is  the  condition  observed  on  the  Fish  and 
Game  Preserve  owned  by  the  Jay  Cooke  Estate.  This  property 
is  several  hundred  acres  in  extent  but  only  about  one  hundred 
acres  have  been  inspecte<l.  This  portion  of  the  tract  is  located 
four  miles  nortlieast  from  WaterviHe  in  Cummings  township, 
in  the  west-central  part  of  Lycoming  county.  The  timber  is 
fully  90  per  cent,  diestnut  and  is  a  clean,  thrifty  young  polo 
stand  averaging  six  to  ten  inches  in  diamter,  with  250  trees  to 
the  acre.  On  less  than  five  acres  fully  thirty  trees  were  found 
to  be  infected  with  blight.  The  characteristic  persistent  leaves 
of  last  summer  were  present  in  every  case,  but  pustules  were 
visible  only  at  a  height  of  ten  to  twelve  feet.  As  was  stated, 
the  trees  are  unusually  healthy  and  thrifty  in  appearance  and 
no  signs  of  insect  work  were  found.  This  center  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  most  northwesterly  infection  known. 

The  map  accompanying  this  report  gives  the  relative  size  of 
the  tracts,  and  shows  approximately  the  centers  of  infection  by 
a  cross  in  a  circle.  The  numerals  indicate  the  number  of  trees 
in  the  center. 

The  most  typical  center  or  spot  infection  was  found  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Hamm  tract  (see  map).  There  is  tim- 
ber all  around  this  point,  except  on  the  west  and  northwest. 
On  the  west  it  is  cut  over,  and  a  young  second  growth  of  saplings 
is  present,  while  on  the  northwest  is  a  cleared  field.  The  real 
center  of  this  spot  was  a  large  tree  about  sixteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, infected  from  top  to  bottom.  The  bark  was  fairly  plastered 
with  pustules  and  all  of  the  young  saplings  (of  which  there 
were  three  or  four  growing  from  the  base),  were  badly  infected. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  infection  has  been 
present  for  two  or  three  years. 
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Infections  of  every  kind  were  fonnd  at  varying  distances  from 
this  badly  infected  tree.  Fifty  feet  away,  two  saplings,  six 
inches  in  diameter,  were  found,  upon  climbing,  to  be  infected, 
and  the  only  sign  of  the  blight  at  a  distance  was  a  cluster  of  dead 
leaves  on  a  terminal  shoot  On  climbing,  a  blister  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  was  found,  but  pustules  had  not  been  formed, 
the  infection  having  been  caused  probably  late  last  summer. 
This  lesion  was  about  ten  feet  from  the  very  tip  of  the  leader. 
It  was  found  to  be  girdled  and  pustules  were  present  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year's  growth. 

A  short  distance  away  a  little  to  the  southeast,  a  small  tree, 
six  inches  in  diameter,  was  found  infected  only  at  the  base. 
Another  tree  one  hundred  feet  west  in  the  cut-over  area  was 
badly  infected.  This  tree  was  dead,  having  been  girdled  with 
an  axe,  and  the  ring  of  bark  removed;  but  the  blight  was  fully 
developed  and  the  bark  was  covered  with  pustules  above  the 
portion  of  the  tree  girdled  by  the  axe. 

The  largest  center  was  found  on  the  Keefer  tract  (see  map). 
Here  twenty-three  trees,  all  saplings,  were  found  on  a  circular 
spot  fifty  yards  in  diamter.  Only  one  other  tree  was  found 
outside  this  center,  and  that  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
tract. 

Another  center  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  from  the 
first  center  described,  was  found  on  the  line  between  Hamm 
and  Stuempfle,  and  the  most  badly  infected  tree  was  one  10  to 
12  inches  in  diameter,  to  which  the  wires  of  the  fence  were 
nailed.  The  tree  was  dead,  and  the  tunnels  of  borers  and  the 
larvae  in  them  were  found.  This  tree  showed  very  well  the 
appearance  of  the  blight  on  old  bark,  and  from  it  several  good 
sections  were  obtained.  Around  this  tree  the  young  sprouts 
and  two  saplings,  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  badly  infected. 

The  strip  was  worked,  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  when  a 
center  was  found,  every  tree  within  a  varying  radius  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  center  was  carefully  examined  until  no  more 
trees  could  be  found  that  were  infected.  Often  at  the  outer 
limits  of  one  center  the  edge  of  another  center  would  be  en- 
countered, and  this  new  spot  would  be  studied  in  the  same  way. 
Here  and  there,  scattering  cases  of  infection  were  found,  not 
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in  a  ceuter,  though  perhaps  the  source  of  the  infection  was  one. 
These  are  shown  on  the  map  as  small  circles  without  a  cross. 

In  the  same  way  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Fisher  and  Sayidge 
tract  huQ  been  carried  on.  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Savidge  of  Wil- 
liamsport  and  Sunbury  respectively,  have  planned  to  cut  off 
and  graft  with  Paragon  scions,  the  natural  stock  on  550  acres 
of  land  located  one  mile  west  of  Essick  Heights.  This  land 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  optimum  growth  of  chestnut,  and 
in  fact,  in  some  portions  of  the  tract,  which  comprises  in  all 
640  acres,  nothing  else  grows.  The  stand  is  dense  young  sap- 
ling sprouts  12  to  1 5  years  of  age,  though  here  and  there  patches 
of  old  mature  timber  are  found.  The  purity  and  density  of  the 
stand,  however,  without  a  doubt  accounts  for  the  number  of 
infections  present,  which  exceeds  greatly  any  condition  here- 
tofore found  in  Lycoming  county. 

The  first  spot  or  center  was  found  not  over  100  yards  west 
from  the  house  of  G.  II.  Newman  (on  map),  and  it  is  definitely 
known  that  summer  before  last  wild  doves  roosted  here  and 
that  they  flew  in  here  whenever  disturbed.     Adjoining  was  a 
field  of  buckwheat  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  feeding.    The 
infection  or  center  was  entirely  on  a  tract  of  less  than  one-fourth 
acre  in  size  and  the  trees  were  nearly  all  thoroughly  infected, 
mostly  in  the  tops.     Several  trees  showed  persistent  leaves  in 
the  tops,  but  otherwise  there  were  no  signs  of  the  blight.    Upon 
climbing  these  trees  the  first  stages  of  the  blight  were  found 
in  a  slight  splitting  of  the  bark  together  with  a  few  pustules 
just  beginning  to  become  visible.     It  seems  likely,  therefore, 
Lo  suppose  that  this  infection  was  carried  here  by  these  birds, 
or  at  least  that  it  was  spread  locally  by  them  to  other  centers 
near  at  hand.    In  all  nearly  400  trees  were  found  to  be  infected, 
and  these  were  found  grouped  in  six  or  eight  centers.     Very 
eflfective   co-operation  is   being   given   the   Commission   by   the 
owners  of  these  tracts  in  this  region.    However,  there  is  a  solid 
strip  of  chestnut  timber  four  to  five  miles  wide  and  eight  to  ten 
miles  long,  stretching  from  the  Ogdonia  down  the  Loyalsock 
('r(H»k.    It  will  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  scout  this  region 
this  winter,  but  with  the  opening  up  of  spring,  by  placing  a 
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crew  of  four  or  five  men  in  here  under  the  direction  of  a  man 
familiar  with  the  territory,  the  whole  r^ion  will  be  carefully 
sscouted. 

All  known  infections  will  be  destroyed  and  the  men  working 
in  this  territory  cutting  tannery  wood,  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  appearance,  spread,  and  danger  of  the  disease,  so  that 
we  can  look  for  local  assistance,  and  that  in  the  end  is  the  aim 
of  our  work. 

In  conclusion,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  good 
results  have  been  obtained  by  winter  work.  Persistent  leaves 
are  visible  to  a  trained  eye  for  long  distances  through  the  woods. 
However,  deep  snow  or  a  covering  of  sleet  interferes  with  the 
finding  of  pustules  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  Their  dying  branches 
begin  to  show  most  prominently  during  late  summer,  hence 
August  and  early  September  is  the  ideal  time  for  scouting  work. 

The  strip  along  the  river  actually  inspected  contains  452 
acres,  and  this  w^as  covered  in  about  a  month  of  actual  inspection, 
for  considerable  time  was  used  up  in  superintending  the  removal 
of  infected  trees. 

A  fair  estimate  is  4  acres  per  day  per  man  for  a  close  inspec- 
tion, working  the  tract  in  ^0  feet  strips.  In  a  very  close  tree 
to  tree  winter  inspection,  two  men  can  cover  four  to  five  acres 
or  two  to  two  and  a  half  acres  per  day  per  man. 


LONGEVITY  OF  LIFE  OF  SPORES. 


The  following  report  is  submitted  in  response  to  the  request 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Weimer,  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  germinate 
spores  from  an  infected  piece  of  chestnut,  collected  in  Monroe 
county  in  July,  1908,  and  continuously  kept  in  a  moist  cell  at 
the  Department  of  Forestry  since  that  date.  Forty-four  montlis 
after  the  time  of  collecting,  the  status  of  the  fungus  is  found 
to  be  as  below: 

16 
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"Philadelphia,  April  19,  1912. 


Mr.  I.  C.  Williams, 


Deputy  Commissioner  of  Forestry, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Williams:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  18,  I 
can  give  you  the  following  report: 

The  fungus  on  your  specimen  made  a  small  growth  as  I  at 
first  reported  to  you.  After  however,  it  had  started  to  produce 
a  small  number  of  picnidia  it  ceased  to  grow.  I  then  began 
again,  and  found  that  I  could  cause  the  spores  to  germinate. 
They  in  turn  made  but  a  small  growth,  and  afterward  were 
unable  to  produce  any  fruiting  picnidia.  A  small  part  of  the 
bark  which  I  removed  from  your  specimen  was  put  in  a  damp 
chamber.  J  was  unable  to  get  any  growth  at  all  from  this.  This 
shows  that  the  specimen  has  almost  lost  life.  This  loss  of 
vitality  may  be  due  to  the  Penicillium,  a  fungus  which  has 
covered  the  surface  of  this  specimen.  I  will  return  the  speci- 
men in  the  bottle  to  you  at  once. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  CAROLINE  RUMBOLD." 


REGISTERED  DELEGATES  AND  GUESTS. 


The  following  names  and  addresses  appear  on  the  official 
register  of  delegates  and  guests  in  attendance  at  the  Conference. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  large  number  of  those  in  attendance 
failed  to  register,  although  indicating  their  active  interest  by 
their  presence  at  one  or  more  sessions. 

Daniel  Adams,  301  Crozier  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ( Lumbermen's  Ex.) 

Prof.  Qeo.  G.  Atwood,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Backenstoe,  Emaus,  Pa. 

Prof.  H.  P.  Baker,  Forester,  State  Ck)llege,  Pa. 

Parker  Thayer  Barnes,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Prof.  Geo.  L.  Barms,  Albany,  N.  T. 
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■ 

H.  H.  Bechtel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  Bell,  MarysviUe,  Pa. 

F.  W.  Beeley,  John  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Birkinblne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  P.  Blair,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Rep.  Bloodgood  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  T.  Bodine,  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 

John  Y.  Boyd,  222  Market  St,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

H.  F.  Bright,  Ashland,  Pa. 

H.  R.  Bristol,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  McC.  Brown,  Oakland,  Md. 

Henry  G.  Bryant,  2013  Walnut  St.,  Phila., 

Geo.  H.  Campbell,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chester  E.  Child,  Pres.  Lumber  Mfrs.  Assn.,  Putman.  Conn 

Prof.  W.  D.  Clark,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dr.  Geo.  P.  Clinton,  Conn.  Agr.  Exp*t.  Station,  New  Haven.  i\>Uii 

S.  C.  Clemens,  431  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  F.  Cocklin,  Mechanicsburg,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  2,  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 

Prof.  J.  Franklin  Collins,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  G.  Conklin,  Troxelville,  Pa. 

Hon.  Robert  S.  Conklin,  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  Harii;3burg.  I*h 

Dr.  M.  T.  Cook,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

W.  C.  Coombe,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Geo.  F.  Craig,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Cramner,  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Crawford,  North  Bend,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Crawford,  Conestoga  Traction  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

W.  A.  Crawford,  Cooperstown,  Pa. 

Hon.  Wm.  T.  Creasy,  Master  State  Grange,  Catawissa,  Pa. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secy,  or  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

S.  L.  Cummings,  Dewart,  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Prof.  Nelson  Fithian  Davis,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Job.  W.  Derrick,  care  of  Harisen  Townsend,  10th  and  Chestnut,  Phila. 

S.  B.  Detwiler,  Executive  Officer,  C.  B.  Comm'n.,  Bala,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Detwiler,  Bala,  Pa. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  State  Health  Comm'r.,  1900  Race  St.,  Phila. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  Pres.  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Hon.  John  J.  Dunn,  Board  of  Agriculture,'  Providence,  R.  I. 

S.  B.  Elliott,  Reynoldsvllle,  Pa. 

Elwanger  ft  Bro.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Emerson,  40  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

S.  B.  Enterline,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Samuel  L.  EsUnger,  Lemoyite,  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 

J.  K.  Baser,  Field  Agt.  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Comm.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  Pres.  Penna.  Conservation  Asso.,  York,  Pa. 

P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  Supt.  Trexler  Farms,  Allentown,  Pa. 

F.  R.  Fertig,  State  Horticultural  Inspector,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Rep.  F.  ft  F.  Nurseries,  Springfield,  N.  J. 

F.  W.  Finger,  Philadelhpia,  Pa. 

W.  Righter  Fisher,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Fisher,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Fisher.  Newport,  Tenn. 
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Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  Bureau  of  Biological  Surrey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amos  Fleisher,  Newport,  Pa. 

P.  Hartman  Fox,  Austin,  Pa. 

James  G.  Fox,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Frazier,  250  S.  18th  St,  Philadeliihia,  Pa. 

Thomas  E.  Francis,  Field  Agt  C.  T.  B.  Comm'n.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Prof.  R  R.  Fulton,  State  College,  Pa. 

Blair  Funk,  Pequea  Creek,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Gardner,  Basic  City,  Va. 

Samuel  R.  Gault,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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NOTE. 


The  Gommission  for  the  Investigation  and  Control  of  the  Ohestmiit 
Tree  Blight  Disease  in  Pennsylvania  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of 
Assembly  approved  by  Governor  Tener,  June  14,  1911. 

This  Commission,  in  collaboration  with  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry,  is  to  ascertain,  determine  upon  and  adopt  the  most 
efficient  and  practicable  means  for  the  prevention,  control  and  ^ adi- 
cation  of  a  disease  of  the  chestnut  tree,  commonly  known  as  the 
'  chestnut  tree  blight.  It  is  authorized  to  conduct  scientific  investiga- 
tions into  the  nature  and  cause  of  such  disease,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  its  introduction,  continuance  and  further  spread,  llie 
Commission  has  power  to  establish,  regulate,  maintain  and  enforce 
quarantine  against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  such  disease,  and 
from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  and  prescribe  such  regulations  and 
methods  of  procedure  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

The  Commission  will  cooperate  with  the  owners  of  chestnut  trees 
te  accomplish  all  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  in  every  possible  manner. 
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THE  CHESTNUT  TREE  BLIGHT  DISEASE 


THE  DANGER 


In  1904,  Dr.  H.  W.  Merkel  first  called  attention  to  the  disease 
now  known  as  the  chestnut  blight,  which  was  then  killing  the  chest- 
nut trees  in  the  Bronx  Zoological  Park  in  New  York  City. 

At  least  two  reliable  observers  have  reported  that  th^^y  found 
diseased  chestnut  trees  on  portions  of  Long  Island,  as  early  as  189^5, 
which  had  every  appearance  of  suffering  from  the  blight.  There  are 
accounts  of  a  general  dying-out  of  chestnut  trees  in  portions  of  the 
South  as  early  as  1824,  and  again  in  18G0,  1862,  and  1878.  It  is 
not  known  whether  these  troubles  were  due  to  a  fungus,  to  the  attacks 
of  some  of  the  well-known  insect  enemies  of  the  chestnut,  or  to  other 
causes. 

During  the  summer  of  1911,  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  officials  of  various  States  in- 
vestigated the  present  extent  of  the  ravages  of  the  Chestnut  Bark 
Disease.  It  has  radiated  from  New  York  as  a  center,  and  is  now 
known  to  occur  from  New  Hampshire  and  eastern  New  York  to 
western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  It  is  feared 
that  the  disease  will  sweep  through  and  destroy  the  great  chestnut 
forests  of  the  South.  The  blight  has  virtually  exterminated  the 
nativ3  chestnut  trees  on  western  Long  Island,  and  in  southwestern 
Connecticut  and  northern  New  Jersey.  An  increasingly  greater  pro- 
portion of  uninfected  trees  is  found  as  the  distance  from  New  York 
City  becomes  greater,  llowev t,  l:eyf  lui  tl  e  legion  of  general  infec- 
tion there  are  centers  of  disease,  sometimes  of  considerable  extent, 
where  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  chestnut  trees  are  seen  to  be  hope- 
lessly affected. 

In  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  disease  has  affected  a  very  liigh 
percentage  of  the  chestnut  trees,  large  and  small,  and  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  saving  many  of  these  trees  in  this  region  from  future 
destruction  by  the  disea.se.  The  accompanying  map  of  Pennsylvania 
shows  the  badly  infected  territory  and  where  the  infection  is  scatter- 
ing, as  far  as  is  known. 

BOUNDARY  LINE 

The  western  boundary  of  the  blight  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  shown 
approximately  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  state  from  Susquehanna,  in 
Susquehanna  County,  southwest  to  Waterville,  in  Lycoming  County, 
thence  to  Orbisonia,  in  Huntingdon  County,  and  southward  along  the 
Tuscarora  Mountains,  in  Fulton  County.     East  of  this,  the  blight 
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maj  be  expected  to  be  more  or  less  abundant  in  any  locality.  There 
are  a  few  isolated  infections  beyond  this  line  in  the  western  half  of 
the  Btate. 

THE  LOSS 

If  we  take  into  consideration  only  the  commercial  value  of  the 
timber  products  and  nuts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  blight  has  already 
caused  a  loss  of  17,000,000  in  this  State.  If  we  consider  the  value 
•f  the  chestnut  as  a  lawn  and  park  tree  and  the  value  which  such 
trees  give  to  real  estate,  the  financial  loss  is  certainly  not  less  than 
13,000,000  more  than  that  mentioned  above.  Yet  this  estimated 
loss  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  Pennsylvania  is  small  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  may  occur  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Dr.  Haven  Metcalf,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  estimates  the 
present  total  loss  caused  by  the  disease  as  not  less  than  tw^ity-five 
million  dollars,  (125,000,000).  The  rapid  progress  of  the  blight 
through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  threatens  the  complete  commer- 
cial extermination  of  the  chestnut,  unless  the  disease  is  conquered 
in  a  very  short  time.  Few  persons  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  realize 
how  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  the  blight,  but  to  be  convinced 
•f  this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  for  one  to  become  familiar  with  this 
disease  and  to  closely  examine  the  woods. 

THE  CAUSE 

Many  cases  of  supposed  chestnut  blight  when  investigated  prove 
to  be  dead  or  unhealthy  trees  that  have  suflfered  from  insect  attack, 
lightning,  or  other  common  injuries.  The  real  chestnut  blight,  more 
properly  known  as  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  or  the  chestnut  canker 
disease,  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  and  is  not,  as  some  erroneously  believe, 
the  work  of  an  insect.  It  affects,  in  varying  d^rees,  all  kinds  of 
chestnuts,  but  pure  strains  of  the  Japanese  chestnut  have  the  power 
of  resisting  the  disease  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  chinquapin  is 
killed  by  it,  but,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  living  oaks  and  other  trees 
are  not  attacked  by  this  fungus,  although  it  has  been  found  on  dead 
oaks  and  also  on  dead  sumach. 

THE  BLIGHT 

This  fungus  is  a  parasitic  plant  which  resembles  in  many  ways  the 
moulds  that  form  on  decaying  food.  It  grows  however,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  bark  and  not  on  its  surface,  and  feeds  on.  living  tissues 
instead  of  wholly  on  dead  material,  as  do  the  moulds  mentioned.  It 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  great  numbers  of  tiny  threads, 
which  branch  and  grow  in  every  direction  through  the  bark.  These 
threads,  collectively  known  as  the  mycelium,  are  so  small  that  a  single 
one  can  be  plainly  seen  only  through  a  microscope;  but  they  are  so 


numerous  in  the  diseased  bark  that  as  mycelium,  they  may  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  clustered  together  in  the  form  of  small,  buff- 
colored,  fan-like  bodies  when  the  bark  is  pared  down.  These  fungal 
threads  feed  in  the  liylng  tissues  of  the  bark  and  eventually  grow  into 
the  sapwood.  Wherever  they  grow  they  cause  the  speedy  death  of  the 
living  cells  of  the  trees.  After  a  time  the  fungus  completely  girdles 
the  tree,  trunk  or  branch  on  which  it  is  feeding.  This  causes  the  death 
of  that  part  above  the  girdled  portion,  much  as  if  girdled  with  an  axe. 

When  the  fungus  has  grown  for  a  time  in  the  chestnut  bark, 
it  develops  on  the  surface  of  the  latter  a  series  of  tiny,  irregularly 
dome-shaped  protrusions,  (called  pustules),  each  rarely  larger  than 
the  head  of  a  pin.  These  are  the  fruiting  bodies  which  produce  mil- 
lions of  sticky  spores  corresponding  to  seeds,  and  so  tiny  that  they 
can  be  seen  only  by  means  of  a  powerful  microscope.  On  smooth, 
young  bark  these  pustules  usually  first  appear  as  little  reddish  blis- 
ters beneath  the  surface  of  the  bark.  The  tops  of  these  blisters 
soon  burst  and  the  pustules  appear  as  slightly  raised  spots  covering 
the  surrounding  dark  colored  bark.  On  somewhat  older  bark  the 
infected  portions  often,  (though  not  always),  become  sunken  as  a 
result  of  the  destruction  of  the  underlying  tissue.  On  small  branches, 
especially  young  shoots,  the  infected  portion  is  often  abnormally 
thickened  and  cracked,  and  of  a  brilliant  reddish  or  orange  color. 

Two  forms  of  spores  are  produced,  as  in  many  other  fungi.  During 
and  immediately  following  damp  weather  the  mature  pustules  be- 
come somewhat  enlarged,  and  thrust  out  slender  twisted  threads  or 
^'s|)ore  horns,"  one-sixteenth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  occasionally  much  longer.  These  are  composed  of  the  ver^r 
minute  summer  spores  held  together  by  mucilaginous  matter.  At 
first,  these  threads  are  soft  and  jelly-like  but  they  soon  become  hard, 
and,  when  dry,  brittle.  The  number  of  spores  in  one  of  these  "spore- 
horns"  is  so  great  that  a  single  one,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  has 
been  estimated  to  contain  over  five  million  individual  spores. 

The  winter  spores,  (or  ascospores),  are  more  frequently  produced 
during  the  fall  and  winter  and  are  larger  and  less  numerous  than 
the  summer  spores.  They  are  forced  from  the  enclosing  sacs  in  the 
mature  pustules  in  damp  weather  and  may  be  very  important  factors 
in  spreading  the  disease. 

DISSEMINATION 

The  blight  usually  appears  first  upon  a  tree  here  and  there  some 
miles  ahead  of  the  general  infection.  Where  these  instances  of  in- 
fection in  regions  ahead  of  the  line  of  general  advance  are  found,  it 
may  be  that  the  sticky  spores  of  the  fungus  have  be^i  carried 
on  the  feet  of  birds,  particularly  woodpeckers  and  other  insectivorous 
birds.    When  these  spores  are  deposited  on  healthy  trees  thej  are 


easily  washed  down  over  the  surface  of  the  bark  by  rains,  perhaps 
to  lodge  in  a  wormhole  or  other  wound  in  the  bark,  where  they  can 
develop  into  minute  plants.  From  these  isolated  trees  as  centers, 
the  spores  of  these  new  plants  can  readily  be  distributed  to  surround- 
ing trees  by  squirrels,  birds,  insects,  etc. 

It  is  not  yet  definitely  determined  what  agency  is  most  concerned 
in  distributing  the  spores,  but  it  appears  probable  that  insects  are 
closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  sticky  spores 
are  easily  carried  upon  the  le^s  and  bodies  of  beetles  and  moths.  So 
far  as  is  known  at  present,  in  order  to  cause  an  infection,  the  spores 
must  enter  a  wound  or  an  abrasion  in  the  bark,  hence  the  boring  in- 
sects are  especially  harmful  on  account  of  the  holes  they  make  throu^ 
which  the  spores  may  enter.  These  holes  are  moist,  and  some  of  the 
spores  which  wash  down  the  trunk  are  likely  to  enter  these  damp 
chambers  and  germinate.  Ants,  which  are  found  crawling  all  over 
trees,  are  known  to  have  eaten  the  spores  from  the  surface  of  the 
fruiting  bodies,  and  may  thus  have  become  effective  agents  for  spread- 
iug  the  disease  from  tree  to  tree  in  an  infe(»ted  locality.  Several 
other  species  of  insects  which  affect  chestnut  trees  appear  abnormally 
abundant,  and  their  relation  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  now 
being  studied.  Birds,  as  a  factor  in  spreading  the  disease  over  longer 
distances,  have  already  been  mentioned,  but  they  are  possibly  also 
effective  in  spreading  the  disease  locally  from  tree  to  tree,  by  carry- 
ing the  sticky  spores  on  their  feet  from  infected  branches  to  those 
that  are  healthy.  Woodpeckers,  nuthatches,  and  other  birds  which 
bore  into  the  bark  for  insects  have  been  observed  visiting  the  blight 
cankers.  The  wind  blows  many  of  the  spores  about,  either  mixed 
with  dust  or  as  fragments  of  broken  "spore  horns."  The  winter 
spores  are  forced  cmt  of  the  pustules  into  the  air  and  the  wind  also 
is  a  factor  in  their  distribution.  When  the  summer  spores  are  in  the 
/*horn"  stage,  or  when  fragnipnts  of  a  horn  are  carried  to  other  trees, 
the  gelatinous  mass  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  first  rain,  and  the 
spores  washed  down  to  lower  positions  on  the  tree  where  new  infec- 
tions are  started. 

Infection    appears   to   take   place   only   through   a   wound   in   the 
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bark.  The  fungus  feeds  on  the  inner  and  middle  bark  and  usually 
quickly  girdles  the  trunk  or  branch  on  which  it  grows.  A  canko^r 
three  inches  in  diameter  has  been  observed  to  develop  in  five  weeks. 
Small  trees  may  die  in  a  single  season,  and  large  ones  are  kiHed  in 
from  two  to  four  seasons  after  the  blight  attacks  them.  In  the  mean- 
time, half,  or  perhaps  nearly  all,  the  nearby  chestnut  trees  may  be 
expected  to  show  the  disease  at  some  state  of  development. 

Diseased  logs,  cord  wood,  bark,  etc.,  hauled  along  public  highways 
or  on  railroads,  may  carry  the  spores  to  new  localities.  Shipment 
and  planting  of  diseased  chestnut  nursery  stock  is  another  way  in 
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Untreated  orchard  tit>«>  'sbowing  blight  Infection  In  upper  branches. 
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w'liieh  the  disease  may  be  widely  scattered.  Nursery  stock  shipped  in 
Feunsylvania,  must  in  accordance  with  law,  be  previously  examined 
and  tagged  by  a  duly  appointed  agent  of  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight 
Coinmissi<m. 

The  disease  may  be  located  and  recognized  by  some,  or  occasionally 
all,  of  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Dead  branehcH,  usually  with  withertd  leaves  elinging  to  them. 
In  the  spring,  prior  to  death,  the  leaves  on  the  infected  branches 
i-emain  small  and  sickly  looking,  and  gradually  take  on  a  yellowish 
tinge.  When  these  leaves  finally  die,  they  have  a  peculiar  wilted 
appearance.  The  burrs  also  remain  small  and  undeveloped.  On  the 
branches  attacked  after  the  leaves  have  fully  developed,  the  leaves  as- 
sume their  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  fall  colors.  On  trees  killed 
by  blight  during  the  growing  season,  prior  to  September,  both  leaves 
and  burrs  usually  remain  clinging  to  the  branches  during  the  follow- 
ing winter,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  of  great  value  in  helping 
to  locate  infected  trees.  The  wilted  and  dying,  or  dead  leaves,  are 
frequently  the  first  intimation  that  the  disease  is  present,  and  every 
ownir  of  chestnut  timber  should  carefully  investigate  the  cauv*<e  of 
dead  branches  in  otherwise  healthy  trees,  since  these  are  the  "danger 
signals*'  of  this  disease.  Branches  may  occasionally  be  killed  by 
worms  of  several  kinds  which  burrow  beneath  the  bark  and  girdle  the 
tree  or  branch,  or  they  may  be  killed  by  some  physical  injury. 

2.  i'ankevH  on  diseased  hranehes  or  on  the  trunk  of  smooth  barked 
trees.  These  cankers  are  areas  of  dead,  discolored  and  sunken  bark, 
often  more  or  less  broken  by  cracks  or  checks  into  the  inner  bark. 
Old,  thick  bark  does  not  change  in  outward  appearance  until  a  year 
or  more  after  it  is  diseiised,  when  it  begins  to  peel  from  the  tree  in 
shreds.  Prior  to  shredding,  thick  bark  which  is  diseased  gives  forth 
a  peculiar  hollow  sound  when  struck.  This  is  because  of  a  space  be- 
twc«en  the  wood  and  bark  caused  bv  the  decav  of  the  inner  bark.  All 
hollow  sounding  bark  is  not  necessarily  diseased,  however. 

3.  Small  wartlike  eruptions,  (pustules),  wJiieh  appear  on  eankers. 
These  pustules  are  of  a  bright  sulphur,  saft'ron,  or  orange-yellow  which 
darken  with  age  and  at  maturity  are  a  dark  brown.  On  old  or  fur- 
rowed bark  the  pustules  form  entirely  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark, 
and  if  numerous,  appear  as  orange  or  yellow  lines.  Sometimes,  es- 
pecially in  damp  weather  in  summer,  the  yellow  threads  which  exude 
from  the  pustules  can  bo  seen. 

4.  The  mycelium  of  the  fungus  which  occurs  in  small,  irregular 
fanshaped  areas  of  a  yellowish  or  huff  color  within  the  hark.  As  fur- 
ther proof  that  a  tree  is  diseased,  shave  off  the  surface  of  the  sus- 
picious looking  bark,  or  cut  slant-wise  into  it.  If  the  cut  shows  the 
mottled  color  and  characteristic  whitish  irregular  fans  of  the  fungous 
Diycelium,  the  disease  is  ])resent. 


5.  Suckers  or  water  sprouts,  which  develop  at  the  base  of  ike 
cankers,  or  at  th^  base  of  the  diseased  tree.  They  are  frequently 
rery  numerous,  and  grow  vigorously  for  one  or  two  seasons,  after 
which  they  are  usually  killed  by  the  fungus. 

However,  to  be  absolutely  certain,  anyone  suspecting  the  disease 
should  mail  generous  samples  of  the  dead  bark,  (taking  care  t% 
Include  the  area  showing  the  pustules),  to  the  Chestnut  Blight  Lab- 
oratory, Zoology  Building,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  for  examination.  To  prevent  spread  of  infection,  each  specimai 
should  be  wrapped  in  a  separate  paper  or  enclosed  in  a  paper  bag, 
or  a  tight  box,  and  securely  wrapped  for  shipment.  With  each  speci- 
men there  should  be  information  as  to  where,  when,  and  by  whom 
it  was  found,  (including  the  post-office  address  of  the  sender.)  1b 
regions  where  the  disease  is  just  appearing,  much  assistance  can 
be  given  to  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission  by  reporting  it  im- 
mediately and  by  sending  specimens  of  suspected  cases  as  dii*ected 
above. 

TREATMENT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TREES 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  difficult  to  save  individual  trees 
after  they  have  been  atacked  by  blight.  By  special  treatment  of 
individual  trees,  it  is  possible  to  greatly  prolong  their  lives,  or  per- 
haps save  them,  if  the  disease  has  not  advanced  too  far  when  treat- 
ment begins.  The  expense  is  greatly  increased  and  the  chances  of 
success  are  much  more  remote  with  large  or  old  trees  and  particularly 
borer  infected  trees.  The  details  of  the  treatment  of  orchard  and 
shade  trees  is  given  in  another  circular,  which  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Commission. 

THE  REAL  REMEDY 

The  only  efficient  means  of  combating  the  disease,  so  far  as  knowm, 
is  to  cut  down  diseased  trees  and  bum  the  infected  portions,  sinee 
the  spores  and  most  of  the  fungal  threads  are  in  the  bark;  if  the 
diseased  trees  are  cut  down,  barked,  and  all  of  the  bark  carefully 
burned,  and  a  strict  watch  kept  for  new  cases  of  infection  as  they 
occur,  the  disease  will  very  probably  be  held  in  check.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  burn  all  of  the  diseased  bark  from  the  infected 
trees  in  order  to  destroy  any  infection  that  may  be  present. 

In  case  the  infection  is  on  branches  of  trees  of  small  size,  it  is 
better  to  cut  out  the  diseased  portion  and  burn  it  entirely  than  t« 
waste  time  in  saving  the  wood  by  peeling  the  bark.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  bum  the  refuse  over  the  stump  of  the  infected  tree  to  pre- 
vent possible  future  infection  from  this  source.  Stumps  which  have 
not  been  burned  should  be  completely  peeled  of  their  bark,  and  this 
should  be  burned  on  nearby  brush  heaps.  Even  where  perfectly 
healthy  chestnut  trees  are  cut,  it  is  recommended  that  these  stumps 


be  peeled,  since  it  has  been  found  that  many  cases  of  infection  in 
sprouts  originate  from  the  bark  of  such  old  stumps.  By  destroying 
the  bark  on  stumps,  and  by  promx>tly  burning  such  portions  of  trees 
as  are  not  utilized,  the  insects  which  commonly  breed  in  such  material 
are  prevented  from  becoming  abundant,  and  thus  p^haps  causing 
a  more  rapid  spread  of  the  blight.  The  trees  should  be  barked  im- 
mediately after  they  aie  felled  and  the  bark  and  brush  burned,  with- 
out being  moved  further  from  the  stump  of  the  felled  tree  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  since  this  moving  always  causes  a  scattering 
•f  spores,  thus  spreading  the  disease  more  widely.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  brush  and  debris  on  the  ground  be  cut  and  piled, 
prior  to  felling  the  diseased  tree,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  complete 
cleaning  up  of  the  diseased  bark  and  branches  after  felling.  That 
such  work  may  be  successful,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
•wner  of  chestnut  timber  follow  this  plan  of  cutting  the  infected 
trees  and  burning  the  bark  as  soon  as  they  are  found.  A  single 
infected  woodlot  will  re-infect  surrounding  woodlots,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  are  treated. 

The  Commission  has  established  a  quarantine  line  to  prevent  the 
further  westward  spread  of  the  disease.  Spot  infections  are  found 
some  miles  in  advance  of  the  main  line  of  infection.  In  a  prompt 
removal  of  these  spot  infections  as  they  appear  lies  the  hope  of  pro- 
tecting the  timber  in  these  localities  and  to  the  west.  It  is  quite 
important  that  the  people  learn  to  know  the  characteristics  of  the 
disease,  so  that  new  infections  may  be  discovered  and  removed  be- 
fore the  disease  has  spread  generally. 

UTILIZING  CHESTNUT  TIMBER 

The  blight  problem  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  (see  map)^ 
or  where  the  percentage  of  infection  is  very  large,  is  mainly  one  of 
utilization  of  the  diseased  trees.  The  advice  given  to  owners  is  es- 
sentially this: — I^am  to  recognize  the  blight  and  keep  thoroughly 
posted  on  the  subjei^t.  Examine  your  chestnut  timber  thoroughly 
and  frequently.  If  you  have  timber  that  is  infected,  arrange  to  mar- 
ket it  at  once,  because  a  tree  infected  with  the  blight  will  die  and  the 
lumber  rapidly  deteriorates  after  the  tree  is  killed.  Trees  fit  for  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  poles  are  not  usually  accepted  for  this  purpose  if 
they  have  been  affected  with  blight  for  more  than  one  season.  Cut  all 
trees  that  are  at  all  infected.  It  would  be  wise  to  bum  the  bark  that 
is  infected  with  the  disease,  and  also  the  bark  from  the  stump,  to 
prevent  its  spread  to  your  own  and  your  neighbors'  healthy  timber. 
Be  very  careful  to  extinguish  your  fires.  Try  to  get  your  woods  in 
a  better  condition  for  future  growth.  Try  at  least  to  keep  your 
timber  free  from  this  disease,  and  interest  your  neighbors  in  doint? 


the  same.  Write  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
for  valuable  iiifonuation  regarding  the  planting  and  management  of 
your  forest  lands. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  extremely  dry  or  cold  and  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  have  favored  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  and  that  it 
will  decline  again  naturally.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  medicinal 
remedy  for  the  blight  will  be  found  for  saving  valuable  individual 
trees.  No  evidence,  however,  has  jet  appeared  that  the  disease  is 
being  checked  through  natural  agencies,  nor  has  any  better  or  cheaper 
method  of  control  been  proposed  than  the  simple  one  of  cutting  out 
and  burning  all  tlie  infected  material,  and  in  this  way  destroying  the 
sources  of  infection.  Practical  demonstrations  of  the  cutting-out 
method  have  given  encouraging  results,  and  strengtlien  the  belief  that 
the  bark  disease  may  at  least  be  controlled,  if  not  eradicated  by  it,  pro- 
vided the  owners  of  diseased  trees  in  the  region  of  scattered  infection 
co-operate  in  applying  this  measure  promptly,  and  continue  to  do  so 
as  the  new  infecticms  appear.  The  co-operation  of  all  owners  is 
the  end  to  be  desired.  If  each  owner  took  care  of  his  own  trees,  the 
fight  would  be  already  won.  Do  your  pftrt  and  explain  the  disease 
and  consequences  to  your  neighbors  and  friends.  The  Pennsylvania 
Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission  stands  ready  to  give  you  any  help 
that  it  can. 

DISPOSAL  OF   PRODUCTS 

Logs  from  infected  trees  may  be  converted  into  lumbep,  ties,  cord 
wood,  etc.,  after  the  bark  has  been  removed  from  the  diseased  por- 
tions. Telephone  poles,  posts,  etc.,  from  diseased  trees  are  not  likely 
to  be  a  source  of  danger  in  spreading  the  fungus,  provided  the  bark 
has  bec^n  removed.  Much  valuable  material  on  the  utilization  of 
chestnut  has  been  compiled  by  the  Commission  for  the  benefit  of 
timber  owners.     If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars. 

THE  LAW 

Pennsylvania  is  the  first  State  to  attempt  systematically  to  check 
the  progi-essof  the  blight.  On  June  14,  1911,  Governor  Tener  signed 
an  Act  which  was  [)assed  by  unanimous  vote  of  both  house^s  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature.  The  act  provided  for  the  creation  of  a 
commission  of  five  members,  and  gives  them  complete  authority  to 
attack  and  destroy  this  disease  by  whatever  method  they  may  adopt. 
It  provides  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  scientific  Investigations, 
and  f2r)0,000  for  field  work.  This  law  provides  that  the  Commis.^on 
shall  a.scertain  and  adopt  the  most  efficient  and  practical  means  for 
the  prevention,  control  and  eradication  of  the  chestnut  blight  It 
has  the  power  to  enforce  quarantine  against  the  disease.     If  the 
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owners  of  chestnut  trees,  when  notified  to  remove  the  diseased  speci- 
^mens,  refuse  to  co-operate  witli  the  Commission,  if  is  fully  empowered 
to  do  this  work  at  tho  expense  of  the  owner.     (See  note). 

The  Commission  began  its  war  on  the  blight  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  1911,  by  placing  in  the  field  a  force  of  scouts  to  locate  the 
diseased  trees.  During  the  present  summer  of  1912,  the  Commission 
has  in  its  employ  about  two  hundred  field  agents  and  scouts  to  locate 
infected  trees,  and  see  that  they  are  removed  under  tho  proper  condi- 
tions. 

A  quarantine  on  chestnut  stock  was  declared  which  prohibits 
the  shipment  of  nursery  stock  not  bearing  the  Commission's  tag  of 
inspection.  This  certificate  means  that  the  stock  has  been  inspected 
in  the  nursery  rows,  and  again  after  it  has  been  dug.  Diseased  trees 
are  destroyed,  and  those  which  are  apparently  healthy  are  immerse^] 
for  several  minutes  in  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime  sulphur  wash,  and 
are  then  tagged  by  an  inspector.  Only  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  chestnut  stock  was  shipi>ed  by  the  nurseries  during  the  past  fall. 
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Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission. 


MEMBERS  OF  COMMISSION. 

Winthrop  Sargent,  Chairman,  Brya  Mawr. 

Harold  Peirce,  Becretary,  HaT«rfor<L 

Samuel  T.  Bodlne,  Villa  Nova. 

George  F.  Craig,    Roeemont 

Theodore  N.  Ely, ^ . .  Brya  Mawr. 


EXECUTIVE  STAFF. 
Mark  Altre^  Garjet^n,  General  Manager. 
Samuel  B.  Detwiler*  General  Superintendent. 
OllTer  D.  Schock,  AsBistant  to  General  Superintendent. 
Thomas  E.  Francis,  Field  Manager,  Western  District. 
Joseph  R.  Wilson,  Field  Manager,  Eastern  District 
Darid  T.  MeOampbell,  Chief  Clerk. 


Irrin  C.  Williams,  (Pennsylvania  State  Forestry  Department  Collaborator), 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  OPERATIVE  STAFF. 
Frederick  D.  Heald,  Pathologist 
J.  P.  Wentling,  Forester  in  charge  of  Utilization. 
Paul  J.  Andersen,  Field  Pathologist. 

Caroline  Rumhold,  Physiologist  in  eharge  of  Tree  Medleatlea. 
Roy  6.  Pierce,  Tree  Surgeon. 
Keller  B.  Rockey,  Forester  in  eharge  of  Demonstration  Wortc. 


NOTE. 


The  Commission  for  the  Investigation  and  Control  of  the  Chestnut 
Tree  Blight  Disease  in  Pennsylyaiiia  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of 
Assembly  approred  bj  Governor  Tener,  June  14,  1911. 

This  Commission,  in  collaboration  with  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry,  is  to  ascertain,  determine  upon  and  adopt  the  most 
efficient  and  practicable  means  for  the  pirevention,  control  and  eradi- 
cation of  a  disease  of  the  chestnut  tree,  commonly  known  as  the 
chestnut  tree  blight.  It  is  authorized  to  conduct  scientific  investiga- 
tions into  the  nature  and  cause  of  such  disease,  and  the  means  of 
prevtenting  its  introduction,  continuance  and  further  spread.  The 
Commission  has  power  to  establish,  regulate,  maintain  and  enforce 
quarantine  against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  such  disease,  and 
from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  and  prescribe  such  r^^lations  and 
methods  of  procedure  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

The  Commission  will  cooperate  with  the  owners  of  chestnut  trees 
to  accomplish  all  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  in  every  possible  manner. 


TREAIIEHT   OF   ORHAHENTAL   CHESTNUT  TREES   AFFECTED   WITH   THE 

BUCHT  DISEASE. 


This  bulletin  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  the  treatment  of  individual 
4'lie8tnut  trees  affected  with  blight,  which  on  account  of  their  value 
as  orchard  trees  or  for  decorative  purposes  warrant  the  expenditure 
(if  considerable  time  and  money  for  their  preservation. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DISEASE 

The  blight  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which  grows  in  the  bark 
and  also  in  the  outer  layers  of  sapwood.  Pustules  (fruiting  bodies) 
ai'e  soon  produced  and  grow  through  to  the  surface  of  the  bark.  On 
old,  rough-barked  trees  these  pustules  are  borne  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark.  The  pustules,  of  a  pinhead  form,  are  orange-yellow  or  saffron 
in  color,  and  get  darker  with  age,  at  maturity  being  a  rusty  brown. 
The  spores  are  of  two  kinds  and  are  produced  at  nearly  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  They  are  disseminated  through  the  agency  of  wind, 
insects,  birds,  etc.  The  spores  must  reach  the  inner  or  middle  bark 
to  cause  an  infection.  Ordinarily  they  germinate  very  quickly,  per- 
haps in  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  in  a  few  days.  The  mycelium  then 
grows  through  the  bark  In  all  directions,  developing  a  series  of  more 
or  less  concentric  rings,  so  that  the  lesion,  or  area  of  infection,  has 
a  somewhat  circular  or  oval  shape.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  mycel- 
ium depends  upon  weather  and  other  conditions.  It  grows  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  except  in  the  coldest  weather,  when  it  is  dor- 
mant. In  summer,  especially  in  June  and  July,  it  is  most  rapid,  as 
a  temperature  of  about  70  degrees  and  upwards  seems  best  suited  for 
its  development,  but  growth  is  less  rapid  if  the  weather  is  dry.  In 
July  and  August  the  trees  bearing  dead  branches  are  especially 
noticeable. 

FAKE   REMEDIES 

A  great  number  of  so  called  "cures"  for  the  blight  have  been  ad- 
vanced. In  many  cases  the  method  of  treatment  shows  that  the 
sponsor  is  either  ignorant  or  unscrupulous,  and  in  other  cases  the 
work  is  done  in  such  a  haphazard  fashion  that  it  is  entirely  worth- 
less. 

A  spray  cannot  penetrate  beneath  the  bark  where  the  disease  is 
working,  and  consequently  is  absolutely  worthless  as  a  remedy.  It 
may  be  possible,  however,  to  find  a  toxic  solution  which  can  be  in- 
troduced in  some  way  into  the  circulation  of  the  tree  which  will 
kill  the  fungus  without  killing  the  tree.  The  Pennsylvania  Chestnut 
Tree  Blight  Commission  is  carrying  on  a  series  of  experiments  with 
this  end  in  view,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  such  remedy  will  be 
found.  It  has  been  claimed  that  a  proper  application  of  ferti- 
lizers will  cure  the  disease.     While  it  may  be  that  a  healthy,  rapidly 


growing  tree  is  more  reBiatant,  obserratioiui  seem  to  prove  that  soil 
fertilization  aJone  is  not  a  cure.  The  principal  rrmedies  and  treat- 
ments advocated  are  being  given  a  thorongh  test  by  this  Commis- 
sion, and  Bhonld  any  of  them  be  found  sncceasful,  the  pnblic  will  be 
80  informed.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  can  recommend  noth- 
ing but  the  treatment  herein  ontllned,  which  will  have  to  be  carried 
out  thoroughly  if  any  considerable  degree  of  success  is  to  be  attained. 
The  work  can  be  done  by  the  owner  himself  in  some  cases,  especially 
if  the  trees  are  small  or  easily  iliuiliod.  A  ftnod  working  knowledge 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease  is  essential,  but  the  owner  can 
be  sure  when  he  does  the  work  himself  that  the  proper  precautions 
are  taken.  The  owner  should  also  make  numerous  examinations 
after  the  first  treatment  is  concluded,  and  should  be  in  a  position 
to  remove  the  incipent  infections,  when  this  can  be  done  cheaply 
and  before  the  trees  are  much  harmed. 

TREATMENT 
The  treatment  consists  principally  in  cutting  away  the  infected 
portions  of  the  tree.    The  mycelium  quickly  discolors  the  bark  and  a 
sharp  line  between  the  apparently  healthy  and  infected  bark  is  usually 
seen.     However,  the  mycelium  penetrates  into  the  apparently  healthy 
bark,  and  if  possible,  the  cut  should  be  made  one  inch  or  more  beyond 
the  discolored  area.     The  mycelium  also  works  to  some  extent  into  the 
sapwood    below     the    discolored     area,    and     three    or    more    an- 
nual   layers    of   wood    should    be    removed    as    well.     The   smaller 
infected   branches  should   be  cut   off  one  foot   or  more  below  the 
canker,     when     possible.     If     these     branches     are     cut     off     at 
the   base,    flush    with    the    tree,    the    wound    will    heal    over   more 
quickly,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  the  trees  becoming  reinfected. 
It   the  infection   lies   near   the   base  of   a   branch,   care  should   be 
taken  to  see  if  any  of  the  mycelium  has  grown  into  the  trunk.     A 
gouge,  chisel  and  mallet  are  the 
proper  tools  for  use  in  such  work. 
The  gouge  should  be  kept  very 
sharp,  BO  that  the  tissues  at  th( 
edge  of  the  cut  are  not  unneces- 
sarily   bruised,    and    the   healing 
over  of  the  wound  thus  delayed. 
With  good  work  the  new  growth 
will  start  directly  under  the  cut 
and   will  often   be  visible  in  less 
Ihan  a  week,  in  the  actively  grow- 
ing season.    The  new  growth  takes 
place  at  Ibe  sides  of  the  wound. 
Three  handr  tools  in  tree  aurgery.      Often  above  and  below  a  broad 
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wonnd  a  triangular  piece  of  bark  will  die.  Por  this  reaaon  it 
is  advisable  that  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  scar  be  pointed  rather 
than  abrupt  or  broadly  rounded.  A  large  percentage  of  the  bark, 
of  a  vigorous,  young  tree  can  be  removed  if  necessary,  without 
killing  the  tree.  Portions  can  be  clit  aWay  from  all  sides,  and: 
the  flow  of  sap  will  alter  its  course  so  as  to  follow  the  living, 
bark.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  flow  of  sap  under  extraordinary^ 
conditions  will  deviate  from  a  longitudinal  course  fully  90  degrees. 

The  wounds  should  be  painted  with  an  antiseptic  covering  after 
all  traces  of  the  mycelium  are  removed.  This  is  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  insect  or  fungous  diseases,  as  well  as  the  infection 
by  spores  of  the  blight  which  may  have  lodged  upon  the  wound, 
and  also  to  act  as  a  waterproof  covering  for  the  wound.  Very  thick 
coal  tar  diluted  with  creosote  to  make  it  readily  applicable  is  the 
best  combined  antiseptic  and  cover  that  can  be  recommended  and 
should  be  used  wherever  possible.  Other  substances  which  ean 
be  used  as  antiseptics  only  are: 

Corrosive  sublimate  (bichoride  of  mercury),  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  to  one  thousand  parts  of  water. 
Tablets  of  this  poison  are  sold  at  all  drug  stores  with  directions  as 
to  how  much  water  to  add  to  make  the  1-1000  solution. 

Formalin,  5%  solution  in  water.  This  is  also  a  poison  and  must  be 
used  with  care. 

Either  of  the  above  antiseptics  will  kill  any  of  the  fungus  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  The  cutting  tools  need  not  be  dipped 
in  any  solution  to  kill  any  spores  which  may  adhere  to  them,  pro- 
vided the  antiseptic  is  immediately  and  carefully  applied  to  all 
out  surfaces. 

Waterproof  coverings  to  follow  as  soon  as. antiseptic  is  dry: 

1.  Coal  tar. 

2.  Lead  paint. 

3.  Shellac,   (of  temporary  value  only  unless  renewed 

often). 

Or  this  Solution: 

4.  1  gallon  pine  tar. 
2  qts.  rosin. 

1  qt.  linseed  oil.     Mix  thoroughly. 

Extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  collect  and  bum  every  particle 
of  the  wood  and  bark  which  was  cut  from  the  infected  parts  of  the 
tree.  This  is  important.  The  fungus  will  live  in  this  bark  for  a 
long  time  after  being  cut.  It  has  been  found  that  pieces  of  bark 
cut  from  trees  send  out  living  spores  after  lying  on  the  ground  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  for  five,  months,  and  that  fence  rails  and  un- 


barked  logs  used  for  building  purposes  have  still  shown  the  disease  in 
an  active  condition  after  a  year  or  more.  All  underbrush,  etc^  should 
be  cleared  from  around  the  tree  and  the  entire  tree  and  the  ground 
directly  under  it  sprayed  with  a  lime-sulphur  wash  or  other  disin- 
fectant. 

After  the  treatment  has  been  completed,  there  is  danger  from  two 
sources: — 1.  Borne  of  the  mycelium  may  have  been  overlooked  and 
left  in  the  bark  or  wood.  The  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  closely 
watched  for  sometime  after  the  first  treatment,  and  if  re-infected, 
should  be  promptly  and  more  thoroughly  cut  away  again.  Unless 
this  is  done  it  will  be  unwise  or  useless  to  spend  money  for  the  first 
treatment.  2.  The  tree  must  be  guarded  against  new  infection. 
For  this  reason  if  the  tree  is  located  in  a  region  where  the  disease 
is  very  prevalent,  or  if  the  tree  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition  and 
presents  many  wounds  which  serve  as  entrances  for  spores,  the 
chances  for  success  are  smaller.  All  wounds  should  be  covered  dur- 
ing the  first  treatment  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  un- 
necessary wounds.  The  use  of  climbing  irons  on  trees  results  in  the 
most  dangerous  type  of  wounds,  and  their  use  by  any  so-called 
^'tree  doctors"  should  be  sufficient  reason  for  branding  the  men  as 
incompetent,  ignorant  or  wilfully  careless. 

Spraying  the  trees  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
re-infection  will  kill  spores  on  tho  exterior  and  may  be  successful. 
Lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  used,  and  the  work  should 
be  done  at  intervals  of  about  two  (2)  weeks  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  and,  if  possible,  through  the  entire  year.*  Painting  or 
spraying  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs  with  whitewash  is  also  of  some 
apparent  benefit,  so  far  as  tried.  It  is  also  advisable  to  apply  a 
coating  of  tree  varnish  or  tree  tanjrle-foot  to  the  base  of  the  trees 
after  spraying,  to  keep  crawling  insects  off  of  the  trees. 

CASES  WHERE  THERE   IS   SMALL  CHANCE  OP   SUCCESSFUL  TREAT- 
MENT 

No  such  treatment  can  be  recommended  for  forest  trees  on  ac- 
count of  the  diflficulty  and  exi)enKe  attached  to  it.  Even  in  the 
treatment  of  orchard  and  lawn  trees  there  is  less  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess than  usual  in  such  instances  as  the  following: 

1.  When  the  tree  is  very  old  or  very  large.  Trees  in  time  lose 
their  power  of  recuperation,  and  tho  wounds  made  in  the  course  of 
the  work  will  not  heal  over  readily.  Experience  has  shown  that  trees 
over  forty  feet  high  are  seldom  treated  with  any  beneficial  results. 

2.  Where  the  disease  has  progressed  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  so  that  much  of  the  bark  will  have  to 
be  removed.     If  the  trunk  or  a  larjje  branch  is  nearly  girdled,  the 


•Complete  and  detafled  direct Iods  for  maklnR  Borrtpaux  Mixture  and  Llrae-Sulphur  BO'utionB 
win  be  found  In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  243.  which  can  be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  O. 
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treatment  is  apt  to  seriously  weakm  the  tree.  Before  the  work  begioB, 
a  careful  inspection  ef  the  diseased  areas  should  be  made.  Begin 
at  the  base  and  thoroughly  examine  all  portions  to  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  for  signs  of  blight  unless  the  base  is  badly  diseased,  when 
it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  save  the  tree. 

3.  When  the  tree  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  due  to  borers  or 
wood  rotting  fungi.  Trees  having  borer  holes  and  bark  wounds 
present  entrances  for  more  spores  of  the  blight  and  do  not  respond 
to  the  treatment. 

4.  In  localities  where  the  blight  is  very  prevalent  and  where 
little  is  being  done  to  fight  it.  There  is  little  hope  of  saving  a  tree 
when  there  are  many  trees  in  the  vicinity  producing  millions  of 
spores. 

FERTILIZERS 

It  is  believed  that  a  healthy,  rapidly  growing  tree  is  less  liable 

to  infection  and  will  certainly  recover  better  under  treatment.     It 

is  advisable  to  apply  a  fertilizer  to  the  soil  about  the  tree.    The  soil 

should  be  treated  a  few  feet  further  than  is  covered  by  the  spread 

of  the  crown  of  the  tree.  The  fertilizer  to  be  applied  should  contain 
all  the  chemical  elements  in  which  the  soil  is  deficient — ^nitrogen, 

phosphorus,  and  potash  are  the  most  likely  to  be  absent  from  or 

deficient  in  the  soil.    A  mixture  of  these  three  is  advisable.     The 

following  formula,  which  contains  these  three  elements  in  readily 

soluble  form,  is  suggested : 


Per  100  square  feet: 

4  oz.  muriate  potash 

13  oz.  nitrate  soda 

14  oz.  acid  phosphate 


(Potash-content  50%) 
(Nitrogen-content  15%) 
(Phosphorus-content  14%) 


Per  Acre 

100  lbs.  muriate  potash  (50%) 
330    "  nitrate  of  soda  (15%) 
350    "  acid  phosphate  (14%) 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  soil 
may  have  some  favorable  influence  in  checking  the  blight.  As  a 
remedy,  lump  (fresh  burned)  lime  should  be  used,  in  quantities  of 
about  9  lbs.  per  100  square  feet,  or  two  (2)  tons  per  acre.  If  used 
with  the  above  fertilizer,  it  should  be  applied  either  two  weeks  be- 
fore or  after — ^not  at  the  same  time. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY  AND  IMMUNITY 

All  wild  and  cultivated  varieties  of  American  tind  European 
chestnuts  seem  to  be  susceptible  to  the  blight,  but  not  all  to  the 
same  degree.  Bo  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  pure  strains  of  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Korean  chestnuts  seem  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite, 
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NOTE. 


The  Commission  for  the  Investigation  and  Control  of  the  Chest- 
nut Tree  Blight  Disease  in  Pennsylvania  was  authorized  by  an  Act 
of  Assembly  approved  by  Governor  Tener,  June  14,  1911. 

This  Commission,  in  collaboration  with  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry,  is  to  ascertain,  determine  upon  and  adopt  the 
most  efficient  and  practicable  means  for  the  prevention,  control  and 
eradication  of  a  disease  of  the  chestnut  tree,  commonly  known  as  the 
chestnut  tree  blight.  It  is  authorized  to  conduct  scientific  investiga- 
tions into  the  nature  and  cause  of  such  disease,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  its  introduction,  continuance  and  further  spread.  The 
Commission  has  power  to  establish,  regulate,  maintain  and  enforce 
quarantine  against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  such  disease,  and 
from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  and  prescribe  such  regulations  and 
methods  of  procedure  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

The  Commission  will  cooperate  with  the  owners  of  chestnut  trees 
to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  the  Act  in  every  possible 
manner. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 


The  work  reported  in  this  Bulletin  was  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  Field  Pathologist  in  two  field  laboratories  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission  during  the  grow- 
ing season  of  1912.  One  of  these  laboratories  was  located  at  Charter 
Oak,  Huntingdon  County;  the  other  was  at  Mt.  Gretna,  Lebanon, 
County. 

The  writers  wish  to  acknowledge  valuable  assistance  from  the  fol- 
lowing: E.  T.  Kirk,  J.  F.  Burrows,  M.  R.  Clare,  C.  F.  Korstian, 
L.  S.  Pearson,  A,  B.  Bechtel,  W.  E.  Keefer,  R.  D.  Spencer,  C.  A. 
Gates. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  THE  FUNGUS 


INTRODUCTION. 

Not  only  must  the  chestnut  blight  fungus  be  destroyed  where  it  is 
already  found,  but  it  must  be  prevented  from  spreading  to  healthy 
trees.  The  loss  of  the  trees  already  infected  would  be  a  small  matter 
if  we  had  a  way  to  prevent  "it  from  spreading  to  those  that  are  now  free. 
But  this  way  will  be  found  only  after  it  has  been  determined  how 
the  fungus  passes  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  how  it  gains 
entrance  to  a  healthy  one.  This  is  the  fundamental  problem  and  no 
small  part  of  the  summer's  work  has  been  directed  towards  its 
solution.  The  work  is  far  from  complete  but  a  report  is  submitted 
at  this  time  for  the  benefit  of  others,  who  may  be  working  along 
this  line. 

Before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  experiments,  a  resume  will 
be  given  of  what  others  have  said  and  done  on  the  problem  of  dis- 
semination. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE. 

How  the  fungus  enters  the  host. — Murrill  (1)  in  1906  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  fungus  could  only  enter  through  wounds  but  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  lenticels  also  being  channels  of  entrance.  He 
thinks  that  wounds  may  be  made  by  any  one  of  a  number  of  agents : 
mice,  voles,  rabbits,  man,  insects,  etc.  Later  in  the  same  year  (2) 
he  believes  that  the  fungus  may  enter  through  dead  twigs,  since  he 
finds  these  at  the  center  of  many  cankers.    Metcalf,  (3)  in  1908  says 
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that  the  spores  enter  through  wounds,  insect  punctures,  dea'd  twigs 
or  dead  wood.  Later  in  the  same  year  Hodson  (4)  repeats  the  state- 
ments of  Murrill  and  Metcalf.  The  next  year  Metcalf  and  Collins  (5) 
state  that  the  spores  enter  through  wounds  and  possibly  in  other 
ways.  In  1910,  however,  they  (7)  assert  that  the  fungus  can  enter 
without  any  visible  break  in  the  bark.  Still  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that  wounds  are  the  usual  channel  and  state  that  among  these,  the 
tunnels  of  the  bark  borers  are  the  most  common.    They  suggest  also 

that  winter  injury  may  produce  lesions  that  will  give  entrance  to 
the  fungus.  The  idea  of  the  borers  being,  responsible  was  evidently 
strengthened  by  further  observation  for  in  1911  (9)  after  repeating 
their  former  statement,  they  write,  "In  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  disease  is  prevalent  there  is  very  direct  evidence  that 
bark  borers,  and  particularly  the  two-lined  chestnut  borer  (Agrilus 
bilineatus)  are  directly  associated  in  this  way  with  90  per  cent,  or 
more  of  all  cases  of  this  disease."  None  of  these  writers  cited  give 
any  experimental  data  to  prove  their  assertions. 

How  the  fungus  is  carried  from  one  tree  to  another. — ^Whether  the 
agent  that  makes  the  wound  is  the  same  as  the  one  that  carries  the 
spores,  is  a  question  on  which  observers  do  not  agree.  The  tendency 
in  the  last  few  years  has  been  toward  the  belief  that  they  are  the 
same,  and  that  when  the  specific  agent  that  makes  the  wound  is 
found  it  will  also  be  found  to  carry  the  sp6res. 

Murrill  (1)  in  1906  says  that  the  summer  spores  are  disseminated 
by  wind,  insects,  birds,  squirrels,  etc.,  and  also  that  mice,  voles  and 
rabbits  make  wounds  and  carry  the  spores  in  their  fur.  In  a  second 
article  (2),  he  suggests  the  agency  of  rain  in  carrying  the  spores  to 
other  parts  of  the  tree.  Hodson  (4)  in  1908  says,  "Wind  is  probably 
the  principal  agency,  but  the  spores  are  no  doubt  carried  by  animals, 
birds,  insects  and  by  the  shipment  of  infected  material.  The  disease 
spreads  locally  through  the  gradual  distribution  of  the  spores  from 
tree  to  tree  and  at  a  distance,  chiefly  through  the  shipment  of  in- 
fected material,  such  as  a  nursery  stock,  bark,  nuts  and  other 
products.  There  is  a  possibility  that  long  distance  infection  is  also 
effected  by  means  of  migratory  birds."  It  should  be  noticed  that 
he  was  speaking  only  of  the  summer  spores.  He  does  not  claim  to 
have  done  any  work  on  this  subject  himself,  but  has  compiled  his 
circular  mostly  from  what  Metcalf  and  Murrill  wrote.  Rane  (8)  in 
1911  says  that  the  spores  are  carried  long  distances  by  the  wind  but 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  he  was  speaking  of  the  conidia  or 
winter  spores.  Exactly  the  opposite  opinion  is  expressed  by  Metcalf 
and  Collins  regarding  the  spores  (9)  :     "There  is  no  evidence  that 


they  are  transmitted  by  wind,  except  where  they  may  be  washed 
down  into  the  dust  and  so  blown  about  with  the  dust."  The  follow- 
ing year  Metcalf  stated  as  follows :"  Both  kinds  of  spores  appear  to 
be  sticky  and  there  is  little  evidence  that  they  are  transmitted  to  any 
distance  by  wind  except  when  washed  down  into  the  dust  and  so 
blown  about  with  it."  (10).  To  account  for  the  spread  they  suggest 
rain  and  add :  "There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  spores  are  spread 
extensively  by  birds,  especially  woodpeckers,  and  there  is  also  ex- 
cellent evidence  that  they  are  spread  by  insects  and  by  various 
rodents,  such  as  squirrels."  (9).  They  also  mention  the  agency  of 
man  by  shipping  timber  and  nursery  stock.  The  general  opinion  of 
investigators  up  until  the  present  about  the  wind,  is  well  expressed 
by  Collins*  who  in  his  address  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  in  December  1911, 
makes  the  following  statement:  "I  am  quite  convinced  that  these 
spores  are  not  blown  broadcast,  simply  because  they  are  of  a  sticky 
nature."  He  adds  that  there  is  no  reason  why  birds  should  not  carry 
them. 

As  far  as  any  published  research  is  concerned,  the  situation  was  well 
summed  up  by  Rankin  (11)  at  the  Harrisburg  Conference  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1912:  "Concerning  the  means  of  the  spread  of  fungus 
from  one  tree  to  another,  we  have  nothing  except  secondary  evi- 
dence. Most  writers  have  theorized  on  the  different  methods  by 
which  the  conidia  or  summer  spores  might  be  carried  from  one  tree 
to  another  and  new  infection  started.  Reasoning  by  analogy  with 
what  is  known  of  the  behavior  of  many  fungi,  such  agencies  as 
borers,  birds,  ants  and  the  wind,  etc.,  have  been  suggested  but  in  no 
wise  proved  to  be  responsible.  It  seems  that  the  ascospore  stage 
has  not  been  considered  by  any  writer  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
fungus,  yet  this  stage  follows  the  conidia  very  quickly  and  is  the 
more  abundant  fruiting  stage."  Then  he  adds:  "Under  moist 
conditions,  the  ascospores  are  shot  forcibly  out  in  the  air,  where  they 

can  be  caught  up  by  the  wind  and  carried  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  speaker  found  the  ascospores  being  shot  from  the  mature  pus- 
tules during  every  rainy  period  last  summer.  The  question  at  once 
arises,  why  could  not  these  ascospores  once  shot  into  the  air,  be 
carried  long  distances  and  owing  to  their  abundance  cause  a  large 
majority  of  the  infection?"  So  far  as  the  literature  shows,  Mr. 
Rankin  stands  alone  in  his  views  of  the  importance  of  the  ascosporic 
stage  and  the  agency  of  the  wind. 

Fulton    (11)    reports     some     work   carried     out   by   Mr.   R.   A. 
Waldron,  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  dissemination.     At- 


•ColIlDfl     J.  F.,   The  Chestnot  Bark  Dlflease.     Reprint  from  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annnal 
Meeting  of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Aseodatlon,   Itbaca.    N.  T.,   December,    19H. 
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tempts  were  made  by  a  strong  blast  from  an  electric  fan  to  blow  the 
conidia  into  the  air.  The  results  were  such  as  to  lead  Mr.  Waldron 
to  believe  that  at  best  the  conidia  could  be  blown  only  a  short  dis- 
tance even  in  a  strong  wind.  His  opinion,  expressed  to  the  writer, 
is  that  the  wind  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  dissemination  of  the 
conidia. 

CHANNELS  OP  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HOST. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  past  by  not  making  a  distinction 
between  the  agent  that  carries  the  spores,  and  the  one  that  produces 
the  wound  by  which  the  spores  may  enter.  Some  writers  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  one  and  the  same  agent  is  responsible 
for  both,  i.  e.,  that  this  agent  carries  the  spores  to  a  healthy  tree  and 
there  makes  the  wounds  where  it  deposits  the  spores  in  a  favorable 
place  for  growth.  That  such  is  not  the  case,  can  positively  be 
demonstrated  in  many  cases  and  the  evidence  is  strongly  against  it 
in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Necessity  of  a  wound, — Murrill  (1)  failed  to  get  an  infection  ex- 
cept where  a  wound  was  first  made.  Metcalf  and  Collins  (7)  how- 
ever, state  that  the  parasite  may  enter  without  a  visible  abrasion  in 
the  bark.  In  our  experimental  plots  all  attempts  to  get  an  infection 
by  placing  the  spores  on  sound  bark  have  failed.  The  following  ex- 
periment, however,  may  be  not  without  significance  in  this  respect. 
Diseased  Jbark  taken  from  a  young  canker  was  placed  closely  around 
small  branches,  where  no  abrasions  could  be  detected  and  then  the 
whole  wrapped  with  cotton.  The  cotton  served  first  to  exclude  in- 
sects and  other  agents;  second,  to  keep  the  bark  moist.  Seven 
branches  were  treated  in  this  way  on  June  29th  and  on  September 
5th, — ^a  little  less  than  ten  weeks,  cankers  were  formed  on  three  of 
them.  There  was  no  sign  of  an  infection,  however,  one  month  after 
the  experiment  was  started.  On  account  of  the  unusually  favorable 
conditions  for  infection  that  are  offered  and  the  tardy  appearance  of 
the  cankers,  not  much  practical  importance  has  been  attached  to 
these  results.  All  other  experiments  indicate  that  the  cases  where 
the  fungus  enters  through  sound  bark  are  so  rare  as  to  be  entirely 
negligible. 

The  value  of  observation  of  natural  infections. — ^The  questions 
that  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  are :  Can't  you  tell  by  look- 
ing at  young  cankers,  how  they  were  started?  What  is  the  use  of 
making  inoculations  when  you  have  the  wounds  right  there  at  the 
center  to  show  you  where  the  canker  started?  The  problem  is  ap- 
parently very  simple.  If  you  find  a  canker  with  a  larval  gallery  at 
th^  center,  then  the  fungus  must  have  entered  through  that  wound ; 
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if  a  sapsucker  hole  is  there,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  infecting  spore 
was  deposited  in  that  hole,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made  concerning  the  in- 
fecting agent  are  based  on  data  collected  in  this  way.  Some  extensive 
lists  of  the  kinds  of  wounds  in  the  canker  have  been  carefully  com- 
piled and  put  forward  as  indicating  that  certain  specific  agents  are 
responsible  for  a  certain  percentage  or  the  infections.  The  fallacies  of 
such  data  are  so  obvious  that  they  hardly  need  comment.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell,  except  in  the  very  youngest  cankers, 
whether  the  wound  preceded  the  canker  or  the  canker  preceded  the 
wound.  Very  few  old  cankers  are  free  from  larvae  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  them  in  cankers  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter  in 
our  experiment  plots  and  yet  the  wounds  were  produced  by  a  knife 
and  not  by  the  larvae.  Woodpeckers  and  other  birds  pick  at  the 
cankers  to  get  the  larvae.  The  holes  that  they  make,  often  lead  the 
uninitiated  to  believe  that  the  canker  started  in  them.  Many  have 
stated  that  the  natural  cracks  in  the  bark  are  a  favorite  means  of 

entrance  because  they  found  these  at  the  center  of  the  canker.  Yet 
it  has  been  noticed  all  summer,  that  it  does  not  matter  by  what 
method  the  inoculation  is  made, — a  crack  will  almost  invariably  be 
formed  at  the  center  on  account  of  the  drying  out  of  the  bark  and 
soon  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  by  what  method  the  inoculation 
was  made.  In  our  observations  on  natural  cankers,  dead  twigs 
have  more  often  been  observed  at  the  center  than  any  particular 
wound.  But  did  the  canker  start  from  the  dead  twig  or  did  the  twig 
die  as  a  result  of  the  canker  forming  around  it?  Very  ^oung 
cankers  are  not  often  noticed  and  when  they  are,  they  usually  con- 
tain no  spores,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  whether  or  not  they 
were  produced  by  Endothia  unless  cultures  are  made  or  they  are 

put  in  a  moist  chamber  for  further  development.  Many  cankers 
have  been  ascribed  to  this  fungus,  but  when  sent  in  to  our  labora- 
tories for  examination  proved  to  be  only  the  natural  dying  of  the 
bark  around  insect  galleries. 

Observations  on  the  natural  cankers  are  not  altogether  without 
value,  but  it  is  certain  that  data  collected  from  these  observations 
alone  are  not  reliable  in  determining  the  cause  of  infection. 

Inoculations  of  various  kinds  of  wounds. — ^The  only  way  then  to 
find  out  what  agents  are  responsible  for  giving  entrance  to  the  fun- 
gus is  to  find  the  wounds  produced  by  these  agents  (in  uninfested 

territory),  inoculate  them  artificially  and  see  if  cankers  are  devel- 
oped from  them,  at  the  same  time  keeping  plenty  of  wounds  not  in- 
oculated as  checks.    In  some  cases  where  wounds  cannot  be  found 
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where  wanted,  it  is  necessary  to  make  artificial  wounds  as  near  like 
the  natui:al  ones  as  possible.  The  following  kinds  of  wounds  have 
been  inoculated  and  the  results  given  in  Table  1. 

1.  Slits  in  the  bark,  longitudinal,  diagonal,  etc.,  to  imitate  axe 
wounds,  knife  wounds,  etc. 

2.  Gouges  to  imitate  climbers. 

3.  Artificial  borer  holes. 

4.  Natural  insect  holes. 

5.  Peeling  down  the  bark. 

6.  Scraping  off  only  the  outer  cork  layer. 

7.  Cut  stubs. 

8.  Broken  down  branches. 

9.  Natural  cracks. 

10.  Gimlet  holes  to  imitate  sapsucker  holes. 

11.  Holes  made  by  a  hypodermic  needle. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  table  that  a  fair  percentage  of  infection 
was  secured  in  all  but  three  kinds  of  wounds.  One  of  these  was 
natural  cracks.  Indications  from  later  experiments,  not  yet  re- 
ported, lead  us  to  believe  that  this  kind  of  a  wound  also  can  become 
infected.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  out  of  all  the  natural  insect 
holes  that  have  been  inoculated  with  both  kinds  of  spores  and  with 
cultures,  not  one  has  produced  a  canker  up  to  date. 

The  results  of  all  the  inoculation  experiments  of  the  summer,  cer- 
tainly warrant  the  following  conclusion:  Any  kind  of  a  wound  in 
the  bark  deeper  than  the  outer  green  cortex  may  furnish  an  entrance 
for  the  fungus.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  wound 
of  any  specific  character  or  made  by  any  specific  agent. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  mention  should  be  made  of  another 
mode  of  entrance,  which  although  as  yet  not  sufficiently  investi- 
gated, may  prove  to  be  of  some  importance.  It  was  commonly 
noticed  in  thick  young  coppice  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  that  many  of 
the  young  sprouts  of  this  year's  growth  were  dying  from  the  tip 
downward.  The  disease  seemed  to  start  in  the  leaves,  the  midrib 
especially  being  blackened  by  the  invasion  of  a  fungus.  All  stages 
could  be  found  from  leaves  with  dead  tips  to  the  entirely  deadened 
twig.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  blight  fungus  was  grow- 
ing around  the  base  of  the  twig,  where  the  blackening  had  run  down 
to  the  larger  branch,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  that 
it  had  entered  by  means  of  the  twig.  Isolations  both  from  the  leaves 
and  from  the  twigs  showed  the  presence  of  a  fungus  which  we  have 
repeatedly  demonstrated  to  be  the  cause  of  '*die  back"  on  the  twigs 
in  western  Pennsylvania.    This  fungus  was  isolated  too  late  in  the 
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season  to  carry  on  inoculation  experiments  this  year.  That  its  at- 
tack may  have  some  relation  to  the  entrance  of  the  blight  fungus  is 
at  least  possible. 

TABLE  1 

Showing  the  comparative  value  of  different  kinds  of  wounds  for 

infection. 


Character  of  wound. 


J^nffltadlna]  slit.  

LonffltudJna]  allt.  

Diaffonal  sift, — 

Diagonal  slit,  - 

V-sbaped  cuts, 

V-sbaped  cuta _ -_ 

V-8baped  cuta 

Artlfldal  borer  bolee,  

Natural  inaect  bolea 

Natural  Insect  boles, 

Natural  insect  boles 

Feelingr  down  bark,   _ 

Stab  witb  knife 

Stab  with  knife 

8tab  w;tb  knffe 

Scraping  off  outer  cork  layer. 

Out  stubs 

Broken  branches _ 

Natural  cracks,    

Gimlet  holes, 

Hypodermic  needle,    -. 


IMseased  bark,  

Mycelium  from  culture, 

Mycelium  from  culture _ 

Dry  spon  boms,   

Oonidia  in  water 

Ascospores  In  water 

Ascospores  shot  in  dry, 

Mycelium  from  culture 

Mycelium  from  culture, 

Conidia  in  water.   .. - 

Ascospores  In  water^ ' 

Mycelium   from  culture ' 

Ascospores  in  water,  ' 

Oonidia  In  water 

Dry  spore  horns,   _ __. 

Mycelium   from  culture,    

Myeellum  from  culture,  

Mycelium  from  culture, 

Myeellum  from  culture,  

Ascospores  in  water, 

Ascospores  In  water 


464 

86 
10 
07 

m 

IZSB 
(S 
18 
23 
22 
26 

347 
81 
06 
S& 
28 
45 
26 

U& 
64 


08.a 

8B.2 

96.0 

96.7 

9B.8 

94.3 

82.6 

64.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

88.0 

80.9 

88.8 

79.1 

0.0 

81.8 

71.9 

0.0 

52.6 

76.9 


Having  thus  disposed  of  the  agents  which  furnish  a  means  of 
entrance  to  the  new  host,  let  us  next  consider  some  of  the  agents, 
which  have  been  suspected  of  carrying  the  disease  from  tree  to  tree. 


MAN  AS  THE  DISSEMINATOR. 

The  shipment  of  nursery  stock. — This  has  proved  to  be  an  efficient 
means  of  carrying  the  fungus  by  long  jumps  to  regions  free  from 
blight  (Cf.  (5)  p.  49;  (4)  pp.  5  &  7.)  This  phase  no  longer  calls  for 
experimental  proof,  but  four  interesting  cases  which  have  come  to 
light  in  western  Pennsylvania  are  worthy  of  mention  because  they 
were  all  far  beyond  the  main  line  of  advance  of  the  disease.  The 
first  of  these  was  near  Connellsville,  Fayette  County,  a  county  in 
which  blight  has  never  been  found  on  the  native  trees.     Twelve 
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Paragon  Irees  had  been  purchased  from  a  Philadelphia  nursery  in 
the  Spring  of  1911.  These  were  grafted  trees  about  two  or  three 
years  old.  When  the  disease  was  discovered  about  a  year  afterward, 
six  of  the  trees  were  dead  or  in  a  dying  condition  from  cankers  on 
both  the  stocks  and  the  scions.  Fortunately  no  native  trees  were 
close  to  these  and  the  fungus  had  no  chance  to  spread  further.  A 
second  case  at  Warren  was  similiar.  Out  of  twelve  trees,  eleven  were 
dead  at  the  top  and  on  the  majority  of  the  trees  Endothia  was 

plainly  the  cause  of  death.  A  very  similar  condition  was  found  in 
Elk  county.  Here  however,  it  had  gone  further  and  one  native  tree 
close   by   was   badly   infested.    These   trees   were   brought   from 

Rochester,  New  York.  The  fourth  case  is  between  Somerset  and 
Berlin  in  Somerset  County,  and  here  it  has  been  left  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  awful  destructiveness  of  the  disease.  About  four 
years  ago  some  Paragon  grafts  were  brought  from  Lancaster 
County,  a  badly  infested  county,  and  top  grafted  on  native  trees. 
There  are  now  thousands  of  diseased  trees  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles  from  the  grafted  trees.  Since  the  disease  has  gone  so  far  and 
since  there  were  no  records  of  it  up  to  the  present  year,  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  it  cannot  be  definitely  proved  now  that  this  infection 
started  from  the  Paragon  grafts.  The  fact  that  the  scions  were  from 
an  infested  orchard  indicate  that  these  were  the  source  of  infection. 

The  spread  of  the  disease  by  tools. — ^To  determine  whether  the 
disease  can  be  spread  by  tools  in  cutting  into  a  diseased  tree  and  then 
into  a  healthy  one,  the  following  experiment  was  tried: 

On  July  25th,  13  cuts  were  made  in  trees  with  an  axe,  each  time 
after  chopping  into  a  diseased  log  several  times.  Within  six  weeks 
cankers  began  to  appear  around  the  cuts  and  on  October  1st,  when 
the  trees  were  cut  down  and  burned,  12  of  the  13  cuts  had  decided 
cankers  about  them.  There  is  then  little  doubt  that  the  disease  can 
be  carried  in  this  way. 

Shipment  of  logs  and  wood. — Can  the  disease  be  spread  by  ship- 
ping logs  and  wood  into  uninfested  territory?    This  resolves  itself 

mainly  into  the  question  of  whether  the  fungus  lives  and  grows  and 
produces  spores  on  the  dead  bark  and  logs,  under  the  conditions  in 
which  they  are  usually  kept.  How  long  will  it  live  there?  Will  it 
pass  from  one  log  to  another  or  from  one  piece  of  bark  to  another? 
Supposing  that  the  spores  were  already  formed,  how  long  would 
they  continue  to  live  on  dead  logs  or  on  bark?  How  long  would  the 
perithecia  retain  their  power  to  shoot  spores  into  the  air?  To 
answer  these  questions,  the  following  experiments  have  been  started 
and  the  results  up  to  date  are  given  below : 
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Experiment:  To  determine  how  long  mycelium  will  remain  alive 
in  logs,  peeled  and  not  peeled.  On  July  1st,  104  logs  were  cut  and 
left  on  the  ground  where  they  fell;  18  of  these  were  peeled  and  the 
remainder  left  with  the  bark  on  them.  Three  months  afterward 
the  mycelium  was  found  still  alive  in  22  per  cent,  of  the  peeled 
logs  and  66  per  cent,  of  those  not  peeled. 

Experiment :  To  determine  whether  bark  after  being  taken  fronx 
the  log  and  thrown  on  the  ground  can  become  infected.  Pieces  of 
bark  were  inoculated  and  thrown  on  the  ground  in  various  situations 
to  see  if  the  fungus  would  develop  on  them.  Table  II  gives  re- 
sults. 

TABLE  11. 

Showing  results  of  inoculation  in  removed  bark. 


Date. 

Method  of  Baahing  inoculations. 

Where  kept. 

1 

1 

• 

June    I 

Mycdium  from  culture  in  slit«... 

Cooidia  put  in  sUt  in  baric, 

Dnr  ground  whero  son  was 

shining. 
Dry  ground  where  sua  was 

shining. 
Dry  ground  where  sun  was 

Mining. 
Shady  place  bot  rather  diy 

ground. 
Shady  place  but  rather  dry 

ground. 
Shady  place  but  rather  dry 

ground. 
Low  wet  ground  in  shade,... 

Low  wet  ground  in  shade.... 

Low  wet  ground  in  shade.... 

14 

12 

15 

12 
21 

O 

June    1, 

0 

June    I, 

Aacospona  put  in  slit  in  bark 

Mycdium  from  culture  in  slit« 

o 

Juhr  «3« 

lOO 

July  as 

Asooepores  in  water, 

ICO 

July  2t, 

Piece  of  diseased  bark  tied  on, 

Piece  of  diseased  bark  tied  on, 

Washed  with  water  containing  asco- 

spores. 
Mycelium  from  culture  in  slit, 

ICO 

Aug.  31. 

lOO 

Ann.  21. 

ICO 

Aug.  21, 

8s 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  condition  under  which  the 
bark  is  kept  will  determine  whether  or  not  it  can  become  infested. 
If  piled  in  a  moist  and  shaded  place,  it  is  certain  that  the  fungus  will 
spread  through  it,  if  any  spores  are  present,  to  infect  it.  Also  if 
diseased  and  healthy  bark  are  piled  together,  the  fungus  will  run 
from  the  diseased  bark  to  the  bark  that  is  uninfested.  It  has  often 
been  noticed  during  the  past  summer  that  where  diseased  trees  were 
cut  and  the  chips  left  in  a  pile  about  the  base  of  the  tree,  that  the 
fungiis  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  bottom  of  the  pile.     Not  only 
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will  it  grow  on  the  dead  chips,  but  also  on  leaves  and  dead  chestnut 
burs,  as  proved  by  the  following  experiments : 

Experiment:  To  determine  whether  Endothia  will  grow  on 
dead  leaves.  Dead  chestnut  leaves  were  sterilized  in  a  moist 
chamber  on  July  23rd  and  then  a  few  drops  of  water  containing 
ascospores  washed  down  over  them.  On  August  24th  numerous 
pycnidia  were  formed  on  the  leaves. 

Experiment :  To  determine  whether  Endothia  will  grow  on  dead 
chestnut  burs.  On  June  14th,  three  dead  chestnut  burs  were  steri- 
lized and  placed  under  a  bell  jar.  Afterwards  a  few  drops  of  water 
containing  ascospores  were  washed  down  over  them.  On  July  24th 
pycnidia  had  been  developed  on  all  of  them.  ' 

Experiment:  To  determine  whether  the  fungus  can  grow  on 
seasoned  chestnut  wood.  On  September  13th,  nine  small  pieces  of  a 
rail  that  had  been  seasoned  for  several  years,  were  put  in  tests  tubes 
with  moist  cotton,  sterilized  and  inoculated  at  one  end.  On  October 
6th,  scattered  pycnidia  had  formed  at  various  points  on  the  surface 
of  all  of  them.  That  it  can  also  grow  on  twigs  of  other  specie:^  will 
be  brought  out  later. 

The  fact  that  this  fungus,  besides  being  a  virulent  parasite,  is  also 
an  excellent  saprophyte  seems  never  to  have  received  sufficient  at- 
tention. It  will  grow  more  rapidly  through  dead  tissue  than  through 
living  tissue,  and  will  live  there  for  a  long  time  and  continue  to  pro- 
duce its  spores.  Some  interesting  examples  of  this  have  been 
noticed.  In  an  infested  tract  previously  mentioned,  in  Somerset 
County,  in  June  of  this  year,  diseased  trees  were  burned  so  near 
healthy  ones,  that  the  latter  were  scorched  on  one  side  and  the  baric 
cracked  open.  A  reinspection  of  the  injured  trees  four  months  later 
showed  that  the  fungus  had  gained  entrance  through  the  cracks 
and  had  spread  entirely  over  the  burned  sides  of  the  trees,  growing 
in  some  cases  a  distance  of  six  inches  from  the  point  of  infection. 
Comparisons  with  the  rate  of  growth  as  determined  by  inoculation 
experiments  show  that  this  is  a  great  deal  faster  than  it  grows 
through  healthy  tissue.  At  St.  Marys,  Pennsylvania,  trees  with  scat- 
tered cankers  were  cut  in  the  spring  of  this  year  and  permitted  to 
lie  without  further  attention.  In  October  a  reinspection  showed  the 
fruiting  pustules  of  the  fungus  spread  more  than  a  foot  from  the 
edge  of  the  canker  durit^  the  summer.  Trees  in  the  same  condition 
were  felled  during  the  spring  at  Anderson,  Pennsylvania*  The 
trunks  were  utilized  but  the  tops  and  branches  were  left  on  the 
ground.  Six  months  later,  hardly  a  branch  or  stump  or  top  could  be 
found  which  was  not  fairly  covered  by  the  fungus.    In  the  sapro- 
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phytic  condition  no  canker  is  formed  and  the  bark  looks  no  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  dead  bark  except  for  the  reddish  pustules. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  fungus  under  these  conditions  is  that  the 
mycelium  does  not  advance  in  fan-shaped  mats»  but  by  single  strands 
so  that  it  is  not  readily  visible  to  the  unpracticed  eye. 

Spores  that  are  already  formed  live  for  months  (see  below  under 
'' Longevity  of  the  Spores")  and  that  the  perithecia  will  still  retain 
their  power  of  ejecting  the  ascospores  into  the  air  is  proved  by 
the  following: 

Experiment:  To  see  how  long  after  being  dried  the  perithecia 
can  eject  the  spores.  Bark  with  perithecial  stromata  was  kept  in  the 
laboratory  for  14  weeks.  Five  pieces  of  this  were  then  tested  and 
ascospores  were  shot  out  on  slides  from  two  of  them. 

Then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  disease  can  not  start  in  a  new 
locality  to  which  the  logs  are  shipped,  if  in  that  locality  they  are 
placed  near  where  chestnut  trees  are  growing.  If  the  logs  are  peeled, 
however,  the  chances  of  spreading  are  much  reduced  since  the  logs 
will  dry  out  more  and  in  any  case  only  pycnidia  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  shipment  of  unpeeled  wood  is  evidently  a  more  prolific 
way  of  spreading  the  disease  since  the  perithecia  are  developed  on 
the  bark. 

The  only  recommendations  about  the  shipment  of  chestnut  pro- 
ducts that  can  be  made  at  this  time  are  in  regard  to  the  moisture 
conditions  under  which  they  are  shipped  or  stored.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  water  is  necessary  first  for  the  ejection  of  the 
ascospores;  and  second  for  the  germination  of  either  form  of  spores. 
Shipment  should  be  made  in  closed  cars  and  the  wood,  if  it  cannot 
be  stored  inside,  should  at  least  be  piled  up  off  the  ground  in  such  a 
way  as  to  admit  all  the  air  and  sunlight  possible. 

BIRDS  AS  CARRIERS  OF  THE  FUNGUS. 

The  fact  that  birds  pick  at  the  cankers  in  search  of  larvae  has  been 
previously  mentioned.  Then  they  would  get  the  spores  or  bits  of 
mycelium  on  the  feet,  bills  and  feathers  and  carry  them  away  to 
other  trees  and  deposit  them  there  seems  a  plausible  theory.  During 
the  early  spring,  on  the  experimental  plats  at  Mt.  Gretna,  Mr.  Clare 
observed  several  species  of  woodpeckers  and  the  blue  jays  picking  at 
these  cankers,  and  in  some  cases  large  areas  were  picked  away.  At 
that  time,  however,  none  of  these  were  shot  and  tested  for  the  pre- 
sence of  spores.  A  set  of  experiments  was  planned  to  determine 
whether  any  of  the  birds  carried  the  spores,  but  on  account  of  un- 
fortunate delays,  could  not  be  carried  out  until  the  middle  of  the 
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summer.  By  that  time  the  birds  were  very  scarce  around  the  trees. 
It  seems  that  during  the  summer  they  live  mostly  on  berries  and 
other  fruits  and  do  not  pick  at  the  trees.  Nevertheless  some  of  them 
were  shot  in  the  plots  and  tested.  The  method  and  results  are  given 
below : 

Birds  found  on  the  infested  trees  were  shot  during  the 
summer  and  their  feet,  bills,  and  tail  feathers  washed  separately  in 
sterile  water.  This  water  was  then  centrifuged  to  bring  down  the 
spores  that  might  have  been  washed  from  the  birds.  Part  of  the 
sediment  was  then  examined  under  the  microscope  and  the  other  part 
plated  out  in  dilution  plates.  When  colonies  of  fungi  appeared, 
they  were  isolated  to  determine  whether  they  were  Endothia.  An- 
oth^  method  used,  was  to  make  direct  imprints  on  sterile  chestnut 
bark  agar  plates  with  the  feet  and  bills  of  the  birds.  Three  blue  jays, 
eight  downy  woodpeckers,  three  creepers,  four  flickers  and  two 
hairy  woodpeckers  were  treated  as  above,  but  all  results  were  nega- 
tive. To  determine  whether  this  method  was  at  fault,  the  feet  and 
bills  of  birds  were  brought  in  contact  with  both  conidiospores  and 
ascospores  and  then  treated  as  above.  Colonies  of  Endothia  de- 
veloped in  abundance. 

Birds  may  be  instrumental  in  spreading  the  disease  but  up  to  the 
present  we  have  no  experimental  data  to  prove  it.  These  experi- 
ments will  be  resumed  during  the  winter  and  spring  with  a  better 
chance  of  obtaining  conclusive  results. 

That  such  a  wound  in  the  bark  as  that  produced  by  a  sapsucker 
could  become  infected  by  ascospores  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

Experiment:  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  wounds  of  about  the 
same  diameter  and  depth  as  the  holes  made  by  sapsuckers  were  made 
with  a  gimlet.  These  were  inoculated  by  putting  the  ascospores  in 
water  and  dropping  the  water  from  a  pipette  into  the  holes.  AH  of 
these  had  cankers  formed  about  them  six  weeks  later.  No  cankers 
appeared  on  the  forty-five  uninoculated  gimlet  holes  used  as  checks. 

HOW  THE  RAIN  SPREADS  THE  DISEASE. 

The  rain  dissolves  the  mucilaginous  matrix  of  the  spore  horns 
and  the  conidia  are  carried  down  the  trunk,  where  they  probably 
find  lodgment  in  wounds  and  produce  cankers.  This  is  the  usual 
explanation  of  the  fact,  that  most  trees  with  cankers  on  the  upper 
trunk  or  large  limibs,  later  become  diseased  at  the  base  and  on  the 
exposed  roots.  As  an  actual  fact,  there  are  no  experimental  data 
which  prove  that  the  rain  is  responsible  for  these  basal  cankers.  In- 
sects might  just  as  well  carry  the  spores  there,  and  several  other 
agents  might  be  suggested  but  the  rain  theory  is  the  most  plausible 
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Some  very  interesting  data  were  collected  along  this  line  at 
Charter  Oak  on  the  naturally  infested  tract.  The  iliseased  trees 
were  blazed  April  1st  of  this  year,  the  blaze  being  cut  in  healthy 
bark  in  most  cases.  On  August  14th  eighty-four  of  the  blazes  were 
examined  and  sixty-six  of  them  had  developed  new  cankers  at  the 
base  of  the  blaze,  while  only  eight  had  cankers  at  the  top.  Now  a 
remarkable  thing  about  the  Charter  Oak  infection  is  that  all 
through  the  summer  no  ascospores  could  be  found,  but  there  has 
been  an  abundance  of  conidial  tendrils  since  the  middle  of  May. 
Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  therefore  it  seems  probable 
that  the  cankers  in  the  blazes  were  started  by  the  conidia  washed 
down  from  above. 

To  determine  that  the  spore  horns  are  washed  off  by  the  rain,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  watch  the  water  running  down  the  trunk  during 
a  rain.  That  they  would  wash  into  wounds  below  is  certain,  if 
there  were  wounds  there  at  the  time  of  the  rain.  Then  to  duplicate 
these  conditions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  suspension  of  conidia 
in  water  and  spray  trees  so  that  the  conidia  run  down  into  wounds, 
or  to  put  the  water  with  the  spores  directly  in  the  wound.  This  was 
done  successfully  in  various  sorts  of  wounds  as  reported  in  Table 
III. 

A  still  more  convincing  experiment  was  carried  out  at  Mt.  Gretna 
as  follows: 

Experiment:  Isolated  trees  were  selected  which  had  cankers  on 
the  trunks  producing  conidial  tendrils,  but  having  no  ascospores 
in  them.  Wounds  were  made  at  various  distances  below  the 
cankers.  Water  was  sprayed  with  an  atomizer  on  the  cankers  and 
allowed  to  run  down  the  trunks  into  the  wounds.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  wounds  treated  in  this  way,  sixteen  developed  cankers  later. 

TABLE  III. 
Showing  the  value  of  conidia  in  water  for  producing  infection. 
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A  much  more  important  part  played  by  the  rain  in  the  spread  of 
the  disease  is-  in  soaking*  up  the  bark  and  the  perithedal  stromata, 
thus  bringing  about  the  proper  conditions  for  the  ejection  of  the 
ascospores.    This  will  be  treated  under  ''Wind  Dissemination.' 
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Sometimes  it  has  been  observed  that  the  ascospores,  instead  of 
shooting,  merely  ooze  out,  and  in  this  case,  the  rain  would  wash 
them  down  and  produce  basal  infection,  just  as  with  the  conidia. 
To  determine  the  power  of  ascospores  to  produce  infection  when 
carried  down  by  the  drops  of  rain  water,  a  set  of  experiments  was 
carried  out  very  similar  to  those  with  conidia.  The  rain  might 
also  splash  the  spores  for  short  distances  or  carry  them  to  trees  that 
are  directly  under  cankers  on  the  higher  trees.  The  results  are  given 
in  Table  IV.  On  the  whole  there  is  need  of  further  experiment  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  rain  to  the  disease. 


TABLE  IV. 


Showing  the  value  of  ascospores  in  water  for  producing  infection. 
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THE  RELATION  OP  INSECTS  TO  THE  DISEASE. 

From  the  time  that  the  disease  was  discovered,  insects  have  come 
in  for  a  large  share  of  the  blame  for  its  spread.  The  main  reason 
for  this  theory  seems  to  be  that  they  are  found  so  abundantly  on 
and  in  the  bark  of  chestnut  trees  and  that  their  galleries  are  common 
in  the  cankered  areas.  But  one  will  look  in  vain  through  the  literature 
for  any  convincing  experimental  data  to  prove  that  they  are 
responsible.  Since  this  was  considered  a  problem  for  the  entomo- 
logist, and  since  there  were  several  entomologists  working  on  it 
in  Pennsylvania,  very  little  work  bearing  on  the  relation  of  insects 
was  done  in  our  laboratories. 

The  insect  most  often  found  in  this  state,  working  in  the  baric  is 
the  little  larva  of  the  "bast  miner.**    When  it  emerges  it  leaves  a 
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neat  little  hole  less  than  0.5  mm.  in  diameter.  Since  these  appeared 
to  be  excellent  places  for  the  fungus  to  gain  an  entrance,  inocula- 
tions were  made  in  them,  with  mycelium,  ascospores  and  conidia 
and  introducing  them  in  various  ways  and  at  different  times  during 
the  Summer.    No  infection  was  ever  secured. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  abroad  that  insects  are  in  the 
habit  of  boring  into  diseased  bark  and  then  going  to  another  place, 
and  boring  another  hole  there,  thus  carrying  the  disease  from  one 
tree  to  the  next.  Competent  entomologists  assure  us,  however,  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  insects  with  such  habits  live  on  the  chestnut. 
Larvae  do  not  leave  their  galleries  until  they  come  out  as  adults, 
and  then  they  come  out  leaving  the  old  pupal  case  behind  them,  or 
else  they  come  out  and  go  into  the  ground  to  pupate,  in  which  case 
also  they  would  not  carry  the  spores  to  other  trees.  There  is  also 
an  idea  current  that  when  the  adults  deposit  their  eggs  they  sting 
or  puncture  the  bark  and  lay  the  eggs  on  the  inside.  Now  as  an  ac- 
tual fact  we  are  informed  that-such  is  not  the  case  but  that  the  eggs, 
as  a  rule,  are  deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  bark,  and  when  the 
larvae  hatch,  then  enter  the  bark  through  microscopically  small 
holes  and  at  so  slow  a  rate,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  very  much  fresh 
bark  is  left  exposed  at  any  one  time.  The  cicada  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  since  it  does  deposit  its  eggs  on  the  inside  and  make 
a  large  wound  in  doing  so,  but  has  never  been  demonstrated  that  a 
cicada  will  oviposit  in  a  diseased  area,  so  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
see  how  the  spores  could  get  on  the  ovipositor  in  the  first  place.  Nor 
are  the  cicadas  sufficiently  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  State  to 
account  for  the  infection.  The  writers  have  had  occasion  to  ex* 
amine  several  thousand  cankers  during  the  summer,  but  have 
never  seen  one  that  was  suspected  of  having  started  from  a  cicada 
wound.  However,  cases  have  been  reported  by  field  men  in  which 
as  high  as  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  lesions  were  found  in  or  about 
cicada  wounds. 

Ants  have  been  accused  and  some  observers  state  that  they  have 
actually  seen  them  eat  the  spore  horns  and  pustules  and  also  carry 
them  about  with  them.  Even  at  that,  this  is  only  secondary  evi- 
dence that  they  produce  new  infections  with  these  spores. 

Experiment:  On  May  8th,  eighteen  ants  were  dug  out  of  a 
canker  and  each  transferred  to  a  sterile  plate  of  potato  agar  and 
permitted  to  run  over  the  plate  for  several  days.  No  colonies  oi 
Endothia  developed  on  the  plates.  This  experiment  was  duplicated 
later  by  R.  D.  Spencer  in  the  laboratories  at  Charter  Oak,  but  with 
negative  results.  Mr.  Spencer  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
this  method  is  at  fault. 
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Experiment:  On  August  7th,  five  vials  of  insects  were  sent  to 
Charter  Oak  from  eastern  Pennsylvania  by  P.  H.  Hertzogi  to  be 
tested  to  see  if  they  had  spores  of  the  fungus  on  them.  These  were 
tested  by  putting  them,  one  at  a  time,  in  tubes  or  melted  agar,  kept 
just  warm  enough  so  that  it  would  not  solidify.  The  tube  was 
then  shaken  and  the  agar  poured  into  sterile  Petri  dishes.  Ants  from 
three  of  the  vials  proved  to  have  the  spores  on  them.  The  spores 
had  been  artificially  placed  on  the  ants  in  one  of  the  vials,  however. 
The  ants  in  the  other  two  had  been  taken  from  the  bark  of  the 
diseased  chestnut  trees  after  a  rain.  This  indicates  that  the  ants  can 
carry  the  spores. 

Experiment:  To  find  out  how  long  spores  will  remain  on  ants. 
On  August  28th,  fifteen  large  ants  were  caught  and  immersed  in 
water,  which  was  milky  with  conidia.  Then  these  were  allowed 
to  run  in  a  bottle  of  earth  and  at  regular  intervals  two  were  taken 
out  and  tested  for  the  presence  of  spores.  The  last  test  was  five 
hours  and  sixteen  minutes  afterward  and  spores  were  still  on  the 
insects.  The  technique  used  was  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
experiment.  This  shows  that  ants  may  retain  the  spores  long 
enough  to  carry  them  some  distance. 

Experiment:  To  determine  whether  ants  eat  the  stromata  of  the 
fungus.  On  August  28th,  fifteen  ants  were  placed  in  a  bottle,  con- 
taining moist  bark  with  perithecial  stromata.  Air  was  admitted 
through  cheesecloth  at  the  top.  They  were  kept  in  there  until  all 
but  two  of  them  starved  to  death.  Examination  showed  that  they 
had  not  eaten  the  pustules.  No  similar  experiment  with  spore  horns 
has  been  tried. 

Many  observers  have  noted  the  fact  that  the  stromata  at  times 
are  found  to  be  all  eaten  out  of  the  bark.  This  has  been  attributed 
to  various  agents,  such  as  birds,  squirrels,  ants,  etc.  This  has  been 
especially  noticed  during  the  past  summer  and  trees  have  been 
found  covered  with  cankers,  but  with  not  a  pustule  remaining.  It 
was  thought  that  the  agent  that  removed  the  stromata  might  be 
responsible  for  spreading  the  disease,  by  carrying  the  spores  to 
healthy  trees.  Mr.  Spencer  worked  on  this  problem  and  found  that 
although  several  insects  occasionally  work  at  the  pustules,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  in  this  locality,  were  eaten  out  by  Leptostylus 
maculata, — one  of  the  Cerambycid  beetles.  These  insects  were  re- 
peatedly put  in  cages,  with  pieces  of  the  bark  containing  stromata, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days  when  not  a  pustule  re- 
mained on  the  bark. 

The  question  next  to  be  answered  was,  whether  the  disease  was 
further  disseminated  by  the  ravages  of  this  insect  or  whether  the 
beetle  was  beneficial  since  it  ate  such  a  large  number  of  spores. 
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Arc  the  spores  digested  and  thus  destroyed  in  the  stomach  of  the 
insect  or  do  they  pass  out  in  the  excreta  to  germinate  on  the  other 
hosts?    Two  sets  of  experiments  were  run  to  determine  this  point. 

Experiment:  The  beetles  were  fed  on  the  stromata  for  five  days 
then  taken  out  and  sterilized  with  phenol  on  the  outside.  Then  the 
viscera  were  removed  with  sterile  needles,  put  in  melted  potato  agar 
and  plated  out  by  the  usual  poured  plate  method.  Numerous 
colonies  of  bacteria  developed  but  no  fungi  at  all.  The  bacterial 
colonies  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  bacteria  thrive  in  the  intes- 
tines of  insects,  as  well  as  higher  animals.  This  experiment  was 
checked  by  the  following : 

Experiment:  After  being  fed  for  a  day  on  the  ascosporic  stro- 
mata five  of  these  insects  were  removed  and  caused  to  excrete  the 
fecal  material  by  a  light  pressure  with  the  forceps  on  the  abdomen. 
This  fecal  material  was  caught  in  sterile  potato  agar  tubes  and 
plated  out  with  the  same  negative  results  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periment. These  experiments  indicate  that  this  insect  may  be  really 
beneficial. 

Mr.  Spencer  and  the  writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  insects 
are  not  important  agents  in  the  spread  of  the  blight,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  produce  wounds  by  which  the  spores  may  enter. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  WIND  TO  THE  SPREAD  OP  THE 

CHESTNUT  BLIGHT. 

Murrill  in  his  first  publication  on  the  blight  (1)  in  June,  1906, 
states  that  the  summer  spores  are  disseminated  by  the  wind.  Out- 
side of  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  winter  spores  are  matured  in 
late  autumn,  this  stage  of  the  fungus  is  entirely  ignored.  From 
that  time  until  1911  almost  every  writer  on  the  chestnut  blight  who 
mentions  dissemination  at  all,  follows  Murrill  in  stating  that  the 
conidia  are  blown  by  the  wind  and  in  ignoring  the  ascospore  stage. 
The  disease  does  spread  in  a  way  that  would  lead  most  observers  to 
suspect  that  the  spores  are  carried  by  the  wind ;  therefore  their  con- 
clusions are  not  remarkable.  It  is  much  easier  to  imagine  the  wind 
blowing  the  spores  off  these  exposed  tendrils  of  the  summer  spores, 
than  out  of  the  perithecia,  which  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
stromata.^  Besides,  the  ascospor^s  were  thought  to  be  developed  in 
the  winter,  while  the  disease  spreads  most  in  the  summer.  But  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  conidia  are  very  sticky  when  wet,  and 
are  cemented  together  in  a  mass  as  hard  as  horn  when  dry,  the 
wind  dissemination  idea  had  to  be  discarded.  The  general  opinion 
concerning  conidia  as  expressed  by  Metcalf  and  Q)llins  (9)  in  Oc- 
tober, 1911,  was  as  follows:  "As  both  kinds  of  spores  are  sticky, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  transmitted  by  wind  except  where 
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they  may  he  washed  down  into  the  dust  and  so  blown  about  with 
the  dust." 

The  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  during  the  last  summer, 
have  led  us  to  believe  that  the  ascospore  stage  is  the  important 
stage  in  the  dissemination  of  the  fungus  and  that  the  wind  is  largely 
responsible  for  its  spread.  The  observations  and  data  upon  which 
these  conclusions  are  based  are  given  below. 

Occurrence  of  the  ascospore  stage. — ^The  ascospores  are  commonly 
called  winter  spores  but  this  name  is  misleading.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  during  the  past  summer  when  ascospores  could  not 
be  found  maturing  in  any  number  of  localities  in  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  other  hand  there  were  "spot  infections'*  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  where  nothing  but  the  summer  stage  could  be  fotmd,  al- 
though the  infection  apparently  was  of  several  years  standing.  A 
comparison  of  a  large  number  of  these  "spot  infections'*  showed  that 
in  general,  where  the  fungus  was  all  in  the  summer  spore  stage, 
young  cankers  were  scarce  and  were  mostly  confined  to  the  young 
growth  about  the  older  infested  trees,  while  in  the  localities  where 
the  winter  stage  was  common,  they  were  more  numerous  and  much 
more  widely  spread  in  the  surrounding  woodland.  These  were  the 
first  observations  that  led  us  to  believe  that  the  ascospores  are  of 
primary  importance  in  spreading  the  disease  from  one  tree  to  an* 
other. 

Ejection  of  the  ascospores. — ^These  spores  are  enclosed  in  a  tongh 
leathery  flask,  the  perithecium,  which  in  turn  is  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  stroma.  In  order  to  get  to  another  tree  and  to  reproduce  the 
disease  there,  they  must  be  removed  from  this  flask  and  get  out 
into  the  air.  The  question  at  once  arises:  How  do  they  get  out? 
In  the  summer  of  1911,  W.  H.  Rankin  (11)  discovered  that  the 
spores  are  forcibly  ejected  from  the  ostioles  of  the  perithecia.  That 
such  is  the  case  can  very  easily  be  demonstrated.  After  a  heavy 
rain  or  after  making  the  bark  very  wet  by  spraying  water  on  it, 
fasten  a  glass  side  on  the  bark  over  mature  perithecia,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  slide  is  only  a  few  fillimeters  from  the  ostioles.  In  a 
short  time  white  blotches  will  appear  on  the  slide  over  certain  of  the 
ostioles  which  are  active.  Examination  under  a  microscope  will 
show  these  to  be  little  heaps  of  ascospores  sticking  to  the  slide. 
The  course  of  the  spores  after  leaving  the  ostioles  can  be  watched 
under  the  low  power  of  the  microscope  or  better  under  a  binocular 
dissecting  microscope.  The  writer  has  also  often  observed  them 
with  only  a  hand  lens.  A  still  better  method  of  watching  them  in 
quantity  and  one  which  has  been  used  successfully  in  our  labora- 
tories is  the  "light-beam*'  method,  which  is  described  by  Buller  in 
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"Researches  on  Fungi."    By  this  method  they  can  be  watched 
with  the  naked  eye,  shooting  out  into  the  air  by  thousands. 

The  relation  of  the  rain  periods  to  the  ejection  of  spores. — ^The 
spores  are  ejected  only  during  periods  of  rain  since  the  bark  must  be 
well  soaked.  To  see  how  often  they  would  shoot  during  the  month 
of  August  under  natural  conditions^  slides  were  suspended  over  30 
groups  of  pustules  on  a  clump  of  trees.  All  of  them  ejected  spores^ 
at  least  once  during  the  month,  and  four  of  them  at  five  different 
dates;  others,  less  often.  The  fact  was  noticed  that  even  after  a 
heavy  rain,  the  spores  would  often  be  ejected  only  from  the  stromata 
on  one  side  of  the  tree,  the  other  side  not  being  sufficiently  drenched 
to  start  the  perithecia. 

Time  required  for  perithecia  to  begin  shooting  spores  after  the 
bark  is  soaked. — ^This,  of  course  will  vary  with  the  moisture  content 
of  the  bark  before  the  soaking  begins.  To  make  conditions  uniform, 
specimens  of  bark  which  had  been  dried  for  three  weeks  in  the 
laboratory  were  used  in  a  number  of  experiments.  They  were 
drenched,  then  put  in  the  bottom  of  Petri  dishes,  into  which  had 
been  poured  a  little  water  to  keep  the  bark  continually  moist.  In  all, 
35  pieces  of  bark  were  used.  Of  these  22  had  shot  spores  within 
two  hours ;  5  began  shooting  in  45  minutes.  The  average  time  for 
the  22  was  1  hour  and  28  minutes.  In  another  set  of  experi- 
ments, fresh  bark  was  brought  in  from  the  woods  and  tested.  The 
variation  was  greater  due  to  the  different  conditions  under 
which  the  bark  was  used.  Several  specimens  ejected  the  spores  in 
less  than  three  minutes  after  they  were  brought  into  the  laboratory. 

The  duration  of  the  shooting  period  following  a  rain« — ^The  fol- 
lowing experiment  gives  data  both  for  answering  this  question  and 
also  additional  data  on  the  one  just  discussed:  Sixty  pieces  of  as- 
cospore  bark  were  soaked  for  15  minutes  and  then  slides  suspended 
over  them  to  detect  the  spores  that  were  shot.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
them  ejected  spores:  The  first  one  started  in  22  minutes,  the  last 
one  in  1  hour  and  55  minutes,  the  average  being  1  hour  and  3 
minutes.  Records  were  taken  of  the  time  they  continued  to  shoot. 
The  shortest  time  was  1  hour  and  20  minutes ;  the  longest,  five  hours 
and  two  minutes;  the  average,  3  hours  and  7  minutes. 

In  another  experiment  a  canker  was  drenched  with  water  in 
the  woods  and  after  it  started  to  shoot,  it  continued  for  2  hours  and 
35  minutes. 

In  a  third  experiment,  a  well  infested  small  log  was  brought  into 
the  laboratory  and  sprayed  with  an  atomizer.  It  began. shooting  in 
44  minutes  and  was  still  shooting  in  places  after  3  hours  and  30 
minutes.    In  this  experiment  it  was  noticed  that,  whenever  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  bark  and  pustules  became  dry,  the  spores  ceased  shooting^. 
We  may  say  then  in  general  that  as  long  after  a  rain  on  the  surface 
of  the  bark  remains  wet,  the  spores  will  continue  to  shoot.  This 
leads  us  to  the  next  question. 

Duration  of  shooting,  if  the  bark  remains  wet. — On  August  18th, 
five  pieces  of  bark  about  1  cm.  square,  were  started  to  shootii^  in  a 
moist  chamber  in  the  usual  way.  Records  were  taken  three  times  a 
day  of  whether  they  were  still  shooting.  One  of  them  became 
covered  with  Pencillium  and  stopped  shooting  after  six  da3rs.  Of 
the  others,  one  continued  shooting  17  days,  one  14  days,  another  22 
days  and  the  last  one,  25  days.  Each  of  these,  however,  occasionally 
missed  a  day  or  part  of  a  day.  Later  experiments  gave  similar 
results  although  no  longer  record  than  25  days  was  ever  obtained. 
Since  it  is  not  likely  that  a  period  of  continuous  rainy  weather 
would  be  longer  than  25  days,  we  may  say  in  general,  that  the  spores 
will  continue  to  shoot  as  long  as  the  bark  is  wet. 

Effect  of  deesication  on  resumption  of  shooting. — On  July  23rd, 
two  .pieces  of  bark  were  started  to  shooting  spores  in  the  regular 
way.  After  it  was  determined  that  they  were  shooting  well,  they 
were  removed  and  thoroughly  dried  for  a  day,  then  tested  again  for 
shooting,  after  which  they  were  dried  for  two  days  and  tested,  etc., 
being  dessicated  alternately  for  one  and  two  days.  For  27  days 
this  experiment  was  continued,  and  on  wetting  each  time,  they  con- 
tinued shooting.  The  experiment  was  discontinued  on  the  19th  of 
August  because  of  contaminations. 

In  a  similar  experiment,  allowing  the  bark  to  dry,  however,  one 
day  between  each  test,  spores  were  ejected  on  every  test  for  14  days. 
In  a  third  experiment  they  were  dried  a  week  between  each  test. 
This  experiment  was  in  progress  four  weeks  and  at  each  test  spores 
were  ejected. 

Distance  to  which  spores  will  be  ejected. — ^W.  H.  Rankin  re- 
ports that  they  will  be  ejected  with  sufficient  force  to  throw  them 
5  mm.  straight  upward.  Numerous  tests  have  been  made  in  our 
laboratories.  In  general  they  will  easily  shoot  from  4  to  7  mm.  and 
often  much  higher.  The  highest  record  secured  as  yet  is  22  mm.  A 
more  important  question  is:  How  far  will  they  shoot  horizontally? 
One  is  surprised  in  watching  the  course  of  the  spores,  by  the 
''light  beam"  method  to  find  that  the  majority  follow  a  rather 
regular  "sporabola,"  as  BuUer  has  named  it ;  some  of  them  seem  to 
be  lighter  and  float  off  further  afield  than  the  others.  The  follow- 
ing experiment  will  give  some  idea  of  their  power  to  shoot  horizon- 
tally when  all  air  currents  are  excluded  as  far  as  possible.  A  piece 
of  shooting  bark  about  5  mm.  square  was  supported  1  inch  above 
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the  edge  of  a  sterile  plate  of  agar,  so  that  the  ostioles  pointed  out 
horizontally  over  the  plate.  All  this  was  done  tinder  a  bell  jar. 
After  allowing  the  perithecia  to  shoot  five  minutes,  the  plate  was  cov- 
ered and  stored  to  see  how  the  colonies  of  the  fungus  would  show 
up.  At  the  end  pf  three  days  508  colonies  of  Endothia  appeared. 
From  the  region  below  the  bark,  diverging  lines  of  closely  crowded 
colonies  appeared  for  30  mm.  Beyond  this  the  colonies  were  irregu- 
larly scattered  over  the  plate.  The  farthest  one  was  89  mm.  from  the 
point  where  the  bark  was  placed. 

These  experiments  show  that  without  doubt,  the  spores  are  shot 
far  enough  into  the  air  so  that  the  wind  will  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  them  up  and  carry  them  to  other  trees. 

Rate  of  ejection  of  spores. — ^The  following  experiment  was  carried 
out  to  determine  the  rate  of  shooting  from  a  single  ostiole.  A  piece 
of  shooting  bark  was  mounted  on  the  stage  of  a  microscope  and 
a  single  ostiole  found,  from  which  spores  were  shot  on  to  the  slide. 
The  spores  on  the  slide  were  counted  and  the  following  data  se- 
cured: 


Slide  Number. 


I. 
a. 
3. 


Tline  of  Espotare. 


30  leooodt*. 
30  leoonds,. 
30  Mooads,. 


Perithecium  A. 


3ia 
109 
103 


Perithecium  B. 


127 
118 

63 


This  gives  us  the  further  data : 

The  greatest  nvmber  of  spores  per  second, 7.1 

The  smallest  number  of  spores  per  second, ^, 2.1 

Average  number  of  spores  per  second, 4.06 


Using  the  average  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  this  would 
give  us  14,000  spores  per  hour  or  at  the  rate  of  345,600  per  day  for 
one  ostiole.  By  watching  the  ostioles  under  the  microscope  each 
discharge  can  be  noted  by  the  breaking  of  the  film  of  water  over  the 
ostiole.  It  has  been  determined  that  with  each  discharge  8  spores 
are  ejected.  Taking  the  average  in  the  table  above,  this  would  give 
us  one  discharge  for  every  two  seconds. 

Another  experiment  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge was  as  follows:  A  canker  on  a  small  trunk  was  dr^ched 
with  water  and  as  soon  as  it  began  discharging  spores  a  10  cm.  plate 
of  sterile  agar  was  exposed  horizontally  under  it  for  five  minutes. 
Nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  colonies  developed 
on  the  plate.  The  actual  number  of  spores,  of  course,  would  be 
much  greater  than  this. 
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Length  of  time  required  for  germinatioii  of  aacoeporee. — In  favor- 
able weather,  ascospores  will  begin  to  germiiiate  usually  within  five 
hours  after  ejection.  The  shortest  record  obtained  in  a  long  series 
of  tests  was  1  hour  and  25  minutes.  At  most  a  spore  would  have  to 
be  kept  moist  only  a  few  hours  to  become  established  in  a  new 
tree. 

As  to  the  mechanics  of  the  process  of  ejection,  very  little  is  known 
and  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  in  our  laboratories.  That  it  is  con* 
nected  with  the  life  of  the  organism  and  not  a  mere  physical  pro- 
cess, is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when  the  spores  are  killed  by  a 
treatment  of  four  minutes  with  formaldehyde  gas,  they  are  no  longer 
ejected  from  the  perithecia. 

Spore  content  of  the  air. — ^To  determine  whether  the  spores  of  the 
blight  fungus  were  really  floating  about  in  the  air  two  methods  were 
used.  Both  of  these  methods  were  first  used  in  badly  infested  tracts 
during  dry  weather,  i.  e.  while  the  trunks  of  the  trees  were  dry.  Over 
one  hundred  plates  were  exposed  and  500  liters  of  air  were  tested 
with  the  aspirator  but  since  not  a  spore  of  Endothia  was  detected, 
it  was  decided  that  if  there  were  any  in  the  air  in  dry  weather,  they 
could  not  be  detected  by  the  methods  used.  Since  it  had  previously 
been  determined  that  the  spores  are  ejected  only  after  rains,  all 
other  tests  were  made  while  the  trunks  of  the  trees  were  wet.  Since, 
however,  it  was  inconvenient  to  have  to  wait  for  rains,  the  trunks 
were  usually  drenched  with  water  by  hand. 

The  aspirator  method  was  the  first  one  tried.  A  15  liter  flask  was 
filled  with  water  and  a  sterile  sugar  tube  put  in  the  opening  at  the 
top.  The  water  was  then  permitted  to  run  out  slowly  through  a 
faucet  at  tHe  bottom.  The  water  in  the  bottle  being  replaced  by  air, 
which  passes  through  the  sterile  sugar  in  the  tube,  any  spores 
that  were  in  the  air,  would  be  retained  by  the  sugar.  The  sugar  was 
then  plated  out  and  the  number  of  spores  per  liter  of  air  calculated 
from  the  number  of  colonies  that  developed  on  the  plates  and  the 
number  of  liters  of  air  drawn  through  the  tube.  The  result  of  a 
number  of  tests  made  in  this  way  are  given  in  Table  V.  In  general, 
this  method  was  not  found  so  satisfactory  as  the  next  one  described, 
but  was  more  accurate  in  giving  more  exact  figures  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  spores  per  unit  quantity  of  air. 
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TABLE  V. 


Showing  the  number  of  Spores  contained  in  tlie  air  as  determined 

by  the  a^nrator  method. 


Number  of  litert  of  air. 

i 
3 

1 

3 

a 

1 

1 

S 

• 

s 

Number  of    tporei    de- 
tected. 

30^  ^ » 

2  ft.  and    s  in-i 

so 

30^  ..« 

I  ft.  aad  II  ia.i 

••«•••••■•••■••■■•«••«• 

la 

S : :.:.. 

4h. 
aft. 

6  iiiw 

IS.  

15, 

••■■••••••«•«■••«•««■«■ 

10 
S3 

IS,  

S  !«>-. 

2  IQm 

6ia^"Z 

aaft.          ...^. 

H  l«- 

6  w., 

I  ft             

aft. 

1  ft. 

5  ft 

15, 

40 

1$, 

5  .  •• 

6  m.. 

15, 

■■•••• ••■••••••■•««•«•«•«••«• ••■••• 

ift! !'.*.'.'."'*"! 

50 

is» r. 

aco 

15 

110 

li 

75 

IS,  

2  ft.                           

85 

1$, , 

I  ft.                           

68 

IS 

J     1  %•                                                     ■•«•«•••■««« 

J  in., 

ito 

IS - ^ 

aio 

Summary:  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  liters  of  air  taken  from 
distances  varying  from  two  inches  to  two  feet  out  from  and  from 
six  inches  to  twenty-two  feet  below  the  canker  gave  a  total  of  1135 
spores^  an  average  of  4.3  spores  per  liter. 

The  second  method  was  as  follows:  Badly  infested  trunks  of 
small  trees  were  brought  into  an  open  place  near  the  laboratory  and 
induced  to  shoot  spores  by  drenching  with  water.  Sterile  plates  of 
chestnut  bark  agar  were  exposed  for  varying  lengths  of  time,  mostly 
so  that  the  wind  blew  from  the  cankers  to  the  plates  and  at  various 
distances.  The  number  of  colonies  of  Endothia  was  counted, 
usually  after  three  days.  If  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  identity 
of  a  colony,  it  was  transferred  to  agar  slants  until  identified  by 
further  growth.  By  this  more  convenient  method,  we  were  able  to 
catch  spores  at  a  distance  of  more  than  50  feet  to  the  windward 
from  the  logs,  but  never  more  than  a  few  inches  against  the  wind. 
No  effort  was  made  to  catch  them  at  greater  distances  than  51  feet, 
but  since  they  could  easily  be  detected  at  that  distance  in  a  moderate 
wind  and  on  a  level  with  the  canker,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  im- 
agine them  carried  for  miles  if  they  were  on  mountains,  as  we  have 
often  found  them,  and  with  a  strong  wind  blowing.  The  results  of 
a  series  of  exposures  is  given  in  Table  VI. 
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TABLE  VI. 


Showing  the  results  of  exposure  of  sterile  agar  plates  near  infested 
trees.  Plates  exposed  so  that  the  wind  blew  from  the  infested  trees 
toward  the  plates. 


Number  of  plates. 


9 


8 


a 
o 

8 

a 

3 


i6. 
15. 
13. 
S3* 

i6, 
5i> 


I    inch 
I    incli 
I    ioch 
1-6    inch 
6-14  inch 
3-30  inch 
3-9    (t. 
9-30  ft. 
30-51  ft. 


3-4    inches 
6-36  inches 


6-36  inches 


M 
V 


3-S 
S-S 
3-»S 

3-30 

3-30 
15-60 
10-80 
ao^ 
60-90 


nun. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min.. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 


•8 

§ 

.3 

s 

i 


7 

7 

31 

77 
44 


8 

I 


39: 


78 
•90 

51 
S 
S 
S 


Exposed  to  side  and  Back  of  the  Trees. 


Back  of  log. 

To  side  of  k«. 

13, 

13-90  inches. 

10-35  nia. 
5-6o  min. 

3 

7 

14, 

1-26  in. 

4 

A  similar  series  of  exposures  with  only  12  plates,  however,  at 
distances  of  only  a  few  inches  was  tried  with  logs  on  which  were 
numerous  conidial  tendrils  but  the  results  were  entirely  negative. 

Inoculations  by  vdnd-bome  spores. — Having  demonstrated  then 
that  the  spores  are  carried  in  great  abundance  by  the  wind,  the  next 
thing  to  be  demonstrated  was  that  these  spores,  falling  into  a  wound 
in  that  condition,  could  produce  infection.  In  order  to  duplicate 
more  nearly  natural  conditions  the  following  plan  was  followed  in 
making  the  inoculations:  Various  kinds  of  wounds  were  made  in 
the  bark  of  healthy  trees.  Then  ascospore  bark  taken  from  cankers 
and  which  had  been  determined  to  be  shooting  spores  was  suspended 
so  that  the  spores  were  ejected  toward  the  wound  in  the  healthy 
tree.  There  was  no  way  for  the  spores  to  get  from  the  diseased  bark 
to  the  healthy  tree,  except  to  pass  through  the  air.  After  exposing 
it  for  a  time,  as  given  in  the  table,  the  wound  was  covered  with 
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cotton  to  prevent  spores  entering  from  any  other  source.  The 
wounds  were  always  made  with  a  sterilized  instrument  and  the  bark 
was  previously  sterilized  by  washing  with  mercuric  chloride  or  for- 
malin. That  this  method  was  entirely  successful  is  demonstrated  by 
the  results  given  in  Tabic  VII. 

TABLE  VII. 
Showing  results  of  inoculating  with  naturally  ejected  ascospores. 


Kind  of  wouDd. 


B 

I 

o 

1 


a 

o 


I 


a 

o 

I 


s 


V-cut ~ 

V-cat,    

V-cut,    

V-cut 

v-cut 

Broken  brancbes,  .. 
Tangential  ilice,  ... 
BniIsM  from  itone, 

V-cnt.    

Longitudinal  slit,  . 
Jagged  knife  eut,  .. 

V-€Ut, 

V-eut, 


I 

1 

I 

1 

i 

i 
i 

i 
} 

i 

1 


tneb, 
inch, 
inch, 
inch, 
ineh,< 
inch, 
Inefa, 
inch«i 
inch, 
inch, 
inch, 
inch, 
inch, 


15  min. 
U  bn. 
15  min. 
1  br. 
Ibr. 
45  min. 

1  br. 

2  bn* 

1   min. 
1   br. 
Umln 

1  br. 

2  bn. 


8U 


160 
188 

m 

60 
12 

m 
ft 

12 


12 
870 
1S6 

25 

2r 

42 

47 

2 

56 

62 
19 


In  another  series  of  inoculations  the  ascospore  bark  was  placed  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  wound  and  a  draft  created  toward  the 
tree  by  a  hand  bellows.  These  inoculations  were  also  successful  as 
indicated  by  Table  VIII. 

TABLE  VIII. 
Showing  results  of  bellows  inoculations. 


Kind  of  wound. 


I 


V-cut, 
V-cut, 
V-cut, 


§1 


2-12  in. 
1-4  ft. 
1-2|  ft. 


1 


.g 

o 

I 


10  min. 
10  min. 
15  min. 


12 

88 

128 


15 
10 
06 


Another  method  of  inoculating  with  dry  ascospores  was  to  crush 
the  ascospore  stromata  in  a  mortar  and  then  blow  the  fine  dust  into 
2 
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the  air  and  let  it  settle  down  into  wounds  which  had  been  made  in 
healthy  trees.    The  results  of  this  series  are  given  in  Table  IX. 

TABLE  IX. 

Showing  results  of  inoculations  made  by  blowing  crushed  ascos- 

pore  stromata  into  the  air. 


Character  of  Wouod. 


B 


Jagged  hole,  - - 280 

Shot  hole,    1» 

Breaking  off  dead  limbs,  .^ 120 

Uittiog  tree  with  blunt  axe,   , — _ - - 100 

Jagged  knife  cut,  _ 200 


47 
U 
7 
T2 
64 


Check  wounds  were  made  in  all  the  three  preceding  series  but 
no  cankers  developed  about  them. 

Another  experiment  to  demonstrate  the  agency  of  the  wind  in 
carrying  the  spores  was  carried  out  as  follows:  Clumps  of  cop- 
pice growth  chestnut  were  selected  in  each  one  of  which  was  one 
or  more  trees  with  ascospore-bearing  cankers.  Wounds  were  made 
on  the  trees  surrounding  the  cankered  one,  these  wounds  facing 
the  cankers  of  the  diseased  tree.  Sterile  implements  were  used  in 
making  the  wounds  and  the  bark  was  previously  sterilized  for  25 
minutes  with  mercuric  chloride.  These  wounds  were  then  covered 
with  fine  meshed  wire  (50  meshes  to  the  inch)  which  was  tacked 
down  with  a  layer  of  cotton  at  the  edge  to  insure  it  against  the  en- 
trace  of  insects.  A  piece  of  cotton  was  tied  very  tightly  just  above 
the  wired  area  to  insure  against  any  spores  being  washed  down 
from  above.  The  intention  of  this  experiment  was  to  exclude  every 
possible  agency  for  transport  of  spores  except  the  wind.  The  cank- 
ered trees  were  drenched  with  water  once  a  day  for  ten  days.  The 
wounds  were  at  a  distance  of  from  one  to  five  feet  from  the  cankers. 
Of  the  559  wounds  made  and  protected  in  this  way,  114  had  de- 
veloped cankers  when  the  screens  were  removed  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  The  wounds  which  were  facing  the  central  canker  showed 
the  greatest  per  cent,  of  infection.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
convincing  of  all  the  inoculation  experiments  with  wind-borne  ascos- 
pores. 
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Summary.  The  following  demonstrated  facts  then  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  wind  is  an  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

1.  Mature  ascospores  can  be  found  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

2.  After  every  rain  these  are  thrown  out  into  the  air  in  countless 
millions. 

3.  They  are  readily  carried  about  by  the"  wind. 

4.  Dry  ascospores  thus  carried  produced  a  high  per  cent,  of  in- 
fection in  almost  any  kind  of  a  wound, 

5.  Wounds  are  very  common  on  chestnut  trees. 

LONGEVITY  OP  THE  SPORES. 

In  stud^in^  the  methods  of  dissemination  of  the  fungus  it  is 
important  to  Know  how  long  the  spores  will  retain  their  power  to 
germinate  and  produce  new  infections.  During  the  summer  the 
writers  began  three  sets  of  experiments  to  answer  the  three  follow- 
ing questions:  How  long  will  ascospores  retain  their  vitality  after 
being  ejected  from  the  perithecia?  How  long,  if  they  remain  dry  in 
the  perithecia?  How  long  will  the  conidia  retain  their  vitality? 
None  of  these  have  been  completely  answered  yet  but  the  results  up 
to  date  are  given  below. 

1.  Ascopores  after  ejection. — Clean  slides  were  suspended  over 
active  ostioles  and  when  clumps  of  ascospores  had  been  deposited  on 
them,  they  were  stored  in  boxes  in  the  laboratory  to  be  tested  at  in- 
tervals for  germination.  The  tests  were  made  by  covering  the  clump 
of  spores  with  a  drop  of  water  and  keeping  the  slide  in  a  moist  cham- 
ber over  night.  On  the  opposite  end  of  each  slide  was  placed  a  drop 
of  water  containing  fresh  ascospores  to  serve  as  a  check.  The  per- 
centages of  germination  were  counted  on  the  following  day.  As  far 
as  possible  all  slides  for  each  series  were  secured  from  the  same  pus- 
tules. The  first  tests  were  made  as  soon  as  the  spores  were  ejected 
and  the  percentages  thus  obtained  may  be  considered  as  additional 
checks  on  the  later  tests.  The  results  of  two  series  are  here  given, 
the  first  being  at  Charter  Oak  and  the  second  at  Mt.  Gretna : 

Charter  Oak. 

At  time  of  ejection  (July  U) _ - j  teat  90%  check  90% 

Alter  lour  weeks - test  16%  check  86% 

After  six  weeks - test  10%  check  96% 

Alter  elyht  weeks,  - test  10%  check  87% 

Alter    thirteen    weeks, test     .09%  check  W% 

Mt.   Gretna. 

At  time  of  ejection  (August  2nd),  _ _ _ test  96%  cheek  96% 

Alter  two  weeks,    test  96%  chedc  96% 

Alter  lour  weeks,  — - test  60%  cheek  97% 

Alter  seven   weeks.   _ - —  test  26%  check  8S% 

Alter  seventeen  weeks,   ^ test  14%  check  81% 
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2.  Ascospores  in  the  perithecia. — Bark  containing  mature  ascos- 
pores  was  stored  in  open  boxes  in  the  laboratory.  The  results  of 
three  series,  in  which  the  same  technique  as  in  the  preceding  series 
was  employed,  are  as  follows : 

Ascospores  from  bark  collected  at  Charter  Oak,  June  25tb,  ger- 
minated to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent,  after  fifteen  weeks  (October 
8th).    Checks  gave  95  per  cent,  germination. 

Ascospores  from  bark  collected  at  Mt.  Gretna  on  June  28tli.  ger- 
minated to  the  extent  of  65  per  cent,  after  twenty-three  weeks 
(December  6th).    Checks  gave  83  per  cent,  germination. 

Ascospores  from  bark  collected  at  Charter  Oak  May  10th  ger- 
minated to  the  extent  of  64  per  cent,  after  29  weeks  (December  3rdy. 
Checks  gave  69  per  cent,  germination. 

3.  Conidia. — To  test  the  longevity  of  conidia  kept  dry  an  ex- 
periment was  carried  out  as  follows:  Spore  horns  were  collected 
from  trees  in  the  woods  on  June  27th  and  stored  in  the  laboratory  in 
vials  with  cheese  cloth  tied  over  the  tops.  On  July  25th  they  gave  a 
fair  per  cent,  of  germination  in  rain  water  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Since,  however,  this  method  was  not  reliable  and  since  they 
could  not  be  germinated  in  ordinary  water,  the  next  test,  four  weeks 
later,  was  by  making  streaks  on  agar  slants.  Six  streaks 
gave  successful  cultures.  On  September  13th  (11  weeks) 
they  were  tested  by  placing  bits  of  the  spore  horns  on  sterile  twigs  in 
test  tubes.  Five  inoculations  made  in  this  way  gave  just  as  good 
cultures  as  the  checks  made  with  fresh  conidia.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  by  this  method  at  the  end  of  15  weeks  and  again  at  the 
end  of  19  weeks.  There  is  no  doubt  then  that  conidia  can  produce 
infection  after  being  kept  dry  in  the  spore  horn  stage  for  19  weeks. 

All  of  these  experiments  are  still  in  progress  and  much  longer 
records  are  anticipated. 


INOCULATION  AND  GROWTH  EXPERIMENTS 

Many  important  questions  in  regard  to  the  life  history  of  Endothia 
parasitica  have  never  been  answered.  Too  many  statements 
have  been  based  on  mere  casual  observations  on  natural  cankers.  We 
have  very  little  actual  data  on  the  rate  of  growth  for  various  months 
of  the  year,  how  soon  after  inoculation  the  pycnidia  appear,  when 
the  perithecia  develop,  what  parts  of  the  host  can  be  infected,  etc. 
Several  thousand  inoculations  have  been  made  at  different  times  and 
under  different  conditions  to  settle  some  of  these  points. 
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RATE  OP  GROWTH  OP  THE  CANKERfi  PER  MONTH. 

After  inoculation  the  canker  usually  begins  to  show  in  two  weeks 
if  the  inoculation  is  made  with  canker  tissue  or  with  mycelium  from 
a  culture.  If,  however,  it  is  made  with  ascospores  or  conidia  it  shows 
very  little,  until  from  three  to  five  weeks.  Often  no  growth  seems 
to  take  place  for  several  months,  then  it  suddenly  begins  to  grow. 
Such  cases  are  the  exception,  however,  and  not  the  rule.  After  the 
inoculation  had  been  made  from  two  weeks  to  a  month,  depending 
on  the  method,  a  white  line  was  painted  around  the  edge.  At  the 
end  of  each  succeeding  month,  the  canker  was  again  outlined.  Thus 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  have  a  complete  monthly  record  of 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cankers.  The  growth  up  and  down  the 
tree  is  more  rapid  than  that  around  the  tree  so  that,  no  matter  how 
the  inoculation  is  made,  the  canker  soon  becomes  oval  in  shape.  The 
rate  of  growth  up  and  down  the  tree  also  varies  greatly, — ^much 
more  than  that  around  the  trunk.  It  seems  to  depend  a  great  deal 
on  the  nature  of  the  wound  and  the  condition  of  the  tree.  This  fac- 
tor, however,  is  not  so  important.  What  we  wish  to  know  is :  How 
fast  does  it  grow  around  the  tree?  It  is  the  girdling  that  kills  and 
not  the  longitudinal  growth.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  the  records 
for  six  months.    These  are  given  in  Table  X. 

TABLE  X.     ^ 

Showing  the  monthly  rate  of  growth  of  cankers  in  summer  of  1912. 

Using  transverse  diameter  of  the  cankers. 


Month. 


»^ 

S„- 

C 

«> 

• 

•«-• 

C 

&>g 

1        "^ 

a 

1         o 

1 

i          » 

JSy - I  81            1.887 

JtfJ,    . 200           2.779 

Oetober.    "" 

NoTember.   


BB 


2.8M 
1.840 
1.90 


These  are  averages  for  a  large  number  of  cankers.  Individual 
cases  showed  growth  sometimes  more  than  twice  as  great,  but  in 
general,  the  variation  was  slight.  It  will  "be  noticed  that  the  greatest 
growth  was  during^  the  months  of  July  and  August,  which  were  very 
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warm  months  with  an  abundance  of  rainfall,  while  September  and 
June  were  much  cooler.  There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  a 
canker  will  girdle  a  large  tree  in  one  year.  A  table  is  given  show- 
ing the  length  of  time  it  would  take  for  a  canker,  growing  all  the 
time  at  the  rate  they  did  in  August  of  this  year,  to  girdle  a  tree  of  a 
given  diameter  (Table  XI).  However,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
cankers  will  grow  at  this  rate  during  the  winter,  so  that  it  is  likely 
that  it  would  take  much  longer  than  this. 

TABLE  XL 

Showing  the  time  it  would  take  a  canker  to  girdle  a  tree  at  the  rate 

they  grew  in  August,  1912 


Diameter  of  tree. 


Time  required  to  girdle  tree. 


1  incb,  .. 

2  indies » 

3  iDchee, 

4  inches, 
8  Inches, 

12  inches. 


2   months    and    12   dajs, 
6  months  and  19  days. 
8  monfShs  and  12  days. 

11  months  and    9  days. 

22  months   and  16  days. 

34  months  and    0  days. 


TIME  OF  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  FRUITING  STAGES. 
There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  whether  the  winter  or 
ascospore  stage  was  developed  on  cankers  during  the  first  year, 
also  as  to  the  time  it  takes  for  the  two  stages  to  appear.  Records 
have  been  and  are  being  kept  on  over  two  thousand  cankers  to  de- 
termine these  points.  The  records  of  average  plots  which  have  com- 
pleted the  cycle,  are  given  in  Table  XIL 

TABLE  XIL 

Showing  the  stages  of  development  of  the  fungus  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1912.    From  artificial  inoculations. 


o 


a 
o 

3 

O 

a 


Method. 


a 
o 

1 

o 
n 


z 


s 

« 

I 

S 

OD 

ja 

4* 

U 

o 

K 

%4 

o 

a 

< 


s 

a 


o, 


4. 

8 

10 

12 *- 

23 

W.- 

33 

r  •■  ■    ' 


May  29. 

June  9, 
Jane  9, 
June  11 . 
June  26, 
June  27, 
July  12, 


Diseased    tissue    in    slit, 

DiMeasofl  tisMue  in  .slit,  

AMcospores  in  stab,   

Conidia   in   stab,    

Disoased  ti.ssue  in  slit,  ... 

Disenised   tissue   in    slit,    _. 

Diseased  tissue  in  slit, 


SI 
TO 
IM 
90 
35 
47 


July    11. 

July     6, 

July   as 

(No    data) 

July    26, 

(No  data) 


20  I  Sept.    6,. 


Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

ScDt. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


3 

3 
1 

6 
S 

4 
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In  general  it  may  be  said  tfiat  under  natural  conditions  in  the 
summer  time  the  spore  horns  will  be  developed  in  from  three  to  six 
weeks,  and  that  the  winter  or  ascospore  stage  will  develop  in  ten 
weeks  or  more.  The  fact  that  the  perithecial  stage  on  all  these  plots 
appeared  in  September  and  October  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  the  approach  of  winter  had  any  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  this  stage.  There  has  been  no  time  during  the  summer 
when  developing  perithecia  could  not  be  found  in  some  localities.  In 
cultures  on  agar  the  conidia  are  produced  more  quickly.  On  potato 
agar,  they  are  almost  always  developed  in  less  than  two  weeks 
from  conidial  streaks.  They  have  been  developed  in  six  days  from 
ascospores  caught  on  chestnut-agar  plates  after  being  naturally 
ejected  from  the  perithecia. 

COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  OP  THE  FUNGUS  ON  YOUNG  AND  OLD  BARK. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  fungus  grows  as  rapidly  on 
the  heavy  barked-trunks,  as  on  the  thinner-barked  younger  trees 
and  branches,  twenty  inoculations  were  made  in  old  trees  with  heavy 
rough  bark.  At  the  same  time,  78  inoculations  were  made  close 
by  in  thin-barked  trees.  Since  the  bark  on  the  old  trees  did  not  show 
any  depressions  where  the  cankers  were,  they  could  not  be  outlined, 
and  the  monthly  growth  of  the  two  plots  compared.  Therefore  at 
the  end  of  twelve  weeks  the  bark  was  peeled  from  the  cankers  on 
the  old  trees  and  the  cankers  measured  on  the  cambium.  It  was 
noticed,  however,  that  the  fungus  spread  somewhat  more  rapidly  in 
the  bark  of  the  heavy  barked  trees  than  in  the  cambium,  so  the  fig- 
ures are  a  little  less  than  the  real  dimensions  of  the  cankers.  The 
average  for  the  twenty  cankers  was  13.22  xS.58  cm.  The  average 
for  the  78  cankers  on  the  thin  barked  trees  was  14.3x9.7  cm.  Ac- 
cording to  these  figures  the  growth  is  a  little  more  rapid  on  the  thin 
barked  trees. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  FUNGUS  ON  LEAVES  AND  BURS. 

Up  to  the  present,  it  has  never  been  found  growing  on  either 
of  these,  and  all  attempts  to  inoculate  green  leaves  and  green 
burs  have  been  unsuccessful.  Dead  burs  and  dead  leaves,  however, 
in  moist  chambers  have  been  sucessfuly  inoculated  as  given  under 
the  heading,  "Man  as  the  Disseminator."  Seasoned  dead  wood  was 
also  inoculated  and  the  fungus  successfully  grown  on  it. 

GROWTH  ON  THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  CHESTNUTS. 

That  it  will  grow  on  exposed  roots  just  the  same  as  on  the  bases 
of  the  trees  is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  Inoculations  made 
on  exposed  roots  were  just  as  successful  as  those  on  the  trunks.    To 
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determine  whether  it  would  also  grow  on  subterranean  roots  18  in- 
oculations were  made  on  June  27th,  and  the  roots  again  covered  with 
earth.  The  parasite  appeared  to  grow  in  all  cases,  but  did  not  pro- 
duce typical  cankers.  The  invaded  areas  became  soggy  and  the 
growth  was  apparently  very  slow.  Isolations  from  the  soggy  areas 
however,  gave  pure  cultures  of  Endothia. 

GROWTH  ON  THE  GREEN  SHOOTS  OP  THE  CURRENT  TEAR. 

Murrill  (1)  docs  not  believe  that  the  shoots  of  the  first  year  be- 
come infected.  So  far  as  the  literature  shows,  no  one  has  ever  found 
blight  on  them,  or  successfully  inoculated  them.  The  following  ex- 
periments give  the  results  obtained  at  Charted  Oak  on  this  point. 

Experiment:  Inoculation  of  sterilized  first  year  twigfs.  Fifteen 
fresh  pieces  of  first  year  twigs  were  sterilized  in  test  tubes  by  wash- 
ing in  a  0.5  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  and  inoculated  as  foUo'ws: 

Five  with  conidia.    Four  were  successful. 

Four  with  diseased  bark.    Three  were  successful. 

Six  with  agar  culture.    All  were  successful. 

The  growth  on  all  of  these  was  characteristic  for  Endothia  and 
differed  very  little  from  cultures  on  older  twigs  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. This  proved  that  failures  to  produce  infection  of  first  year 
twigs  were  not  due  to  any  injurious  substance  in  the  twigs  them- 
selves. 

Experiment :  Inoculations  of  first  year  sprouts  in  the  woods.  The 
methods  of  inoculation  and  the  results  are  given  in  Table  XIII.  The 
cankers  produced  were  typical  in  every  way.  Some  of  the  sprouts 
had  already  died  from  the  cankers  when  the  plot  was  destroyed. 
This  proves  beyond  question  that  cankers  can  be  produced  on  first 
year  twigs,  but  offers  no  explanatior  of  why  they  are  so  rarely  found 
there  in  nature. 

TABLE  XIII. 

Showing  results  of  inoculation  in  first  year  shoots. 
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00MPARI80K  OF  SUSOBFTIBILITY  OF  TBEBS  IN  THE  OPBN  AND  IN 

DBNSB   WOODS. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  trees  in  dense  woods  would  be 
more  easily  attacked  on  account  of  better  moisture  conditions.  Plots 
were  therefore  selected  in  dense  coppice  and  check  plots  in  open 
places,  where  the  trees  were  trimmed  high  and  were  far  apart  and 
no  underbrush  around  them.  Here  they  would  have  plenty  of  op- 
portunity for  air  currents  and  abundance  of  sunlight.  These  were 
inoculated  on  the  same  day.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  XIV. 
This  summer  has  been  very  moist  and  the  results  might  be  different 
on  an  average  year,  but  certainly  the  results  here  do  not  argue  for 
much  advantage  of  either  location  over  the  other.  One  fact  how- 
ever was  observed  in  this  series  of  inoculations  which  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Where  the  inoculation  wound  is  made  in  a  tree  in  the  open, 
a  callus  begins  to  form  at  once  and  for  several  weeks  one  is  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  tree  has  succeeded  in  excluding  the  invader. 
There  is  evidently  a  continued  struggle  between  the  host  and  the 
parasite  and  if  we  were  dealing  with  a  less  virulent  parasite,  the 
struggle  would  undoubtedly  result  in  favor  of  the  former.  But  the 
fungus  gradually  works  in  under  the  callus  and  soon  becomes  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  rarely  that  a 
callus  is  formed  where  the  tree  is  in  dense  woods. 

TABLE  XIV. 

Showing  the  difference  in  susceptibility  of  trees  in  the  open  and 

trees  in  dense  woods. 

Open  Woods. 
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Aug,  15,. 

Aug,  16,. 


Mjeellnm  from  enttore  In  slit, 
OooldJa  in  water  In  V-cnts,  .. 
AaeoepoNe  in  water  In  V-cati, 
AMoipom  In  water  in  V-cnts, 
Dlieased  tiMoe  in  slits,  


86 

n 
m 
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8B.6 
78.8 
£6.6 
44.4 
100.0 
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Dense  Coppice. 


a 
o 


Metbod  of  Inoeulatloii. 


a 

o 

I 

i 


S 

3 


9 


JaQe27, 
jQ2ie27, 
Aug.  5, 
Aug.    5, 


51 
51 


Mycelium  from  culture  In  8Ut» 

Diseased  tissue  in  slit 

Conidia  in  water  in  V-cutt,  .. 
Ascofipores  in  water  in  V-eutt, 


40 

80  I 
80 


75.0 
100.0 
50.00 

flO.O 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ALTITUDE  AND  WATER  CONTENT  OF  THE  SOIL  ON 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  FUNGUS. 

Some  observers  have  noticed  that  the  blighted  trees  are  always 
on  low  land;  others  have  observed  that  they  are  always  on  the  side 
of  the  slope;  others  that  they  are  alw^ays  up  high  on  dry  ground. 
The  theory  that  the  water  content  of  the  tree  determines  its  sus- 
ceptibility, has  also  been  advocated.  The  laboratory  and  experi- 
mental plots  at  Charter  Oak  are  admirably  located  to  test  out  these 
theories.  Along  Shavers  Ci'cek,  below  the  laboratory,  there  are 
marshy  places  where  the  roots  of  the  chestnut  trees  have  not  been  out 
of  the  water  all  summer.  The  woods  is  dense  and  conditions  could 
not  be  invented  where  the  water  content  of  the  trees  would  be 
higher.  Back  of  the  laboratory,  Lead  Ridge,  a  dry  rock  ridge  of 
Tussey  Mountains,  rises  about  1200  feet  above  Shavers  Creek  and 
is  covered  with  chestnut  trees.  They  grow  under  very  dry  condi- 
tions at  the  summit  and  there  are  all  intermediate  conditions  on  the 
slopes.  Plots  were  inoculated  under  all  these  conditions.  The 
methods  and  results  are  given  in  Table  XV. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  indicate  that  the  altitude  and  soil 
drainage  have  very  little  to  do  with  llic  susceptibility  of  the  host  or 
rate  of  growth  of  the  fungus. 
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TABLE  XV. 

Showing  the  effect  of  moisture  and  altitude  on  the  growth  of  the 

fungus. 


o 


20t 

fsn 

IS* 


a 
o 


3 

o 

a 


s 


June  27, 
June  27, 
June  7, 
June  is, 
Jane  IS, 
June  21, 


I 


a 

9 


40 
40 
54 
80 
44 


Location. 


Summit  of  dry  lidffe  1200  ft.. 
Summit  of  dry  ildve  1200  ft.. 

Half  way  up*  tbe  ridffe,   

Half  way  up  the  ridge,  ! 

Half  way  up  the  ridie,  i 

Marsh  near  creek,    


I    Growth  per  month. 


100.0 

96.3 
80.8 
96.6 

98.7 


1.00 

2.68 

1.66 

2.88 

2.66 

8.10 

8.56 

8.60 

2.21 

2.60 

2.21 

8.10 

2.14 
1.82 
2.78 
2.78 
2.90 
2.46 


'Inoculations   made   by   placing   canker   tissue   in   longitudinal   slit. 

tinoculations  made  by  placing  mycelium  from  culture  (No.  81  Oharter  Oak)  in  longitudinal 
slit. 
llnoculationa  made  by  plaelng  mycelium  from  culture  (No.  82  Mt.  Qretna)  in  longitndlMl  lUt. 

ENDOTHIA  PARASITICA  ON  OTHER  HOSTS. 

NATURAL  OCCURRENCE. 

This  fungus  is  known  to  cause  a  serious  disease  only  on  chest- 
nut. During  last  summer,  however,  a  fungus  which  was  in  all 
outward  appearance  the  same,  has  been  collected  and  sent  to  us  or 
has  been  found  by  the  writers  on  the  following  hosts: 

Quercus  velutijia    (Black  Oak). 
Qtbei'cua  alha   (White  Oak). 
Quercus  prinus   (Chestnut  Oak). 
Rhus  typIUna    (Staghorn  Sumac). 
Acer  rubrum  (Red  Maple). 
Garya  ovwta  (Shag-bark  Hickory). 

The  fungus  was  isolated  from  all  of  these  except  Quercus 
prinus  They  were  cultured  on  various  media  and  as  far  as  their 
culture  characters  are  concerned,  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  regular  Endothia  parasitica^  on  chestnut. 

In  most  of  the  cases  where  it  was  on  other  hosts  it  was  growing 
as  a  saprophyte,  seeming  to  prefer  fire-scorched  or  lightning-killed 
trees.  In  two  cases,  however,  on  the  white  oak,  it  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  parasite,  plainly  pushing  out  into  the  living  tissue. 
So  many  of  these  specimens  were  sent  in  and  there  was  such 
general  interest  in  them,  that  it  was  decided  to  run  a  set  of  experi- 
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ments  to  determine  whether  the  fungus  was  the  same  on  all  these 
hosts,  whether  it  was  the  same  as  that  on  the  chestnut,  whether  they 
would  infect  chestnut  and  whether  the  regular  Endothia  would  in- 
fect the  hosts  from  which  each  was  isolated.  These  experiments  and 
the  results  are  given  below. 


GROWTH  ON  8TBRILIZBD   TWIGS   OF  VARIOUS 

Experiment:  To  determine  whether  the  chestnut  blight  fungus 
would  grow  on  sterilized  twigs  of  other  species  than  chestnut 
Twigs  of  the  following  species  were  used : 

Castanea  dentata  (Chestnut). 
Querous  alha  (White  Oak). 
Quercua  prinus   (Chestnut  Oak). 
Qtiercus  macrocarpa  (Burr  Oak). 
Quercus  velutina    (Black  Oak). 
Quercus  rubra   (Red  Oak). 
Quercus  coccinea    (Scarlet  Oak). 
Rhiis  typhina  (Staghorn  Sumac). 
Nyssa  sylvatica   (Sour  Gum). 
Acer  rubruvh   (Red  Maple). 
Liriodendron  tuUpifera    (Yellow  Poplar). 
Juglana  nigra  (Black  Walnut). 
Garya  ovata   (Shagbark  Hickory). 

Pieces  of  these  twigs,  about  three  inches  long,  were  put  in  test 
tubes  with  wet  cotton  in  the  bottom,  plugged  and  steam  sterilized. 
Six  tubes  of  each  species  were  used,  two  inoculated  with  conidia,  two 
with  ascospores,  and  two  with  mycelium  from  culture.  The  fungus 
grew  on  all  of  them  and  also  produced  pycnidia  regardless  of  how 
they  were  inoculated.  The  growth  on  all  the  oaks,  on  sour  g^m 
and  on  sumac  was  just  as  rapid  and  as  vigorous  as  on  the  chestnut 
twigs.  On  the  others,  however,  the  growth  was  much  slower  and  not 
so  luxuriant.  This  experiment  was  duplicated  in  two  laboratories 
with  the  same  results.  Twigs  of  other  species  were  not  tried,  but  in 
all  probability  it  would  grow  on  other  twigs  besides  those  mentioned. 

INOCULATIONS  ON  CHESTNUT  WITH  STRAINS  FROM  OTHBR  HOSTS. 

Experiment:  To  determine  whether  the  strains  isolated  from 
other  hosts  would  produce  typical  cankers  on  chestnut.  The  isola- 
tions were  made  in  each  case  from  the  original  host,  either  from 
spore  horns  or  from  the  diseased  tissue,  which  was  transferred  to 
potato  agar.  Pieces  of  this  agar  were  then  introduced  into  slits  in 
the  bark  as  in  our  regular  inoculations.  The  strain  from  hickory 
has  not  been  used  since  it  was  isolated  too  late  in  the  season.  The 
results  of  the  inoculations  are  given  in  table  XVI. 

The  cankers  produced  were  in  every  way  typical,  and  grew  with  a 
vigor  and  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the  strains  isolated  from  the 
chestnut.  There  is  therefore,  no  doubt  that  these  strains  are  the 
reerular  chestnut  bligfht  fungfus. 
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TABLE  XVI. 

Showing  results  of  inoculations  on  chestnut  with  strains  of  the 

fungus  from  other  hosts. 


s 
S 


Host  from  wMeb  isolated. 


Inc.  U. 


r»  ••«• 


Blsek  Otk, 

Wliite  Otk, 

Bomae  (Sta^ioni).  — 
Bed  Maple,   


w—^»  *  m  w«B^iM^«  «K  «  M»«^^av^  I 


90 
10  ! 


96.6 
86.9 
96.0 
76.0 


INOCULATIONS  WITH  BNDOTHIA  ON  HOSTS  OTHER  THAN  CHESTNUT. 

Experiment :  To  determine  whether  Endothia  parasitica  can  be 
inoculated  into  other  hosts  and  made  to  produce  typical  cankers 
there.    The  mehods  and  results  of  these  inoculations  are  given  in 

Table  XVII. 

TABLE  XVII 

Showing  the  results  of  inoculation  with  Endothia  parasitica  on  hosts 

other  than  chestnut. 


I 


Method. 


a 

o 


B 

«M 

o 

I 


<4 


S 


Juno  ID. — I  11 

Jima  fir.....^...i  99 

Jme  tB» ;  n 

Jme  19» 14 

Jtne  18, A14 

July   11 81 

Jnljr    12 86 

Jnljr    ]» 87 

Jiily   19 87 

July   19. 8T 

JiUj.  19. 8T 

Jul?    19 87 

Jnlj    19. 8T 

July    10 87 

July   19 87 

Jitfy  19, fr 

JWy    19. 87 

July    19. 87 

July  19, 87 

JUy   90 40 

JMy  90, ii 

My  88, n 


Obaataak  oak,. 
Bed  maple. — 
Blade  oak,  ... 
White  oak,  ... 
Simiae,  ......— 

Bmnae,  — — — 
YeDow  poplar,  . 
Oheetniit  oak,  . 
Ohertnot  oak,  . 

HIdtory,  

Hickory, 

Hickory.  

Hickory.  

Seailet  oak.  .. 
Scarlet  oak.  .. 
Scarlet  oak,  .. 
Black  oak,  ... 
Blade  oak.  ... 
Blade  oak,  ... 
White  oak.  — 
Bteekoak 


Diseased  tfuoe  in  ilit, ..... 

Diseased  tissue  in  slit 

Mycelium  from  cultnie  in  slit, 
Ascospores  in  stab  protected. 
Ascospores  in  stab.     Unpro- 
tected. 

Diseased  tissue  in  slit, 

Diseased  tissue  in  slit. 

Ascospores  In  V-cut, 

Oonidia  In  V-cut,   

Oonldia  in  V-cut 

Ascospores  in  V-cut 

Mycelium  from  culture  in  slit. 

Diseased  tissue  in  sUt.   

Ascospores  In  V-cut, 

Oonldia  in  V-cut, 

Diseased  tissue  in  silt, 

Diseased  tissue  in  sUt, 

Conldia  in  V-cuts, ., 

Ascospores  in  V-cuts, 

Msrcellum  from  culture, . 

Mycelium  from  coltore,  ...... 

Myoettnm  from  cnltura,  ...«. 


I 
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90 
61 


78.4 


8S 

71.0 

29 

88 

..  ..M*...  w 

80 

.......... 

28 

27 
10 
19 
18 
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0 
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12 

18 

10 
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The  figures  representing  the  percentages  of  successful  inoculation 
in  this  table  do  not  accurately  represent  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments.   In  no  case  were  typical  cankers  produced  as  on  the  chestnut. 
The  inoculation  was  judged  to  be  successful,  when  the  spore  horns 
of  the  fungus  were  produced  on  the  bark  of  the  inoculated  tree.. 
This  in  all  cases  did  not  mean  that  it  was  growing  there  as  a  parasite. 
A  wound  is  always  necessary  in  making  an  inoculation,  and  there  is 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  fungus  to  grow  as  a  saprophyte  on  the 
injured   tissue   about  the   wound.     This   condition   was   especially 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  hickory,  black  oak  and  scarlet  oak.    The 
growth  on  the  white  oak  and  chestnut  oak  was  nearest  like  that  on 
the  chestnut.    The  fan-shaped  areas  of  mycelium  were  found  plainly 
advancing  into  the  healthy  tissue  and  there  was  an  abundance  of 
spore  horns.    The  outline  of  the  cankers  continued  to  advance  slowly 
for  from  eight  to  ten  weeks.    After  that  the  fungus  was  apparently 
holding  its  own,  but  ceased  to  advance.     As  yet  no  oak  tree  has 
been  found  killed  by  the  fungus.     The  growth  on  the  sumac  is 
entirely  different  from  that  on  chestnut  or  on  oak.    No  fan-shaped 
areas  were  found,  but  an  abundance  of  spore  horns,  and  also  super- 
ficial pycnidia  were  produced  on  the  edges  of  the  inoculation  wounds. 
The  rate  of  growth  varied  with  the  condition  of  the  host.    Where 
the  host  was  apparently  in  poor  condition  the  growth  was  very 
rapid.    Two  trees  of  this  kind  were  killed  during  the  summer. 

The  ability  of  this  organism  to  live  as  a  saprophyte  on  other 
hosts  is  well  illustrated  on  the  infested  woodlot  previously  men- 
tioned at  Anderson,  Pennsylvania.  This  mixed  stand  of  chestnut 
and  chestnut  oak  was  cut  in  the  early  spring  of  1912.  When  the 
writers  inspected  the  tract  the  following  October,  the  characteristic 
reddish,  flattened  pycnidia  were  found  on  the  top  of  almost  every 
stump,  irrespective  of  whether  it  was  chestnut  or  oak.  Many  of 
the  dead  tops  of  the  trees  also  had  an  abundance  of  the  pustules  of 
the  blight  fungus  on  them. 

SUMMARY. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  indicate  that  the  fungus  is  a 
\^  cak  parasite  on  white  oak,  chestnut  oak  and  sumac.  It  has  not 
shown  any  parasitic  tendencies  on  any  of  the  other  species  tried. 
Its  attacks  on  the  other  trees  is  of  practical  importance,  only  in 
that  they  may  he  the  means  of  keeping  the  fungus  over  in  a  locality 
where  the  diseased  chestnut  has  all  been  destroyed. 
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Colonies  of  the  blight  fungus  on  agar  plate  resultlug  from  naturally  ejected 
ascosporeB.  Bark  with  active  pertthecla  placed  one  Inch  above  the 
plate  over  the  dark  line  at  bottom  of  plate.    Each  black  point  Indicates 


vtng  thp  necka  of  the  perlthpcia. 


Hypertropliy  type  of  c 


Cankers  showing  atromata. 


Stromata  sho.vlng  the  npcks  ot  the  pertthpcla. 


Hypertrophy  type  of  c 


Cankers  showing  Btromata. 


iDoculatloD  with  ascosporee  In  stab  In  the  bark. 


Artificial  wind  inoculation  with  bellows. 


Testing  the  carrying  power  o(  the  wind.    Sterile  plates  exposed  on  tripod  at 

the  right.    Active  perltbecia  on  the  ur'"'--  ' •  ""-  '"-     ""--"-'  — 

Ins  Irom  the  logs  toward  the  plates. 
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Logging  experiment  at  HL  Oretna,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 
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THE  CHESTNUT  BLIGHT  FUNGUS  AND  A 
RELATED  SAPROPHYTE 

By  P.  J.  and  H.  W.  ANDERSON 


INTRODUCTION. 


When  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Rlight  Commission  under- 
took to  determine  the  extent  of  the  blight  disease  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, they  were  confronted  with  a  i)uzzling  condition  of  what  was 
apparently  the  blight  in  a  few  of  the  extreme  south  western  counties. 
In  these  localities  a  fungus  was  found  quite  commonly  on  the 
chestnut  trees,  which  superficially,  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  true  blight  fungus,  but  it  was  apparently  causing  no  serious 
injury  to  the  trees.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  fungus  was  usually 
found  only  on  stumps  and  dead  parts  of  the  trees,  one  other  pecu- 
liarity was  noticed.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
true  blight  is  the  presence  of  fan-shaped  areas  of  fungous  mycelium 
in  the  bark  on  the  scalloped  advancing  edge  of  the  canker.  These 
areas  are  entirely  absent  in  the  bark  of  the  trees  infested  by  the 
^'Western  or  ConneMsville  Fungus" — by  which  name  we  shall  des- 
ignate the  fungus  occurring  in  thesf^  s(»uihwcstern  counties.  Mr. 
J.  K.  Hibbs,  supervisor  of  this  southwestern  district,  being  in  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  fungus,  submitted  specimens  to  all  the  lead- 
ing pathologists  who  have  concerned  themselves  with  this  disease. 
They  uniformly  agreed  that  this  fungus  was  the  true  blight  organ- 
ism, Diaporthe  parasitica,  as  we  shall  call  it  in  this  paper.  Micro- 
scopic examinations  were  made,  but  if  any  differences  were  noticed, 
they  were  ascribed  to  local  conditions,  immaturity  of  the  specimens 
or  various  other  causes.  Many  theories  were  advanced  to  explain 
its  peculiar  behavior  in  this  district.  Some  believed  that  it  was  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  coal  smoke  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  region. 
Others  thought  the  trees  there  were  more  healthy  and  therefore  more 
resistant.  Still  others  considered  it  a  saprophytic  strain  of 
Diaporthe  parasitica,  while  some  advanced  the  theory  that  this  was 
the  saprophytic  progenitor  of  the  deadly  eastern  parasite.    No  light 
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was  thrown  on  the  relation  of  these  fungi  at  the  Harrisburg  con- 
ference in  February  of  last  year,  although  the  existence  of  a  so-called 
saphrophytic  strain  was  mentioned  by  several  speakers.*  The  un- 
certainty about  the  relation  of  these  forms  has  given  rise  to  much 
confusion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  blight. 

With  this  puzzling  condition  of  aflPairs  confronting  the  Commis- 
pion,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  vrestern 
problem  and  for  (his  purpose  a  field  laboratory  was  located  at  Con- 
uellsville,  where  the  so-called  western  fungus  was  quite  eom'^ion. 
The  results  of  the  investigation  carried  out  at  this  laboratory  are  set 
foHh  m  the  following  pages. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON*  THE  NATURAL  HABIT  AND  HABITAT  OF  THE 

FUNGUS. 

In  external  macroscopic  appeiarance  this  fungus  resembles 
Diaporthe  parasitica  in  all  its  stages  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
in  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  this  fungus  in  the  field,  ex- 
cept by  the  absence  of  the  areas  of  fan  shaped  mycelium.  On  young 
bark  the  western  fungus  develops  jsimall,  scattered  orange  pustules 
under  the  epidermis.  Areas  of  orange  colored  mycelium  are  often 
found  throughout  the  thin  bark.  The  pycnidia  are  formed  in  the 
pustules  beneath  the  epidermis  and  the  spore  horns  develop  singly, 
pushing  out  from  the  top  of  the  conelike  pustules.  The  pustules 
on  older  bark  are  much  larger,  often  reaching  three  or  four  milli- 
meters in  diameter.  These  occur  as  a  rule  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark  but  are  not  confined  to  this  region,  being  especially  well  devel- 
oped on  the  bark  of  the  callus  at  the  edge  of  a  rotted  area  or  at  the 
base  of  the  stump  on  the  exposed  roots.  The  pustules  vary  greatly 
in  color  from  a  light  yellow  to  almost  black,  a  deep  orange  being 
the  most  common  color  observed.  In  the  coke-oven  region,  old 
pustules  are  usually  black  externally  on. account  of  the  smoke.  The 
stroma  is  a  light  yellow  color  and  pulverulent  in  the  young  condition, 
darkening  and  hardening  with  age.  A  number  of  pycnidia 
may  be  formed  in  each  of  these  stromata.  Perithecia  may  be  found  at 
any  season  of  the  year  and  are  developed  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Diaporthe  parasitica.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  bark  which 
has  separated  from  the  wood  and  on  the  wood  protected  by  the 
bark,  single  pear-shaped  pycnidia  are  found,  in  gfeneral  appearance 
similar  to  the  eastern  fungus.  Small  reddish,  flattemed,  single 
pycnidia  are  also  developed  on  the  top  of  stumps  or  on  the  end  of 
logs  several  inches  in  from  the  edge  of  the  bark.  They  are  also 
formed  on  the  cut  edge  of  thick  bark,  especially  when  this  is  some- 
what shaded. 


*Report  of  tbe  Ohestnut  IjMe  BUgbt  Oonfereoce,  Feb.  1912,  pages  47  and  80. 


Special  attention  was  given  to  the  habitat  of  this  fungus  since 
the  question  of  its  parasitism  would  be  largely  based  upon  these 
observations.  It  was  usually  found  growing  on  stumps  from  which 
the  trees  had  been  removed  one  or  two  years,  or  upon  fallen  logs 
of  about  the  same  age.  It  was  seldom  found  on  trees  or  stumps 
which  had  been  dead  for  a  longer  period.  Many  careful  examina- 
tions of  the  coppice  at  the  base  of  an  infected  stump  were  made 
since  this  was  a  common  point  of  infection  by  Diaporthe  paraatica, 
but  always  with  negative  results.  Die-back  conditions  and  cankers 
produced  by  other  fungi  and  insects  are  common  on  the  coppice 
in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  western  fungus  was  often  isolated 
from  such  areas,  but  was  never  found  to  be  the  primary  cause  of 
the  diseased  conditions.  It  was  also  found  on  thick  bark  of  old 
trees  where  no  injury  could  be  found,  but  in  no  instance  had  it 
pen/etrated  into  the  cambium.  Very  often  when  it  was  found  on 
the  apparently  healthy  trees,  cutting  into  the  bark  would  show  that 
the  borers  had  been  at  work  and  had  killed  the  tissue  below  the 
area  infected  with  the  fungus.  There  has  been  no  case  during  all 
the  investigations  where  the  western  fungus  was  found  causing  the 
death  of  a  tree.  Aside  from  the  chestnut  it  has  been  found  on  several 
species  of  oaks,  among  these  the  chestnut  oak  being  its  most  common 
host. 


MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATIONS  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  EASTERN 

FUNGUS. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  western  fungus  revealed  a  num- 
ber of  striking  characters  by  which  it  could  readily  be  distinguished 
from  Diaporthe  parasitica.  On  account  of  the  small  size  of  the 
conidia,  no  effort  was  made  to  find  in  these  a  basis  for  differentiating 
the  two  species.  A  large  number  of  conidial  measurements  indi- 
cated that  the  difference  between  the  two  species  is  very  slight 
in  this  respect. 

The  examination  of  the  perithecia,  asci  and  ascospores  revealed 
a  number  of  differences,  the  most  marked  of  which  were  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  ascospores.  There  was  also  a  very  pronounced  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  the  asci.  In  the  following  table  is  given  the 
measurements  of  the  asci  and  ascospores  of  Diaporthe  parasiticd 
and  the  western  fungus  taken  from  a  number  of  sources.  The  mea- 
surements here  recorded  are  only  a  portion  of  those  actually  made 
but  indicate  the  range  of  the  material  used. 
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The  Connellsville  specimens  were  collected  from  various  localities 
about  this  city  and  no  two  of  them  w^ere  obtained  from  the  same 
tract.  The  measurements  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  specimens 
were  included  under  the  Connellsville  fungus  since  it  has  been  shown 
from  our  cultural  and  microscopic  examinations  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  fungi  collected  from  these  various  localities. 
All  measurements  were  made  with  a  1-12  oil  immersion  objective. 

TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  relative  size  of  the  ascospores  of  the  Connellsville 
fungus  and  Diaporthe  parasitica. 

Connellsville  Fungus. 


Diameter. 


Locality. 


a 

U 

OS 


OonneUsvIUe  No  60,    _. 

OonnellsvUle  Ni.    51,   on   oak.    

Oonnellfivllle  No.  52 .' 

OonnellsvUle  No.  55 _ 

Connellsville   Nc.    iiO,    _ '. I.    [" 

Greene  Co.,    Pa - ...1...'.  ._"""^! 

Lynchburg.  Va.,   ~  _  " 

Erwin,   Tenri.,    

Pauquler  Co.,  Va., '      '       "  ' 

Albermarle  Co.,    Va Z 

Morgantown,    W.    Va.,    .« 


55 
61 
57 
63 
30 
39 
50 
40 
81 

no 

60 


2.93 

3.2 

2.91 

2.93 

3.1 

3.0 

3.1 

8.1 

8.1 

S.O 

2.4 


Length. 


c 
S 


3 

m 

• 

S9 

JS 

O 

•*■' 

a 

s 

«-i 

V 

o 

~" 

'A 


1  ^ 


55 
61 
57 
63 
30 
39 
90 
40 
81 
SO 
50 


6.78 

6.9 

c;.0 

7,22 
fl.8 

a.o 

(  .9 

C.86 
6.88 
6.98 


Diaporthe  parasitica. 


Mt.    Gretna,    Pa.,    _ __ 

Hlfirhland,    N.Y.,«    _ i'.'."" 

Somerset,     Pa.,     ._ 

Connellsville,  Pa.  M.  Gray  orchard.  Imported" 


•Measured  by  W.  H.  Rankin. 


62             4.54 
75  .          4.10 
60  I          4.4 
25  1          4.» 

1 

50              8.52 
75               8.8 
60  ■            8.2 
£5               8.4 
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TABLE  II. 

Sliowing  the  relative  length  of  the  asci  of  tlie  Connellsville  Fungus 

and  Diaporthe  parasitica. 


Connellsville  Fungus. 


Locality. 


ao 

s 

6 

u 
P 

s 

4-1 

o 

B 


Connellsville  No.    50 fiO 

ConnellavIUe  No.  51,  on  Oak, _ !  30 

ConnellavIUe   Ko.    52 _ _ ,  61 

ConnellflTllle  No.  56,  > •  43 

C^nnellavllle,    No.   56 _ 1  56 

Greene  Oo.,  Pa.,  _ - -— 30 

Lyocbburg:,   Va.,   - - - -__  40 

Erwln,   Tenn.,   _ ;  40 

Fauquier  Co.,   Va.,    I       ■    60 

Albenuarle   Co.,    Va.,    - — _ \  61 

Morgantuwn,    W.   Va _ _ — !  50 


bo 

a 


o 

OS 

u 

4> 


33.21 

85.73 

32.1 

32.0 

88.06 

84.7 

36.7 

32.4 

34.29 

32.52 

84.72 


Diaporthe  Parasitica. 


Mt.  Gretna,   Pa ._ _ _ _ 

{Somerset,  Pa.  No.  77,   

Highland,    N.    Y.,»    - 

Connellsville,  Pa.    M.  Gray  orchard.  Imported,  - 


35 
60 
75 
18 


51.7 
48.6 
62.0 

53.6 


'Measured  by  W.  H.  Ranldn. 

In  general,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ascospores  of  the  Connellsville 
fungus  average  7x3  mikrons,  while  those  of  Diaporthe  parasitica  aver- 
age 8.5x4.5  mikrons.  The  maximum  and  minimum  sizes  are  as 
follows:  Connellsville  fungus,  8.8-5.7  mikrons;  Diaporthe  parasitica, 
9.94-7.1  mikrons.  The  average  length  of  all  asci  measured  gave  34 
mikrons  for  the  western  fungus  and  51.3  mikrons;  for  Diaporthe 
parasitica.  The  maximum  and  minimum  sizes  are  as  follows:  Con- 
nellsville fungus,  45.5-28.4  mikrons;  Diaporthe  parasitica  58.2-42 
mikrons.  The  contrast  in  the  size  here  given  is  striking  but  even 
more  striking  is   the   difference   in   the   shape  of  the   ascospores. 
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As  shown  by  the  measurements  the  Diaporthe  ascospores  are  much 
wider  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  those  of  the  Connellsville 
fungus.  The  relation  is  about  1:1.9  in  the  former,  and  1:2.7  in  the 
latter.  Furthermore,  the  septa  in  Diaporthe  are  very  evident  and  a 
distinct  sinus  may  be  seen  on  the  mature  spores,  while  an  indistinct 
septum  and  a  very  slight,  if  any,  sinus  is  the  rule  in  the  Connells- 
ville  fungus.  These  characteristics  are  so  evident  that  a  glance 
at  the  spores  under  the  microscope  by  one  familiar  with  the  two 
fungi,  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  them,  provided  the  ascospores  are 
mature. 

Aside  from  the  difference  in  length,  the  asci  of  the  two  fun^  are 
similar,  except  that  the  wall  is  usually  more  evident  in  the  western 
fungus.  The  i)erithecia  of  the  western  fungus  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  Diaporthe  parasitica.  A  number  of  measurements 
made  from  specimens  collected  at  Connellsville  and  from  various 
points  in  Virginia,  gave  an  average  measurement  of  346  mikrons  in 
contrast  to  490  mikrons,  obtained  from  perithecia  of  Diaporthe 
parasitica  from  Mt.  Gretna.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the  walls  of  the 
perithecia  of  the  western  fungus  were  much  darker  in  color  than  those 
of  the  blight  fungus. 

Since  the  blight  is  not  found  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
State  where  the  western  fungus  is  found,  there  might  arise  the  ob- 
jection that  the  measurements  obtained  above  are  not  comparable, 
in  that  local  conditions  might  influence  the  size  of  the  spores- 
On  a  farm  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Connellsville  were  found  some 
chestnut  trees  badly  infected  by  the  real  blight  These  were  nursery 
trees  which  had  been  plan»ted  two  years  previous,  and  had  nor 
shown  signs  of  the  disease  until  last  summer  when  the  winter 
stage  was  found.  Asci  and  ascospore  measurements  from  these  are 
given  in  the  tables  and  show  no  variation  from  Diaporthe  parasitica 
measurements  although  taken  from  the  center  of  the  locality  where 
the  western  fungus  flourishes. 

ISOLATIONS. 

The  most  successful  method  of  isolating  Diaporthe  parasitica 
which  has  been  used  in  the  field  laboratories  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission  is  this:  The  outer  bark  is  peeled 
with  a  sterile  scalpel  from  over  the  advancing  edge  of  a  young 
canker  and  a  small  piece  of  tissue  just  on  the  line  between  the  healthy 
and  diseased  inner  bark  is  transferred  to  a  potato  agar  slant.  One 
hundred  per  cent,  of  pure  cultures  by  this  method  is  the  rule  in 
these  laboratories.    Such  a  method,  however,  could  not  be  used  to 
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isolate  the  western  fungus  since  it  was  rarely  found  advancing  on 
the  healthy  tissue  and  even  where  it  was  found  in  close  proximity,  a 
transfer  usually  gave  several  bacterial  and  fungal  contaminations 
besides  the  desired  organism.  In  many  instances,  however,  success- 
ful isolations  were  made  in  this  way,  since  the  fungus  is  a  rank 
grower  and  the  edge  of  the  colony  is  apt  to  be  pure.  Usually,  how- 
ever, other  methods  had  to  be  used.  The  most  successful  of  these  was 
the  conidial  streak.  If  the  specimen  showed  the  fungus  to  be  in  the 
pycnidial  stage — summer  stage —  it  was  placed  in  a  moist  chamber 
for  a  few  days,  and  invariably  spore  horns  were  pushed  out  from  the 
stromata.  These  horns  were  detached  with  a  wet  sterile  needle 
and  the  free  end  of  the  horns  streaked  on  agar  slants.  Where  only 
the  perithecial  stage  was  present,  however,  the  culture  had  to  be 
made  from  the  ascospores.  Two  methods  of  making  isolations  from 
the  ascospores  were  used.  In  the  first,  the  stroma  with  the  en- 
closed perithecia  was  removed  and  the  bottom  cut  oflf  with  a  sharp 
sterile  scalpel,  thus  exposing  the  contents  of  the  perithecia.  Then  a 
very  minute  drop  of  water  was  touched  to  the  gelatinous  mass  of 
spores  and  the  water  containing  the  spores  drawn  into  a  fine  capil- 
lary tube  from  which  it  was  blown  into  a  sterile  petri  dish.  Agar  was 
added  and  the  developing  colonies  isolated.  lA  more  successful 
method,  however,  was  by  inducing  the  perithecia  to  shoot  the  ascos- 
pores upward  on  to  a  sterile  agar  plate  inverted  a  few  millimetei*s 
above  the  ostioles.  This  method  was  found  to  be  the  most  convenient 
of  all.  With  these  four  methods  it  was  found  possible  to  isolate  the 
fungus  from  any  kind  of  a  specimen  sent  in,  provided  the 
spores  and»  mycelium  were  not  entirely  dead.  Isolations  were  made 
from  specimens  collected  in  over  fifty  different  localities.  Most  of 
these  were  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  but  a  few  of  them — ^as 
elsewhere  mentioned — were  from  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee. All  of  them  were  identical,  however,  and  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed separately,  i.  e.,  they  all  showed  the  same  cultural  char- 
acters. Nor  did  it  seem  to  make  any  difference  whether  the  isola- 
tion was  made  from  mycelium,  ascospores  or  conidla;  they  all  grew 
alike.  Isolations  were  made  from  dead  stumps,  logs,  die-backs, 
on  coppice  and  apparent  cankers  on  living  trees,  but  all  proved  to 
be  the  same.  Neither  did  the  isolations  from  the  oak  stumps  and 
logs  give  different  resultis. 

INOCULATIONS. 

The  final  test  of  the  pathogenicity  of  a  fungus  is  its  ability  to 
produce  the  disease  in  its  typical  form  when  introduced  into  the 
host  under  normal  conditions.    The  importance  of  making  a  large 
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number  of  inooulations  controlled  by  proper  checks  was  realized 
early  in  the  work.  The  methods  of  making  these  inoculations  were 
those  which  bad  proved  most  successful  in  the  inoculations  with 
Diaporthe  parasitica  at  other  laboratories. 

When  mycelium,  either  from  the  tissue  or  from  culture  was  used, 
a  slit  was  made  under  the  bark  and  a  piece  of  the  tissue  or  a  portion 
of  the  agar  with  the  mycelium  growing  on  it,  was  introduced  into 
this  slit.  These  are  called  slit  inoculations.  When  conidia  or  ascos- 
pores  are  used,  the/?e  are  shaken  up  in  a  quantity  of  water  and  intro- 
duced thus,  or  the  dry  spore  horns  may  be  used.  The  point  of  a  heavy 
knife  is  thrust  obliquely  into  the  bark  with  the  broad  side  of  the 
blade  facing  the  tree,  without  removing  the  point,  the  knife  is  pulled 
downward  and  away  from  the  tree.  Several  drops  of  the  spore- 
containing  liquid  are  then  dropped  from  a  pipette  into  the  exposed 
wound  back  of  the  knife  blade.  The  tre6  quickly  sucks  up  these 
drops,  so  that  this  has  proved  a  very  eflfective  method  of  introducing 
spores  into  the  living  tissue.  Between  80  and  100  per  cent,  success- 
ful inoculations  have  been  secured  with  the  true  blight  fungus  by 
these  methods.  The  following  series  of  inoculations  were  made  at 
Connellsville. 

1.  Mycelium  of  western  fungus  from  tissue. 

2.  Mycelium  of  D.  parasitica  from  tissue. 

3.  Mycelium  of  D.  parasitica  from  culture. 

4.  Mycelium  of  western  fungus  from  culture. 
4.  Conidia  of  western  fungus. 

6.  Conidia  of  D.  parasitica. 

7.  Ascospores  of  western  fungus. 

8.  Ascospores  of  D.  parasitica. 

Kearly  a  thousand  inoculations  with  the  western  fungus  were 
made  at  Connellsville  together  with  a  few  with  Diaporthe  parasitica 
as  cheeks.  On  account  of  the  danger  of  introducing  the  disease  a 
very  limited  number  of  inoculations  were  made  with  the  eastern  fun- 
gus, and  these  were  carefully  guarded  and  cut  out  after  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  stajze  where  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  their 
power  to  produce  the  typical  disease.  Our  inoculations  with  Dia- 
porthe parasitica  gave  100  per  cent,  infection  with  mycelium  from 
culture  and  from  the  tissue  and  also  from  ascospore  inoculations. 
The  conidial  inoculations  had  given  over  80  per  cent,  infection  when 
they  were  cut  out.     In  all  cases  a  definite  canker  with  the  typical 
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scalloped  edge  and  the  invading  fan  shaped  mycelial  areas  developed 
within  a  month  after  the  inoculations  were  made.  In  a  few  older 
cankers  left  for  two  months,  the  infected  area  extended  nearly  an 
inch  beyond  the  edge  of.  the  inoculation  wound. 

The  western  fungus  developed  in  the  dead  tissue  above  the  inocula- 
tion wound,  and  within  a  month  had  developed  pustules  upon  wftiich 
spore  horns  were  frequently  found,  but  the  growth  of  the  fungus 
was  limited  to  the  area  in  which  the  tissue  was  killed  by  the  inocu- 
lation. If  it  spread  beyond  this  area,  it  was  in  the  dead  bark  above 
the  living  cambium.  There  was  always  a  definite  even  line  between 
the  dead  and  living  tissue  and  no  fan-shaped  areas  of  mycelium  were 
present.  In  all  inoculation  wounds  a  healthy  callus  had  formed 
and  in  those  made  three  months  previous,  this  growth  had  almost 
cloved  over  the  wounds.  In  some  cases  bacteria  and  insects  delayed 
the  formation  of  a  callus  in  some  parts  of  the  inoculation,  but 
when  these  were  removed  the  callus  quiAly  developed. 

Inoculations  made  with  ascospores  of  the  western  fungus  on 
chestnut  oak  developed  as  on  the  chestnut,  forming  spore  horns  on 
the  dead  area  above  the  wound.  Reisolations  were  made  from  these 
spore  horns,  proving  the  fungus  to  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
inoculations. 

These  inoculation  tests  were  confirmed  by  the  results  obtained 
at  the  Charter  Oak  laboratory  where  they  were  duplicated  The  checks 
were  more  plentiful  there  since  several  hundred  trees  had  been 
inoculated  with  Diaporthe  parasitica.  In  a  few  cases  we  have  found 
the  western  fungus  spreading  beyond  the  edge  of  the  wound,  i.  e. 
apparently  parasitic,  but  its  development  was  so  slow  that  it  could 
be  called  at  best,  a  weak  parasite. 

Prom  these  inoculation  tests  and  from  observations  in  the  field, 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  the  western  fungus  is  a  sapro- 
phyte and  that  it  cannot  develop  into  an  active  destructive  parasite 
lifee  Diaporthe  parasitica.  While  we  have  not  found  it  occurring  in 
the  same  region,  where  the  eastern  fungus  is  common,  yet  the  inocu- 
lations made  at  Chartej*  Oak,  show  that  it  will  not  develop  parasitic 
tendencies  in  a  region  where  Diaporthe  parasitica  flourishes. 
Furthermore,  by  inoculations  and  by  observations  of  natural  infec- 
tions, it  has  been  proved  that  the  true  blight  fungus  develops  nor- 
mally about  Connellsville. 

CULTURAL    COMPARISONS. 

Shortly  after  isolating  the  western  fungus,  it  was  noticed  that  its 
development  in  culture  was  markedly  different  from  Diaporthe  para- 
sitica.   Further  study  of  these  differences  resulted  in  securing  cer- 
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tain  kinds  of  media  u]>on  which  the  two  fungi  showed  very  marked 
contrasting  characters.  Both  of  these  fungi  produce  conidial  spore 
horns  in  much  the  same  manner.  If  these  spore  horns  are  streaked 
on  a  potato  agar  slant,  Diaporthe  parasitica  will  produce  an  orange 
streak  within  four  days  at  room  temperature.  This  orange  streak 
broadcriis,  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  llie  fungus  until  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  slant  is  covered  with  a  deep  orange  growth.  On 
the  other  hand  no  orange  color  is  noticeable  on  the  streak  from  the 
conidia  of  the  Connellsville  fungus  even  aftier  a  period  of  ten  days. 
A  lighter  orange  sometimes  develops  on  these  slants  after  a  week  or 
so  but  is  never  so  marked  as  in  Diaporthe  and  often  fails  to  develop 
at  all.  Conidial  streaks  on  other  media,  especially  chestnut  bark 
agar  and  corn  meal  agar,  show  a  recognizable  difference  between  the 
two  fungi  but  this  difference  is  not  so  marked  as  that  of  the  color 
on  potato  agar. 

On  potato  agar  cultures  from  mycelial  transfers  a  fan-shaped  or 
irregular  wavey  growth  is  noticeable  at  the  edge  of  the  advancing 
mycelium  in  the  case  of  Diaporthe,  while  the  ConnellsvilUe  fungus 
has  an  even  unbroken  edge.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  marked  con- 
trast in  the  amount  of  aerial  mycelium  developed — Diaporthe  de- 
veloping scarcely  any,  while  the  Connellsville  fungus  has  a  fluffy  ap- 
pearance, due  to  a  white  mycelial  growth  above  the  surface  of  the 
agar.  Also  the  contrast  in  color  between  the  growths  on  potato  agar 
is  evident;  especially  in  cultures  about  three  weeks  old.  Diaporthe 
develops  an  oranjge  brown  color  while  the  Connellsville  'fungus 
has  at  first  a  sulphur  color  which  deepens  as  the  culture  becomes 
older. 

Next  to  the  conidial  streaks  on  potato  agar,  we  have  found  the 
growth  on  sterile  twigs  in  test  tubes  to  be  the  most  accurate  dis- 
tinguishing character.  The  Connellsville  fungus  within  ten  days 
develops  a  fluffy  orange  mycelial  growth  which  almost  completely 
fills  the  tube.  This  mycelial  growth  is  at  first  white,  but  turns  to 
the  orange  color  within  a  few  days  after  its  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  Diaporthe  does  not  develop  this  heavy  aerial  mycelium 
but  only  a  short  white,  web-like  growth  over  the  surface  of  the  twig 
with  heavier  bunches  of  mycelium,  which  later  become  orange  col- 
ored, where  the  pycnidia  are  to  develop. 

On  the  cut  end  of  the  twigs,  Diaporthe  develops  a  thick  felt-like 
orange  mycelial  growth  but  this  never  extends  out  on  the  bark  and 
is  much  denser  than  the  growth  of  the  Connellsville  fungus.  We 
have  made  these  cultures  on  black  oak,  chestnut  oak,  white  oak, 
chestnut,  maple  and  sumach,  but  find  very  little  difference  in  the 
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nature  of  the  growth.  We  have  used  these  tests  on  fungi  from  over 
fifty  different  sources  and  have  never  failed  to  get  these  characteristic 
reactions.  These  tests  are  always  checked  when  possible  by  asco- 
spore  measuremeuts  and  often  by  inoculation  on  live  trees.  No  doubt 
many  other  cultural  differences  could  be  discovered  by  further  tests, 
but  these  given  have  proved  to  be  so  reliable  that  no  further  effort 
was  made  to  find  media  which  would  show  additional  differences. 

In  culture  thtv  fungi  collected  at  various  points  in  \^rginia, 
West  Virginia  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  show  no  variation  from  the 
Connellsville  type  of  the  fungus.  This  conforms  with  the  results 
from  the  spore  measurements.    These  fungi  are  evidently  the  same. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE   CONNELLSVILLE   FUNGUS. 

Up  to  date  this  fungus  has  been  found  in  Pennsylvania  only  in  the 
four  southwestern  counties — Greene,  Washington,  Fayette  and 
Westmoreland.  Many  specimens  were  examined  from  other  parts 
of  the  State,  which  were  thought  to  be  the  same,  but  in  all  cases 
they  were  found  to  be  Diaporthe  parasitica.  The  fungus  probably 
occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  State  but  has  so  far  not  been 
reported.  Since  it  was  found  as  far  down  as  the  West  Virginia  line, 
visits  were  made  over  into  this  State  and  the  same  conditions  were 
found  there.  Early  in  the  investigation,  it  had  been  suspected  that 
this  Connellsville  fungus  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  several  points  in  Virginia.  A  visit  to  that  State  revealed  the 
same  condition  of  the  chestnut  timber  as  about  Connellsville.  As  re- 
ported on  a  previous  page  the  microscopic  and  cultural  characters 
were  found  to  correspond,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  two  fungi.  Specimens  were  also  sent,  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Esser, 
from  various  parts  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  these  were  found  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Connellsville  fungus.  As  indicated  by  the  col- 
lections then,  we  may  say  that  this  fungus  is  distributed  throughout 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Eastern 
Tennessee.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  further  search  will  show 
that  it  occurs  in  several  other  States. 

There  is  another  fungus  found  in  the  extreme  south — Florida, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi — which  is  very  similar  in 
external  appearance  both  to  the  Connellsville  fungus  and  to  Dia- 
porthe parasitica.  This  is  the  fungus  found  in  Ellis  and  Everhart's  N. 
A.  Fungi  (No.  195G),  where  it  is  labelled  Endothia  gyrosa.  It  is  also 
found  in  a  number  of  other  North  American  collections  under  this 
name.  The  ascospores  of  this  fungus  measure  8.2x1.90  u,  being 
much  longer  in  proportion  to  their  width  than  the  Connellsville  fun- 
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gtts.  They  are  cylindrical  in  shape  and  are  very  well  represented  in 
Ellis  and  Everhart's  North  American  Pyrenomycetes.  Besides  the 
exsicicati  we  have  also  received  spei'iniens  of  this  fungus  fi'om 
several  points  in  North  and  South  Carolinia. 

TAXONOMIC  RELATIONS 

What  is  the  Conuellsville  fungus?  There  is  no  question  but 
that  it  is  very  closely  related  to  Diaporthe  parasitica  and  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  genus.  Following  8accardo*s  sjstem  of  classifica- 
tion it  undoubtedly  falls  in  the  genus  Endothla  and  fits  well  his 
description  of  Endothia  gyrosa,  in  so  far  as  the  si)ore  measurements 
and  microscopic  characters  are  concerned.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  long  spored  southern  form. 

The  synonomy  of  Endothia  gyrosa  given  by  Saccardo  is  misleading 
since  it  is  certain  that  Schweinitz  and  Fries  had  in  mind  two  very 
different  species  when  they  wrote  of  Sphaeria  gyrosa  and  S.  radicalis. 
Furthermore,  if  the  genus  Endothia  was  faunded  by  Pries  on 
Sphaeria  gyrosa,  as  Farlow  (1.)  believes  it  was,  then  the  generic  name 
Endothia  is  not  correct  when  applied  to  this  fungus — ^i)rovided  we  go 
back  to  Fries  (2)  for  the  definition  of  the  genus.  tSchweinitz  (3)  in 
1822  described  S.  gyrosa  as  No.  24  of  his  Syu.  Fung.  Car.,  but  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find,  there  is  no  specimen  in  the 
Schweinitz  collections  corresponding  to  the  number  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  specimens  of  this  collection  were  in- 
cluded in  his  North  American  Fungi  and  in  this  collection  there  is 
a  specimen  of  this  species  (No.  1431)  which  fits  very  accurately  his 
description  of  S.  gyrosa.  in  tSyn.  Fung.  Car.  In  fact,  in  looking  at  this 
specimen  under  a  powerful  lens  one  is  struck  with  the  extreme  ac- 
curacy of  his  description  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  he  had  this  or 
a  similar  specimen  under  his  lens.  This  fungus  is  entirely  different 
from  Diaporthe  parasitica  or  the  Conuellsville  fungus  and  one  would 
not  think  of  placing  it  in  the  same  genus  or  even  in  a  related  genus. 
The  most  noticeable  character  macroscopically  is  that  the  entire 
surface  of  the  stroma  is  covered  with  very  regular  hemispheres 
(sphaerulae  of  Schweinitz.)  The  perithecia  are  enclosed  in  each  of 
these  separate  sphaerulae  and  their  walls  do  not  differ  in  color 
from  the  surrounding  stroma.  No  neck  is  evident  and  the  ostiole  is 
inconspicuous  or  wanting.  The  conspicuous  black  walls  and  long 
necks  of  the  perithecia  of  Diaporthe  are  entirely  lacking.  The  peri- 
thecia are  entirely  within  the  knobs  or  spheres  of  the  stroma,  i.  e., 
they  do  not  extend  down  into  the  stroma.  The  ascospores  are  often 
slightly  curved  and  the  septa  very  indistinct.     The  average  size  of 
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the  ascospores  was  15.82x4.37  u.  The  asci  have  very  distinct  walls 
and  are  not  shaped  at  all  like  the  asci  of  Diaporthe.  They  average 
54  u.  in  length. 

Schweinitz's  Sphaeria  radicalis  (N.  A.  Fungi  No.  1269),  is  an  en- 
tirely different  fnngus  from  the  above  and  although  the  perfect  stage 
is  not  present,  it  resembles  very  closely  the  imperfect  stage  of 
the  Connellsville  fungus,  or  Diaporthe  parasitica  or  the  long-spored 
southern  form.  Any  one  who  has  worked  with  the  above  species  will 
be  convinced  that  Schweinitz  (4)  was  writing  of  the  perfect  stage  of 
one  of  these  forms  when  he  says,  ^*Ostioles  cjMindrical,  very  black 
within,  orange  red  externally,  everywhere  elevated  on  the  surface, 
easily  falling  off — whence  the  exposed  surface  shows  black  points,  on 
account  of  the  black  shining  ducts  by  which  the  ostioles  are  con- 
nected toith  the  perithecia"  But  which  of  the  three  he  had  in  mind 
would  be  hard  to  say  unless  the  perfect  stage  is  examined.  Pries  (2) 
places  S.  gyrosa  in  the  tribe  Confluenies  and  S.  radicalis  under  the 
tribe  Versatiles,  thus  widely  separating  the  two,  since  the  characters 
of  these  tribes  are  quite  distinct.  His  descriptions  of  the  two 
species  follow  closely  those  of  Schweinitz.  His  distinction  between 
the  two  is  best  brought  out  in  his  Elenchus  (5)  where,  in  describing 
S.  radicalis,  he  says,  "A  wonderful  little  fungus — certainly  com- 
parable only  with  S.  gyrosa  but  very  different  from  this  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  perithecia  and  the  ostioles.  Ostioles  numerous,  conical 
elongated,  fragile,  spinelike.  Perithecia  minute,  black  globose,  sunken, 
also  continuous  through  the  spine-like  ostiole  by  a  little  black  duct." 
Under  S.  gyrosa  he  says,  "There  is  no  distinct  ostiole,"  and  does  not 
mention  the  beaks  so  noticenMo  in  S.  radicalis.  This  agrees  well  with 
the  specimen  of  Scliwiiinitz,  where  no  ostioles  are  to  be  seen  and  the 
small  knobs  on  the  surface  of  the  stroma  contain  simply  the  peri- 
thecia with  no  distinct  necks. 

It  is,  therefore  evident  that  Fries  had  clearly  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  species  when  he  created  the  genus  Endothia 
in  184G.  In  the  meager  and  incomplete  description  he  does  not  men- 
tion S.  radicalis  but  he  does  mention  S.  gyrosa  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  intended  this  species  to  be  the  type  of  the  genus 
Although  he  promised  later  to  describe  the  Characters  of  this 
genus  more  fully,  we  find  no  further  mention  of  it  in  his  later  publi- 
cations. If  we  admit  that  he  used  S.  gyrosa  as  the  type  for  erecting 
this  geijus  and  if  we  wish  to  include  under  it  only  species  resembling 
it,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  present  Endothia  is  an  entirely  different 
genus  from  what  Fries  intended.  As  further  evidence  that  he  did 
not  intended  to  place  S.  radicalis  in  this  genus  we  may  turn  again  to 
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his  descriptions  where  he  speaks  of  the  perithecia  being  light  colored 
(pallidns)  and  yet  he  distinctly  mentions  the  dark  walls  of  the  peri- 
thecia in  his  description  of  S.  radicalis. 

In  1863,  however,  De  Notaris  (6)  without  any  explanation,  put  the 
two  in  the  same  genus,  and  in  the  same  year  we  find  them  combined 
by  Tulasne  (7)  under  the  genus  Melogramma.  Since  that  time  all 
authorities  without  further  investigation  have  considered  that 
Schweinitz  gave  these  two  names  to  one  and  the  same  species. 

If  the  generic  name  Endothia  is  to  be  retained  for  those  species  re- 
sembling S.  radicalis  of  Schweinitz  and  Fries  and  the  more  recently 
described  Diaporthe  parasitica,  then  we  believe  that  the  Connells- 
ville  fungus  would  fall  in  the  genus  Endothia.  If,  however,  we  wish 
to  retain  under  this  name  such  species  as  that  on  which  Fries  erected 
the  genus,  the  Connellsville  fungus  would  certainly  not  fall  in  this 
genus,  and  a  new  one  will  have  to  be  erected  to  include  Diaporthe 
parasitica,  the  Connellsville  fungus  and  the  longspored  southern 
form  of  Ellis  and  Everhart.  According  to  our  present  system  of 
classification,  the  form  on  which  Fries  erected  the  genus  Endothis^ 
would  easily  fall  in  a  previously  establisheil  genus  and  this  name  is 
now  left  without  any  significance  whatever.  Besides  we  are  not  cer- 
tain that  Fries  meant  to  give  a  generic  description  in  this  short  note 
since  he  states  that  he  expects  to  describe  the  genus  more  fully  later. 

The  simplest  way  out  of  this  taxononiic  tangle  then,  it  seems, 
wtould  be  to  retain  the  name  Endothia  for  the  forms  such  as  Saccardo 
includes  under  it.  Then  we  would  have  in  our  territory  (1)  the  long- 
spored Southern  Endothia,  (3)  the  true  blight  fungus — E.  parasitica 
— and  (3)  the  Connelsville  fungus,  for  which  we  proposed  the  name 
E.  Virginiana  and  for  which  we  have  published  a  description.* 


•Phytopathology   2:261  262,    Dec.    1012. 
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Fig.  1.    Fans  or  mats  of  mycelium  of  cbeijtnut  blight  fUDgus  in  the 
cambium  and  inuer  bark.    Photo  by  E.  T.  Kirk. 


Pig.  2.  A.  Singlel  ascospore  of  the  ConneUsville  fangus.  B. 
Single  ascospore  of  the  chestnut  blight  fungus.  C.  Ascus  of  the 
ConnellsTille  fungus.    D.    Ascus  of  the  chestnut  blight  fungus. 
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Fig.  4.  Iiiottiilaiions  of  1  1-4  iiii-hoR  Iroe  willi  Ciuinellsville  fun- 
gus, after  five  months  (right) ;  inoculation  of  1  1-2  indies  tree  with 
blight  fungus,  after  ILrpc  monlhs  (left).  Botli  outlined  with  paint  to 
ahow  extent  of  growth.     I'lioto  liy  E.  T.  Kirk. 


Fig.     5.     Bark  out  away  from  inoculiitiou  with  the  Connellaville 
fungng,  showing  the  even  outline.    Photo  by  E.  T.  Kirlt. 


Pig.  6.  Two  inoculatioas  with  the  Connellsville  fungus  showing 
calluB  formed  around  eacli.  Trees  ]  inch  and  1  l-2-inche8  in  diameter, 
Plioto  by  E.  T.  Kirk. 
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Introduction 

INQUIRIES  are  constantly  being  received  by  this  Com- 
mission for  more  detailed  information  about  the  chestnut 
tree  blight  fungus.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  erroneous 
ideas  exist  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  fungus.  This 
circular  is  written  with  the  hope  that  it  will  supply  some 
desired  facts  and  assist  in  correcting  false  notions.  Investi- 
gations on  the  dissemination  and  life-history  of  the  blight 
fungus  are  in  progress  at  the  present  time  and  new  facts 
are  constantly  being  determined.  Our  knowledge  being  far 
from  complete,  it  is  only  advisable  to  present  the  facts  which 
appear  to  be  fairly  well  established. 

Symptoms  and  Effects 

Young  infections  of  chestnut  blight  on  smooth-barked 
vigorous  shoots  (two  to  six  or  more  years  old)  can  be 
easily  recognized  by  the  presence  of  yellowish  or  yellowish 
brown  patches,  slightly  raised,  and  standing  out  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  olive-green  healthy  bark.  The  area  invaded 
by  the  fungus  may  be  fairly  regular  (Figs.  4,  23)  or  very 
irregular  in  outline,  the  latter  showing  what  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  amoeboid  type  (Figs.  1,  2,  3).  In  young  in- 
fections of  this  type  there  are  no  fruiting  pustules,  but  these 
make  their  appearance  later.  If  the  external  brown  layer 
of  cork  cells  is  removed  from  the  advancing  edge  of  the 
invaded  area,  the  whitish  or  buff-colored  mycelium,  or  vege- 
tative body,  of  the  blight  fungus  is  exposed  (Fig.  24), 
Infections  of  this  type  may  spread  until  the  shoot  is  com- 
pletely encircled  (Fig.  4),  and  fruiting  pustules  will  be 
formed  later. 

Young  infections  on  slow-growing  twig^  or  on  the 
smooth  bark  of  older  branches  or  trunks  are  not  as  evident, 
but  they  generally  show  as  somewhat  discolored,  dead  areas, 
sometimes  slightly  depressed,  and  occasionally  with  a  raised 
margin.  The  area  invaded  may  be  nearly  circular,  giving  a 
so-called  "target"  infection,  but  it  is  more  frequently  elon- 
gated in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  shoot  or  branch. 
The  invaded  area  gradually  enlarges  until  the  shoot  or 
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branch  is  completely  encircled.  A  small  shoot  may  be  com- 
pletely encircled  before  the  appearance  of  fruiting  pustules, 
but  on  larger  limbs  or  on  the  main  trunk  the  fruiting  pus- 
tules begin  to  make  their  appearance  long  before  complete 
girdling  has  taken  place.  These  fruiting  bodies  show  as 
small  yellow,  orange  or  reddish  brown  pustules  (1/16  inch 
or  slightly  more  in  diameter)  which  break  through  the 
bark  some  distance  back  from  the  advancing  edge  of  the 
lesion. 

The  interior  tissue  (inner  bark  invaded  by  the  fungus) 
is  changed  to  a  yellowish  brown  color,  which  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  bright  fresh  color  of  the  normal  healthy 
tissue,  and  a  careful  examination  by  cutting  away  the  bark 
will  show  the  buff-colored  fans  of  the  fungus  which  may 
have  penetrated  as  deep  as  the  cambium  layer  (Fig.  12). 

During  damp  weather  following  rains,  or  in  moist  situ- 
ations, long,  irregularly  twisted  threads  varying  in  color 
from  buff  to  bright  yellow  may  be  extruded  from  some  of 
the  pustules  (Fig.  13).  These  are  masses  of  conidia  or 
summer  spores,  and  have  been  designated  as  "spore-horns" 
or  tendrils.  The  spore-horns  when  first  formed  are  soft 
and  sticky,  but  when  dry  they  become  hard  and  brittle  and 
are  frequently  darker  in  color. 

Young  infections  on  old  trunks  or  large  limbs  with 
thick  fissured  bark  cause  little  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  bark  itself  and  the  fungus  may  have  gained  considerable 
headway  before  there  is  any  external  evidence  of  its  pres- 
ence. Sometimes  the  first  indication  of  an  infection  on  large 
limbs  or  trunks  is  the  appearance  of  abnormal  longitudinal 
splits  or  fissures.  The  orange  or  yellow  fruiting  pustules 
appear  in  the  deep  crevices  or  cracks,  and  spore-horns  may 
be  developed  from  these  under  favorable  conditions  of 
moisture  and  temperature.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  whether  a 
given  discoloration  is  caused  by  the  blight  fungus  the  fol- 
lowing test  may  be  used :  Place  the  twig  or  piece  of  bark 
in  a  closed  vessel  so  it  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  moisture 
and  will  be  retained  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  In  all  case^ 
if  the  fungus  is  present  and  is  alive,  bright  yellow  or  orange, 


cottony  tufts  will  make  their  appearance  upon  the  surface, 
and  in  many  cases  spore-horns  will  also  be  developed. 

An  infection  with  the  blight  fungus  is  sometimes  the 
cause  of  a  pronounced  enlargement,  or  hypertrophy.  This 
enlargement  may  involve  the  entire  invaded  portion  (Figs. 
6,  7 )  or  it  may  be  more  pronounced  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
lesion  (Fig.  5).  Enlarged  lesions  are  apparently  the  most 
frequent  on  vigorous  shoots.  Longitudinal  splits  or  fis- 
sures in  the  bark  are  very  characteristic  of  h)rpertrophied 
lesions  (Fig.  7).  In  many  instances  the  lesion  may  show  a 
marked  sunken  area  (Fig.  8)  due  to  the  killing  of  the 
invaded  bark,  while  the  surrounding  tissues  have  continued 
to  grow  at  the  normal  rate.  This  dead  tissue  may  be  more 
or  less  cracked  or  fissured  and  a  typical  canker  developed 
(Fig.  8).  In  the  old  lesions  which  have  completely  girdled 
a  limb  or  branch  the  bark  becomes  cracked  and  fissured  and 
begins  to  peel  away  (Fig.  9).  The  branch  shown  in  the  cut 
referred  to  had  been  killed  by  this  lesion  and  had  been  dead 
for  a  year.  On  old  rough-barked  trunks  or  branches  the 
bark  over  old  lesions  will  give  a  hollow  sound  when  tapped, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  inner  bark  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  fungus.  The  bark  may  be  readily  peeled  away  and  the 
inner  fibrous  portion  is  more  or  less  shredded. 

Aside  from  the  discovery  of  the  actual  lesions  there  are 
various  other  symptoms  which  indicate  the  presence  of 
blight.  Dead  leaves  hanging  in  characteristic  drooping 
clusters  are  an  indication  of  blight-killed  twigs  or  branches. 
If  the  twigs  or  branches  were  not  killed  until  late  spring  or 
summer,  that  is,  prior  to  the  first  of  September,  the  leaves 
reach  normal  size,  and  these  clusters  of  dead  leaves  will 
generally  remain  clinging  to  the  tree  during  the  winter 
period  after  the  normal  leaves  have  fallen.  This  affords  one 
means  of  detecting  blight-killed  branches  in  the  winter.  In 
.blight-affected  branches  there  is  an  indirect  effect  upon  the 
size  and  persistence  of  the  burs.  If  the  girdling  is  completed 
early  in  the  growth  of  the  burs,  they  are  likely  to  remain 
small  and  undersized,  but  with  later  completion  of  girdling 
they  may  attain   full   size.     These  burs   of  blight-killed 
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branches  commonly  remain  hanging  upon  the  tree  during 
the  winter,  constituting  another  evident  symptom  for  the 
detection  of  blight  during  the  leafless  period. 

In  case  the  girdling  of  a  branch  is  not  completed  until 
late  fall,  the  normal  shedding  of  the  leaves  occurs.  In 
the  spring,  however,  the  leaves  from  these  branches  remain 
undersized  and  assume  a  yellowish  or  pale  color,  and  soon 
wither  and  die  (Fig.  11).  If  girdling  is  completed  later  in 
the  spring  or  not  until  midsummer,  the  leaves  of  the 
affected  branches  develop  to  full  size,  but  later  turn  yellowish 
or  assume  a  characteristic  reddish  brown  color.  Later  when 
the  leaves  die  they  assume  more  of  a  brownish  tinge,  and 
some  fall  from  the  tree  while  many  remain  hanging  for  a 
considerable  time. 

The  development  of  sprouts  or  "suckers"  is  another 
evident  symptom  of  blight  which  can  be  noted  at  any  period 
in  the  year.  As  soon  as  a  branch  or  the  main  trunk  has 
been  girdled  by  blight,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  the 
production  of  vigorous,  rapid-growing  shoots  from  a  point 
just  below  the  girdled  area.  These  sprouts  may  be  few  in 
number  or  they  may  be  so  numerous  as  to  make  a  conspicu- 
ous clump  (Fig.  11),  and  they  may  occur  on  the  branches, 
the  main  trunk,  or  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  These  sprouts 
may  be  killed  in  turn  by  the  blight,  but  they  sometimes 
persist  for  several  years.  When  they  persist  their  age 
serves  to  tell  the  time  at  which  the  girdling  was  completed. 
The  general  effect  of  blight  is  to  kill  the  part  of  twigs  or 
branches  beyond  the  lesion.  The  occurrence  of  trunk  lesions 
is  most  serious,  since  with  the  completion  of  girdling  the 
entire  tree  must  succumb.  In  trees  which  have  suffered  from 
top  infections  for  several  years,  the  occurrence  of  the 
blight-killed  branches  sometimes  gives  rise  to  an  effect 
called  "stag-head."  The  wood  of  blight-killed  trees  is 
injured  but  little  as  a  direct  result  of  the  disease,  but  if  left 
standing  it  soon  begins  to  deteriorate  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  insects  and  various  species  of  wood-destroying 
fungi. 
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The  Blight  Fungus 

The  chestnut  blight  is  due  to  a  definite  species  of  fun- 
gus which  grows  as  a  parasite  in  the  bark  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  wood  of  the  infected  tree.  This  fungus  was 
first  described  as  Diaporthe  parasitica  Murrill,  but  has  since 
been  referred  to  Endothia  parasitica  (Murr.)  And.  It  is 
possible  to  grow  this  fungus  in  artificial  cultures  (Fig.  25) 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  inoculations  into 
healthy  trees  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

1.  The  vegetative  body  or  mycelium.  The  blight  fun- 
gus grows  within  the  bark  and  to  some  extent  in  the  wood  of 
the  affected  parts,  where  it  produces  strands  or  mats  of 
closely  appressed  filaments,  known  as  the  mycelium  or  vege- 
tative body  of  the  fungus.  In  young  infections  on  smooth- 
barked  shoots  this  mycelium  is  located  just  below  the  brown, 
outer,  or  corky  bark,  and  is  cottony  white  at  the  advancing 
edge  but  assumes  a  bufl?  tinge  in  the  central  or  older  portions 
of  the  infection  (Fig.  24).  As  the  infections  become  older, 
the  mycelitmi  penetrates  deeper  and  spreads  out  at  various 
depths  in  the  bark,  where  it  produces  characteristic  fan-like 
aggregates.  The  fans  of  bufl?  or  yellowish  mycelium  are 
especially  well  developed  in  the  layers  of  inner  bark,  and 

^  finally  in  the  cambium  or  growing  layer  between  bark  and 

wood,  which  is  thus  destroyed  by  the  growth  of  the  fungus 
(Fig.  12).  After  the  mycelium  has  reached  the  cambium 
and  spread  out  in  that  region,  it  enters  the  wood  and  grows 
throughout  the  outer  layers  of  sapwood.  It  is  known  to 
penetrate  at  least  as  far  as  five  annual  rings  of  wood. 

2.  The  pycnidial  stage.  After  the  mycelium  of  the 
blight  fungus  has  been  growing  for  a  time  in  the  bark  it 
begins  the  formation  of  fruiting  pustules  for  the  production 
of  spores.  The  first  kinds  that  are  produced  are  known  as 
pycnidial  pustules  or  stromata,  and  they  appear  as  minute 
raised  papillae  scarcely  larger  than  a  pin-head,  and  showing 
a  yellowish  or  orange  color  when  they  break  through  the 
bark.  Each  pycnidial  pustule  shows  a  smooth  or  slightly 
uneven  outer  surface  and  is  a  dense  aggregate  of  fungous 
tissue,  generally  containing  one  (rarely  more)  large,  lobu- 
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numbers  of  ascospores  will  be  expelled  and  will  adhere  to 
the  slide.  Such  a  spore  print  of  ascospores  is  shown  in 
Fig.  22.  A  similar  expulsion  of  ascospores  takes  place  in 
nature  whenever  conditions  are  favorable. 

The  ascospores  have  been  designated  as  "winter 
spores."  Their  time  of  maturing,  however,  appears  to 
depend  more  upon  the  age  of  the  lesion  than  upon  the 
season  of  the  year.  Maturing  perithecia  may  be  found  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  although  they  are  perhaps  more 
abundant  in  the  fall  and  winter  than  at  other  seasons.  Suc- 
cessive crops  of  perithecial  pustules  may  be  found  on  a  single 
lesion  which  has  persisted  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
blight  fungus  may  spread  throughout  the  bark  of  a  blight- 
killed  tree  and  continue  to  produce  fruiting  pustules,  or  peri- 
thecial pustules  may  be  produced  in  abundance  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  bark  of  fallen  logs  (Fig.  17). 

The  Spread  of  the  DUease 

The  cause  of  infections.  New  infections,  whether  in 
sound  trees  or  in  those  already  diseased,  are  caused  by  the 
establishment  of  the  vegetative  body  or  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  in  the  tissues.  This  mycelium  originates  from  either 
pycnospores  or  ascospores.  Successive  stages  in  the  germ- 
ination of  both  kinds  of  spores  are  shown  in  Fig.  26.  If  this 
germination  takes  place  in  some  wound  which  penetrates  the 
outer  brown  bark,  the  fungus  readily  establishes  itself  and 
begins  to  grow  through  the  tissues  of  the  bark  in  much  the 
same  way  that  it  is  growing  in  the  culture  medium  shown 
in  Fig.  25.  An  infection  can  be  caused  then  by  either  a 
single  ascospore  or  a  single  conidiospore  if  they  are  carried 
and  lodged  in  a  favorable  location.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  new  infections  appear  to  be  definitely  related  to  some 
mechanical  injury,  but  there  are  some  evidences  that  natural 
cracks  and  fissures  may  also  be  the  avenue  of  entrance. 

Natural  agencies  in  dissemination.  The  pycnospores 
or  the  ascospores  must  be  carried  from  one  part  of  a  tree  to 
other  parts,  or  from  tree  to  tree,  if  new  infections  are  to 
result.     Present  investigations  point  to  the  fact  that  asco- 
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spores  which  are  forcibly  expelled  into  the  air  during  the 
moist  and  warm  periods  of  the  year  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  spread  of  the  disease,  since  they  can  be  carried 
by  the  air  currents.  It  can  also  be  definitely  stated  that 
conidiospores  are  washed  down  during  every  rain,  even 
the  cold  rains  of  winter,  in  countless  numbers  from  every 
lesion  that  has  reached  the  spore-producing  stage. 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  conidiospores  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  spread  of  the  disease  throughout  a  tree 
after  it  once  becomes  infected.  Rain  and  wind  are  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  natural  agents  in  the  dissemination 
of  spores. 

The  part  which  birds,  insects  and  other  animals  play 
in  the  scattering  of  spores  is  at  the  present  time  somewhat 
problematical.  The  few  tests  reported  up  to  date  have  given 
only  negative  results.  (See  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission.)  From  investiga- 
tions now  in  progress  it  may  be  definitely  stated  that  a  single 
downy  woodpecker  has  been  found  to  be  carrying  as  many 
as  657,000  pycnospores. 

Artificial  agencies.  It  has  been  definitely  shown  in 
numerous  cases  that  the  shipment  of  infected  chestnut 
nursery  stock  has  been  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
blight  into  a  new  region.  After  it  is  once  introduced,  natural 
agencies  may  be  responsible  for  the  scattering  of  the  spores. 

The  shipment  of  chestnut  products  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  logs,  wood,  posts,  poles  etc.,  made  from  blight- 
affected  trees  may  also  be  responsible  for  spreading  the 
disease,  since  the  mycelium  may  retain  its  vitality  in  blighted 
bark  or  wood  for  long  periods  and  produce  new  crops  of 
pycnidia  very  soon  after  moisture  is  supplied,  or  spores  may 
be  scattered  from  pustules  formed  previous  to  shipment  of 
the  products.    (  See  also  Bulletin  No.  8. ) 
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Explanation  of  Plates 

AH  photogfapht  are  by  Wm.  Currie,  except  Fig.  12,  which  wit  made 
by  E.  T.  Kirk. 

PLATE  I 

Fig.  1.  Amoeboid  infection  on  two-year-old  shoot  Bark 
has  been  removed  and  spread  out  flat. 

Fig.  2.  Amoeboid  infection  on  three-year-old  shoot. 

PLATE  II 

Fig.  8.  Characteristic  amoeboid  infection  on  two-year-old 
shoot. 

Fig.  4.  Basal  infection  on  two-year-old  shoot.  The  fungus 
has  completely  encircled  the  shoot. 

PLATE  III 
Fig.  5.  Characteristic  hypertrophy  of  two-year-old  shoot. 
Fig.  6.  Characteristic  h3rpertrophy  of  two-year-old  shoot. 

PLATE  IV 
Fig.  7.  Characteristic  hypertrophy  of  vigorous  shoot 

PLATE  V 

Fig.  8.  Lesion  that  nearly  surrounds  the  branch.  Sunken 
on  one  side,  and  a  slight  enlargement  on  the  other. 

PLATE  VI 

Fig.  9.  Old  lesion  in  which  the  bark  has  become  somewhat 
shredded  and  the  wood  exposed.  The  branch  had  been 
dead  for  a  year. 

PLATE  VII 

Fig.  10.  Characteristic   position  of  drooping  leaves   on 
1)light-killed  shoots.    Shows  also  a  small  bur. 
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Fig.  11.  Water  sprouts  produced  at  the  base  of  a  tree 
recently  girdled  by  the  blight  fungus.  Tree  also  shows 
few  small  leaves,  giving  the  characteristic  appearance  of 
a  blight-killed  tree. 

PLATE  VIII 

Fig.  12.  Fan-shaped  mycelium  from  bark  of  a  rough- 
barked  tree.    (After  Anderson.) 

PLATE  IX 

Fig.  13.  Pycnidial  pustules  with  spore-horns  developed  in 
a  damp  chamber  in  the  laboratory. 

PLATE  X 

Fig.  14.  Vertical  section  of  a  pycnidial  pustule.  The  fila- 
ments lining  the  lobulated  cavity  produce  the  spores 
that  ooze  out  as  "spore-horns." 

Fig.  15.  Vertical  section  of  a  perithecial  pustule.  Several 
of  the  perithecia  are  cut  so  as  to  show  the  full  length 
of  the  necks. 

PLATE  XI 

Fig.  16.  Perithecial  pustules  enlarged  (x8). 

Fig.  17.  Perithecial  pustules  in  the  crevices  of  rough  bark. 
From  a  fallen  log. 

PLATE  XII 

Fig.  18.  Pycnidia  on  the  end  of  a  fallen  log.  Three  zones 
are  shown,  one  for  each  of  the  three  outer  rings  of 
wood. 

Fig.  19.  Vertical  section  of  pycnidia  shown  in  Fig.  18. 

PLATE  Xin 

Fig.  20.  Spore-sacs  or  asci,  each  containing  eight  spores. 

Fig.  21.  Diagram  showing  relative  size  of  pycnospores 
(left)  and  ascopores  (right).  Maximum  and  mini- 
mum sizes  of  each  are  shown. 
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PLATE  XIV 

Fig.  22.  Photograph  of  an  ascospore  print  on  an  object 
slide.  Made  by  inverting  a  slide  over  perithecial  pus- 
tules that  have  been  soaked  with  water  and  kept  for  a 
time  at  a  temperature  favorable  to  the  expulsion  of 
ascospores. 

PLATE  XV 

Fig.  23.  A  young  lesion  of  the  chestnut  blight  fungus  on 
a  vigorous  two-year-old  sprout. 

Fig.  24.  The  same  lesion  as  above  with  the  brown  outer 
bark  removed  to  show  the  white  or  buff-colored 
mycelium. 

Fig.  25.  Isolation  culture  made  from  the  above  lesion 
before  the  removal  of  the  bark.  A  minute  portion  of 
the  mycelium  was  planted  at  three  different  spots  in 
the  culture  plate. 

PLATE  XVI 

Fig.  26.  Photograph  showing  successive  stages  in  the  germ- 
ination of  both  kinds  of  spores,  (a)  ascospores  series 
from  8  to  22  hours,  at  hourly  intervals;  (b)  conidio- 
spores  series  from  8  to  22  hours,  taken  every  two  hours. 
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THE  CHESTNUT  TREE. 

The  genus  Castanea,  or  chestnut,  contains  four  distinct  species, 
two  of  which  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and  two  in  Europe  and 
Japan.  Of  the  two  species  found  in  the  United  States,  one  is  a  dirub 
or  small  tree,  the  chinquapin,  and  the  other  is  our  native  American 
sweet  chestnut  (Castanea  dentata).  Some  botanists  recognize  a  third 
species  in  the  United  States,  this  being  Castanea  alnifolia,  ^ich  is 
found  only  in  the  Southern  states  and  which  is  only  a  small  shrub. 

REPRODUCTION. 

Chestnut  reproduces  from  seed  and  by  stump  sprouts.  Sprouts 
grow  more  rapidly  than  seedlings  and  produce  what  is  known  as  second- 
growth  chestnut.  Chestnut  is  the  American  species  best  adapted  for 
regeneration  by  sprouts,  known  as  coppice.  Stumps  of  any  diameter 
may  put  forth  sprouts.  Coppice  chestnut  from  twenty  to  forty  years 
old  will  yield  telephone  poles,  posts,  railroad  ties,  extract  wood,  etc. 

SoBfB  UsBS  OF  Chestnut. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important  uses  of  chestnut: 
Telephone  and  telegraph  poles;  railroad,  trolley  and  mine  tics; 
extract  wood,  fuel  wood,  charcoal  wood,  kindling;  paper  pulp,  in  mixture 
with  other  woods;  construction  timbers;  sills»  especially  when  placed 
in  the  ground;  fence  posts,  stakes,  rails  and  paling;  staves  and  heading 
for  barrels  and  kegs;  mine  material,  props,  lagging  timbers,  brattice 
boards;  boxes  and  crates;  shingles;  lath;  furniture,  as  chairs,  built-in 
sideboards,  tables,  beds,  church  pews,  organs,  pianos,  billiard  tables 
and  fixtures;  cabinet  making;  interior  finish — doors,  door  and  window 
frames,  wainscoting,  beams,  picture  molding,  panels,  base  boards, 
ceiling,  etc.;  flooring;  vine  and  hop  poles;  carriages  and  parts  of  auto- 
mobile bodies;  tubes  for  water  pipes;  caskets  and  rough  boxes;  agri- 
cultural implements;  veneer  cores;  veneer;  gymnasium  goods;  toys; 
musical  instruments;  car  sills  and  frames;  show  cases,  bank  and  barber- 
CD 
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shop  fixtures  and  sewing  machines;  ribs  of  ships;  brush  backs;  trunks; 
tie  plugs,  etc. 

The  fruit  is  an  article  of  food,  both  in  its  raw  state  and  when 
manufactured  into  meal  and  flour.  Its  leaves  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  medicine. 


CHESTNUT  POLES. 

Kinds. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  trolley. 

Telephone  Poi.es. 

Telephone  poles  are  usually  classified  according  to  the  size  of  the 
poles,  and  to  the  number  of  wires  which  they  are  intended  to  carry. 
There  are  two  general  classes  of  poles:  firsts  and  seconds.  Some  electric 
companies,  however,  make  as  many  as  four  classes.  Poles  are  usually 
required  to  be  perfectly  sound,  squared  at  both  ends,  reasonably  straight, 
well  proportioned  from  butt  to  top,  peeled,  and  to  have  the  knots 
trimmed  to  the  surface  of  the  pole. 

Pole  dimensions  consist  of  length,  top  circumference  and  circum- 
ference taken  six  feet  from  the  butt.  Poles  are  variously  classified, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  consumer. 


Fmsr-CLAU  Pous                            1 

SaooKD-CLAas  Polbs 

Length 
of  Pole 

Top  Circumferenoe 

6  Feet  from  Butt 

Length 
of  Pole 

TopCiroum* 
ferenoe 

Ciroumferenoe 
0  Feet  from  Butt 

25  feet 

30  « 

35  « 

40  « 

46  " 

60  " 

65  « 

60  « 

65  « 

70  " 

75  " 


24  to 
24  to 
24  to 
24  to 
24  to 
24  to 
22  to 
22  to 
22  to 


25  inches 

26  « 
26  " 
25  « 
25  " 
25  « 

25  « 

26  « 
25  " 
22  " 
22  " 


33  to 
36  to 
40  to 
43  to 
47  to 
50  to 
53  to 
66  to 
69  to 


36  inches 

20  feet 

22  inches 

40     « 

26   " 

22     " 

43     " 

30   « 

22     " 

46     « 

35   « 

22     « 

48     " 

40   " 

22     " 

61     « 

45   " 

22     " 

64     " 

60   « 

22     " 

67     « 

65   ' 

22     « 

60     « 

60   " 

22     « 

63     « 

66   « 

22     « 

66     " 

70   « 

22     « 

31 
32 
34 
38 
43 
47 


30  inches 
to33  « 
to  36  ' 
to40  « 
to43  « 
to  47 
to  60 

53 

56 

69 

62 
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Some  electric  companies  make  two  more  classes,  with  specifi- 
cations as  follows: 


Thibi><!um  Poix* 

Fovbth-Clam  Polu 

Lensth 

Top 

Cinumiennee 

Length 

Top 

otPola 

SFeatf  torn  Butt 

ofPole 

OFeatfromBDU 

25  feet 

20  inches 

30  inches 

25  feet 

20  inches 

27  inches 

30  " 

20     « 

33     « 

30   « 

20     « 

31     « 

35   « 

20     « 

36     « 

35   « 

20     « 

35     « 

40   " 

20     « 

40     " 

40   " 

20     « 

39     « 

45   " 

20     « 

43     « 

45   " 

20     « 

43     « 

50   « 

20     « 

46     « 

50   « 

20     « 

46     « 

55   " 

20     " 

49     « 

The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  poles  that  may  be  obtained 
from  average  trees  of  different  diameters.  This  is  based  on  a  table  in 
Bulletin  53,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  ''Chestnut  in  Southern  Maryland." 
The  tenths  of  inches  in  the  original  table  have  usually  been  placed  in 
the  nearest  inch  or  half -inch  class,  and  were  in  a  few  cases  disregarded 
so  that  the  figures  given  would  compare  with  the  average  pole  speci- 
fications: 

Size  of  Pole  from  Tree. 


Dtaawttf  Bnut^igh 
(D.  B.  H.) 

Length  of  Pol. 

Diameter  at  Top 

Diameter 
8  Feet  from  Butt 

11  inches 

25  feet 

8   inches 

10}  inches 

12     " 

30   « 

8       " 

Hi    « 

13     « 

35   « 

8       « 

12J     « 

14     « 

35   « 

8i     « 

13i     " 

15     « 

40  « 

8i     « 

14|     « 

16     « 

40   « 

8|     « 

15|     « 

17     « 

45   « 

8|     « 

16i     « 

18     " 

45   « 

8J     " 

17J     « 

19     " 

50   « 

8i     « 

18       « 

20     « 

50   « 

8|     " 

19|     « 

CHESTNUT  TIES. 

Chestnut  is  cut  into  railroad,  trolley  and  mine  ties.    These  may  be 
round,  sawed  or  hewn.    Round  ties  are  used  by  mining  companies. 


Railroad  ties  usually  are  8}  feet  in  length,  trolley  ties  7  to  8  feet,  and 
mine  ties  from  5  to  6  feet»  Bach  company  has  its  own  spedficatioas, 
prices,  and  methods  of  piling,  which  vary  to  some  extent. 

DuRABiury. 

Chestnut  ties  are  not  usually  treated  with  a  preservative,  but 
when  treated  with  10  pounds  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot  the  life  of  the 
tie  is  doubled.* 

QUAI.ITY  OF  Timber. 

Ties  must  be  cut  from  sound  timber,  which  is  free  from  imper- 
fections which  might  affect  their  strength.  It  does  not  pay  to  cut  ties 
from  timber  under  11  inches  in  diameter  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  waste  in  trees  of  small  diameters. 

RAILROAD  TIES. 

The  usual  specifications  for  railroad  ties  are: 

No.  1. 


PoLa 

Squaxxd 

Sawed 

Hewed 

Sawed 

Hew«d 

7  X  7'  X  8|' 

7  X  7'  X  8i' 

7  X  8'  X  8V 

7  X  8'  X  sy 

No.  2. 

6  X  7'  X  8  J' 


6  X  7'  X  8J' 


7  X  7'  X  sy 


7  X  7'  X  81' 


No.  3. 

POLB 

Squabsd 

Sawed 

Hewed 

Sawed 

Hewed 

5  X  6*'  X  8V 

5  X  6*'  X  8i' 

6  X  6'  X  8Y 

6  X  6*^  X  Sy 

•  Bulletin  118.  Forest  Serrioe. 


Tib  Voi^ums  Table,  giving  Average  Nuicber  of  Poi«E  Ties  (8.5 
feet  long  by  7  by  9  inches)  m  Trees  of  Different. 

Heights  and  Diameters. 


D.  B.  H.  iKcaaa 

> ■■■■.■,■.■..      ^^»*.mm^.... 0^ 

Hkor  zh  Fbit 

so 

60 

70 

80 

so 

100 

Numm  OF  Tnis  ras  Tbbb 

10 
11 

0.7 
1.1 

0.9 
1.3 

1.1 

1.5 

1.2 
1.7 

1.2 

0.8 

1.8 

12 

1.3 

1.7 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

13 

1.8 

2.3 

2.7 

3.1 

3.5 

3.7 

14 

2.3 

2.9 

3.4 

3.9 

4.3 

4.5 

15 

2.7 

3.4 

4.1 

4.7 

5.1 

5.4 

16 

2.7 

3.5 

4.3 

5.0 

5.6 

6.0 

17 

2.8 

3.7 

4.6 

5.4 

6.0 

6.4 

18 

2.8 

3.8 

4.8 

5.7 

6.3 

6.7 

19 

2.9 

3.9 

4.9 

5.8 

6.5 

6.9 

20 

2.9 

4.1 

5.1 

5.9 

6.6 

7.1 

From  BoUetin  10-B.  Toanetne  QeologioAl  Suirey. 
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TROLLEY  TIES. 

The  usual  sizes  of  trolley  ties  are  6  X  8'' X  8',  6  X  7' X  8',  and  6  X  6' X  8' 
The  following  table  gives  the  ntunber  of  ties  which  can  be  cut  from 

trees  of  various  diameters  and  heights  and  the  excess  of  top  wood  in 

cubic  feet: 

Tie  Volume  Tabi^e,  giving  Average  Nxtmber  op  Ties  (8  feet  long 

by  6  by  8  inches)  from  Trees  op  Dipperent 

Heights  and  Diameters. 


Hbiobt  «  FBbt 

GO 

ao 

70 

80 

w 

DZAMSIBB  BBBA«r-BIOH 

VoLma 

TtM 

Top- 
wood*! 

Ties 

Top- 
wood 

Ties 

T<9- 
wood 

TiM 

To|>> 
wood 

Ties 

Top- 
wood 

Inehes 

No. 

Cu-Ft. 

No. 

OLFt. 

No. 

CoJt. 

No. 

CuJt. 

No. 

CaSt. 

10 

1 

9.0 

1 

10.3 

1 

11.1 

1 

10.5 

3 

9.5 

11 

1 

8.2 

1 

9.6 

2 

10.7 

2 

10.4 

4 

9.8 

12 

2 

7.5 

2 

9.0 

3 

10.4 

3 

10.3 

4 

10.1 

13 

3 

6.9 

3 

8.3 

3 

9.7 

4 

10.0 

5 

10.2 

14 

3 

6.2 

3 

7.8 

5 

9.4 

5 

10.0 

8 

10.3 

15 

5 

6.1 

5 

7.6 

5 

9.3 

6 

10.0 

9 

10.7 

16 

6 

6.0 

6 

7.2 

7 

9.1 

7 

10.2 

9 

11.2 

17 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

12 

15 

6.7 
5.9 
5.6 
5.1 
5.1 
4.5 
4.4 
4.7 
4.9 

8 
8 
8 
10 
10 
10 
12 
13 
15 

9.0 

9.2 

9.2 

9.9 

10.3 

10.9 

11.8 

13.2 

14.8 

8 
9 
10 
11 
11 
14 
14 
15 
18 

10.7 
11.6 
12.1 
13.5 
14.7 
16.8 
18.8 
21.6 
24.4 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
17 
17 
19 
21 

12,7 

18 

13.5 

19 

15.3 

20 

17.3 

21 

19.4 

22 

21.8 

23 

25.2 

24 

29.1 

25 

34.0 

*  Topwood  down  to  a  diameter  of  2  inehes. 
From  U.  8.  Forest  Service,  Bulletin  06. 


MINE  TIES. 

Chestnut  mine  ties  may  be  either  flat  or  round,  although  chestnut 
is  not  favored  for  the  latter.  Round  ties  are  notched,  the  notches 
being  4  inches  wide.    These  bring  about  9  cents  delivered. 

Both  the  dimensions  and  prices  for  flat  ties  vary  conaderably. 
One  thousand  ties  weigh  about  20  tons,  and  100  will  make  a  good  load 
for  two  horses.  Prom  1,000  to  2,000,  depending  upon  size,  may  be 
placed  in  a  box  car. 


The  usual  sizes  are: 


6  X  6'  X  6' 

5  X  5'  X  6' 

6  X  6'  X  5i' 

5  X  6'  X  5J' 

6  X  5'  X  6J' 
4  X  6'  X  5i' 
4  X  6'  X  5J' 

4  X  4'  X  5i' 
3  X  5'  X  5i' 

3  X  4'  X  5i' 

5  X  6'  X  6' 

4  X  5'  X  5' 
3  X  4'  X  6' 


CHESTNUT  FOR  CORDWOOD. 

Chestnut  cordwood  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  tannin 
extract  and  charcoal;  also  to  some  extent  for  fuel. 

Tannin  Extract. 

There  are  at  present  between  fifteen  and  twenty  establishments 
in  the  United  States  manufacturing  tannin  extract  from  chestnut  wood. 
A  ntmiber  of  these  are  located  in  Pennsylvania. 

Chestnut  wood  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  tannin  than  does 
the  bark,  differing  in  this  respect  from  oak  and  hemlock,  the  bark  of 
which  contains  more  tannin  than  the  wood.  For  this  reason  chestnut 
wood  is.  used  extensively  in  the  manufactture  of  tannin  extract.  Some 
of  the  extract  plants  in  Pennsylvania  use  chestnut  wood  almost  ex- 
clusively. 
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Old  chestnut  wood  is  richer  in  tannin  than  wood  from  young  chestnut 
trees.  Analyses  show  that  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of  tannin  in  the 
butt  of  a  tree  than  in  its  top;  also  a  higgler  percentagi^  in  dead  than  in 
iiviog  wood.  Chestnut  extract  wood  in  theSoutbem  states  is  largely  old 
or  of  first  growth,  and  is  more  profitable  in  the  manufacture  of  tannin 
extract  than  is  our  Northern  or  second-growth  chestnut,  such  as  is 
found  largely  in  this  State.  For  this  reason  the  Jaigest  and  the  most 
profitable  .extsact  plants  are  located  in  the  Southern  states. 

Chestnut  blight  does  not  seem  to  decrectse  the  per  cent,  of  tannin 
in  the  wood.  Extract  plants  accept  blighted  chestnut  as  readily  as 
unblighted,  or  sound  wood.  The  Ugbt^colored  extract  derived  from  our 
Northern  chestnut  is  preferred  by  some  tanners  to  the  dark-colored 
extract  made  from  Southern  chestnut. 

Specifications  of  Extract  Wood. 

Extract  wood  is  purchased  either  by  the  standard  cord  (4x4x8' 
or  128  cubic  feet)  or  the  long  cord  (5  x  4  x  8'  or  160  cubic  feet).  A 
cord  of  128  cubic  feet  contains  approximately  90  cubic  feet  of  solid 
wood  and  38  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  A  cord  of  160  cubic  feet  contains 
approximately  128  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood.  Split  wood  from  large 
trees  is  preferred,  but  extract  plants  will  accept  chestnut  sticks  that 
are  not  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end.  A  cord  of 
128  cubic  feet  usually  sells  for  from  $2.50  to  13.00  on  board  cars  at 
shipping  point,  and  from  13.00  to  13.50  a  cord  of  160  cubic  feet.  Wood 
with  the  bark  on  is  as  readily  accepted  as  wood  that  has  been  peeled. 

Chestnttt  Wood  for  Charcoal. 

-Chestnut  tmdmooA  is  aised  to  sqbk  textent  in  the  JBaau£acture 
of  charcoal.  It  may  be  iisod  imre,  or  in  adxtuie  imtb  other  woods. 
There  are  two  general  methods  of  manufacturing  charcoal — ^the  kiln 
process  and  the  retort  process. 

Charcoal  is  used  in  a  number  of  industries,  among  which  tue  glass 
plants  and  iron  furnaces.  Considerable  quantities  are  used  by  raih'oads 
for  cooking  in  dining  cars,  and  it  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  res- 
taurants. 

Cmm  11 1 U  T  WOQPr  FOR  FUHL. 

This  wood  4s  trot  very  desimMe  for^use  in  tipen  fireiAaees,  beemse 
'Of  its-tendemy  tothrowotrt  spaiks.  fts  heating  vahie  4s  less  than  Mk 
or  hickory,  and  where  these  woods  are  available,  chestnut  is  used 
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very  little.  It  produces  an  excellent  kindling  wood,  and  is  used  to 
some  extent  for  this  purpose,  in  mixture  with  other  woods.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  State  large  quantities  of  chestnut  are  used  in  burning 
limestone.  Because  of  its  rather  mild  heat,  it  is  used  for  tempering 
glass,  and  is  particularly  desirable  for  annealing  brass,  being  for  this 
purpose  better  than  any  of  our  other  woods.  Some  iron  furnaces  use 
small  quantities  each  year  for  kindling  fires. 

Special  Tariff  on  Blightsd  Chestnut  Cordwood. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  issued  a  special  tariff  on  blighted 
chestnut  cordwood  which  will  aid  timber  owners  in  marketing  this 
cordwood  at  a  profit.  The  minimum  rate  in  this  tariff  is  35  cents, 
and  the  maximum  $1.00  per  ton.  This  rate  can  be  applied  only  upon 
shipments  of  cordwood  entirely  within  the  state. 
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PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD    COMPANY 

NORTHERN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE  4  WASHINGTON  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

WEST  JERSEY  4  SEASHORE  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


LOCAL  FREIGHT  TARIFF 


BLIGHTED  CHESTNUT  CORD  WOOD 

CARLOADS 

—TO  MB  raos- 
ALL  STATIONS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

EXCEPT  BRADFORD,  EAST  BRADFORD  AND  MARTIN'S  CREEK.  PA. 

IN  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Qovwned,  eioept  m  otherwise  provided  herein,  by  the  OflloiaJ  daatification,  I.  0.  C— O.  C  Na  38 
(F.  8.  Holbrook,  Agent),  supplements  thereto  tiid  relesues  thereof;  tiid  by  Exceptions  to  said  Clsssirwation, 
Q.  O.— 1. 0. 0.  No.  3774,  supplements  thereto  and  reissues  thereof. 


TABLE  OF  RATES. 


The  followino  rates  will  be  applied  to  and  from  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  provided  on 
this  paoe,  for  movement  wholly  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lists  of  stations  and  mUeaoss  will  be 
irtained  by  reforence  to  Q.  O.— 1. 0. 0.  No.  3800  (Q.  O.  No.  402),  supplements  thereto  and  reissuee  thereof. 


MILES 

RATES 

1  to  70  in 

iclueivc 

K. ,  ,,,           .,  .  , 

35( 
40 
45 
60 
56 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
86 
90 
96 
100 
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181  to  190 
191  to  272 

This  tarifr  has  not  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  applied 
only  on  tralRc  entirely  within  tlie  SUte  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  rates  contained  herein  must  not  be  used 
to  or  from  any  junction  pointo  with  connecting  lines. 
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StosrsI  Frtigbt  Aftst, 
Pkllslslphia.  Ps. 


EFFECTIVE  JUNE  19. 1912 
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RULCS  GOVERNING  THE  TARIFF. 


CCRTiriCATC  or  INSPECTION. 

With  the  forwarding  of  the  first  shipment  the  shipper  will  file  with 
the  agent  a  c^tificaite,  such  as  provided  for  below,  which  certificate 
may  be  used  for  subsequent  shipments  by  the  same  shipper  up  to  and 
including  the  number  of  cords  of  wood  covered  by  such  certificate, 
record  of  .which  will  be  indicated  on  the  certificate  as  each  shipment 
offers,  showing  waybill  reference,  car  number  or  numbers,  number  of 
cords  and  destination  of  each  shipment. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tbs  CoBiMissiaN  FOR  tHB  Invbshqatxon  and  Control  of  thb 
Chbstnut  Trbb  Blight  Disbasb  in  Pennsylvania. 

Certificate  of  Inspection. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined cords  of  chestnut 

wood  on  the  property  owned  by at 

and  have  found  the  same  to  be  infected  with  Chestnut  Blight,  caused 
by  the  fungus  Diaporthe  parasitica,  and  entitled  to  be  shipped  as 
blighted  chestnut  wood. 

Dated 191 at Pa. 

Inspector, 

For  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission. 


SU^pp^.^ , cords  of  the  above-m^tioned  wood  in  car 

Shipped cords  of  the  above-mentioned  wood  in  car 

(Signed) 

^ ^ ^....Station  Agent* 
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CHESTNUT  FOR  FENCING. 

Chestnut  is  the  post-and-rail  timber  of  Pennsylvania.  Chestnut 
posts  are  either  roond,  hewn  on  one  side,  rough-split,  split  and  hewn, 
or  they  may  be  sawed.  Rails  may  be  used  round,  but  are  usually  split. 
Posts  intended  for  wire  or  board  fences  are  used  solid,  while  posts  for 
rail  fences  are  usually  mortised,  each  post  containing  from  two  to  five 
holes,  to  receive  the  ends  of  rails. 

Cost  of  Manufacturb. 

The  cost  of  making  fence  posts  depends  on  the  size  of  chestnut 
timber,  and  the  labor.  Rails  are  11  feet  long,  usually  split  and  pointed 
at  both  ends,  when  used  in  mortised  posts. 

Facts  about  Posts;  the  Rbsult  of  Investigation. 

Chestnut  posts  in  actual  use,  when  compared  with  good  quality 
of  white-oak  posts^  used  under  the  same  conditions,  show  a  higher 
per  cent,  of  durability  than  the  best  white  oak. 

A  large  post  usually  lasts  longer  than  a  small  one  of  the  same  wood. 

Decay  proceeds  with  equal  rapidity  whether  the  post  is  set  with 
the  large  end  down,  in  the  position  the  tree  grew,  or  reversed,  with  the 
small  end  down.  Therefore,  the  larger  or  sounder  end  should  receive 
preference. 

In  stiff  clay  soil  the  posts  rot  principally  just  beneath  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  in  the  porous  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  they  usually  rot  from 
the  top  of  the  soil  all  the  way  down;  the  effect  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

In  soil  that  is  full  of  water  all  the  time,  posts  will  last  longer.  It 
is  the  alternating  between  wet  and  dry  that  causes  decay. 

It  seems  that  seasoning  has  little  effect  on  the  durability. 

Table  Showing  NuiiBER  op  Hewed  and  Round  Posts  Obtainable 
Prom  Forest-Grown  Chestnut  Timber. 


DlAMXTKB 

NUMBBX  OP  7- 

NVMBBB 

OF  Poem 

Total  Hxntan 

BBBASr-BIQH 

FooT  Cuts 

Sput 

Rotnn> 

OF  Pons 

7 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

8 

1 

9 

2 

10 

2 

4 

11 

5 

4 

3 

7 

12 

5 

8 

2 

10 

13 

6 

11 

2 

13 

14  . 

7 

15 

2 

17 

15 

8 

20 

2 

22 

16 

9 

24 

2 

26 

17 

10 

28 

2 

30 

18 

10 

33 

1 

34 

19 

11 

37 

1 

38 

20 

11 

42 

1 

43 

21 

11 

46 

1 

47 

Note.'— Data  eomoiled  from  actual  meaaurements  of  150  treei. 
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CHESTNUT  FOR  SLACK  COOPERAGE. 


STAVES. 

Chestnut  is  manufactured  into  slack  cooperage  stock  for  the 
manufacture  of  barrels  and  kegs,  to  hold  such  commodities  as  nails, 
lime,  cement,  fruit,  etc.  For  staves  it  is  particularly  desirable.  It  is 
sometimes  cut  into  hoops.  Timber  which  is  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  up  may  be  used,  and  that  from  six  to  ten  inches  is  preferable. 
Large,  loose  knots  only  are  objectionable. 

Stave  timber  is  either  cut  in  the  woods  into  small  logs  or  bolts, 
which  have  approximately  the  same  length  as  the  staves  to  be  cut  from 
them,  or  it  may  be  brought  in  as  long  logs  and  sawed  into  these  lengths 
at  the  mill.  Nail-keg  staves  are  18  inches  long  and  3  to  5  inches  wide, 
while  barrel  staves  are  28  inches  long  and  about  the  same  width.  Bolts 
for  keg  staves  are  19  inches  and  up  in  length,  and  those  for  barrels 
about  30  inches.  Keg  staves  are  packed  in  bundles  of  100  for  ship- 
ment, and  barrel  staves  in  bundles  of  50. 

The  cost  of  a  stave  mill  of  12,000  daily  capacity  of  ten  hours  is 
from  $1,500  to  $1,750.  To  operate  such  a  mill  requires  seven  or  eight 
men,  only  three  of  which  need  to  be  skilled.  A  power  plant  which 
will  develop  25  horsepower  is  required. 

A  cord  of  160  cubic  feet  will  produce  2,000  keg  staves. 

Timber  which  will  produce  1,000  board  feet  will  make  5,000  keg 
staves,  and  approximately  2,500  barrel  staves.  One  cord  of  bolts, 
with  the  bark,  will  make  1,000,  or,  without  the  bark,  1,200  barrel  staves. 

HEADING. 

An  ordinary  slack  cooperage  barrel  has  a  head  diameter  of  17  inches. 
Chestnut  which  is  of  sufficient  size  is  very  suitable  for  this  piupose. 

Hoops. 

Some  chestnut  was  used  for  hoops  in  1907,  but  none  was  reported 
as  being  used  for  this  purpose  in  1909.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  wire  hoops  have  to  a  large  extent  replaced  wooden  hoops  in 
slack  cooperage. 
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CHESTNUT  FOR  SHINGLES. 

Chestnut  shingles  may  be  split  or  sawed.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  good  quality  straight-grained  chestnut,  and  to  the  development  of 
shingle-sawing  machinery,  split  shingles  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Sawn 
chestnut  shingles  are  usually  4  inches  wide,  ^  inch  thick  at  small  end, 
)  inch  thick  at  the  butt  end,  16,  18  or  24  inches  in  length  They  are 
usually  sold  in  btmdles  containing  250  shingles.  Four  bundles,  or  one 
thousand  shingles,  will  lay  about  one  "square."  A  square  is  10  feet 
on  each  side,  or  100  square  feet.  Shingles  are  laid  about  one-third  to 
the  weather.  ' 

Durability. 

No.  1  chestnut  shingles  on  a  roof  of  i  pitch  or  more  should  last 
about  twenty  years.  Chestnut  shingles  are  inclined  to  leak  after  a 
short  time,  around  the  nails,  due  to  the  corroding  action  of  the  tannin 
in  the  wood  upon  the  iron  in  the  nail.  No.  1  chestnut  shingles  are  next 
in  durability  to  No.  1  white  pine  or  to  cedar  shingles. 

Quality  of  Timber. 

Chestnut  for  shingles  is  sawn  into  bolts  or  blocks  the  exact  length 
of  the  shingles  to  be  made.  For  this  reason  shingles  may  be  cut  from 
chestnut  which  is  too  crooked  or  too  short  for  lumber  or  poles,  so  long 
as  the  wood  is  reasonably  dear  of  defects. 
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TO  FIND  THE  VOLUME  OF  STANDING  TREES. 

A  "rule  of  thumb"  for  estimating  tall,  sound  trees  by  the  Doyle 
rule  is  as  follows:  Volume  in  board  feet  equals  f  of  the  square  of  the 
diameter,  breast  high ;  for  example,  a  tree  20  inches  in  diameter,  breast 
high,  contains  600  feet  board  measure. 

A  more  accurate  rule  is  as  follows:  From  the  diameter  of  the  log 
in  inches  (at  the  top  inside  bark),  substract  4  for  the  slabs;  then 
multiply  the  remainder  by  half  itself  and  the  product  by  the  length 
of  the  log,  in  feet,  and  divide  the  result  by  8. 


Woixnm  IN  Board  Fs8T  op  Chestnitt  by  the  Doyle-Scribner 

Rule,  Southern  Appalachian  Region. 
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The  Morphology  and  Life  History  of  the 
Chestnut  Blight  Fungus 


By  PAUL  J.  ANDERSON.   Field  Pkthologist 

Penn'a.  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission 


INTRODUCTION. 

Considering  that  it  has  been  only  seven  years  since  the  first  article 
on  chestnut  blight  was  published,  the  amount  of  literature  on  the 
subject  is  becoming  extensive.  Eighty-five  of  the  piincipal  contiibu- 
tions  are  given  in  the  bibliography  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  but 
none  of  these  give  us  more  than  the  briefest  facts  concerning  the  de- 
velopment and  morphology  of  the  producing  organism,  Endothia 
parasitica  (Murr)  And.  To  be  sure,  various  authors  have  given  such 
superficial  facts  as  the  size,  shape,  and  color  of  the  spores,  asci  and 
perithecia,  the  general  times  of  years  at  which  they  occur,  the  macro- 
scopic appearance  of  the  stromata,  spore  horns  and  "fans;"  the  be- 
havior of  the  organism  in  culture  has  been  pretty  well  covered  by 
Murrill  (2,  3,  4),  Pantanelli  (34,89)  and  Clinton  (83);  inoculation 
experiments  are  recorded  by  Murrill  (2,  3),  Clinton  (83),  Rankin 
(101)  and  the  writer  (81).  Interesting  facts  and  observations  have 
been  added  by  many  others  but  we  know  of  no  one  who  has  made 
a  detailed  study  of  the  life  history  and  morphology.  The  necessity 
of  this  study  is  readily  apparent;  until  such  study  is  made  we  are 
dealing  with  an  unknown  enemy,  our  control  measures  are  guess 
work  and  their  success  a  matter  of  chance.  The  writer  has  not  ex- 
hausted the  subject  by  any  means  in  the  work  which  is  recorded  in 
the  following  pages.  He  presents  the  facts  discovered  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  of  assistance  to  others  who  are  working  on  this 
phase.  The  matter  is  presented  under  the  heads  of  Spores,  Mycelium, 
Pycnidia,  Stromata  and  Perithecia,  not  because  these  all  represent 
distinct  stages  and  because  they  do  not  overlap,  but  because  he  finds  it 
more  convenient  to  group  the  facts  about  these  heads. 

The  writer  is  under  great  obligations  to  Professors  Whetzel  and 
Reddick  of  Cornell  University,  Messrs.  Detwiler,  Carleton  and  Heald, 
officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Blight  Commission,  Messrs. 
Babcock,  Kirk,  Gates  and  Keefer,  who  have  assisted  him  especially  in 
the  laboratory^  and  to  a  host  of  others  who  have  sent  specimens  and 
given  valuable  aid  and  suggestions. 
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SPORES. 

Like^most  other  Ascomycetes,  this  fungus  produces  two  kinds  of 
spores:  (1)  pycnospores,  otherwise  known  as  conidia,  conidiospores, 
asexual  spores  or  summer  spores  and  (2)  ascospores,  which  are  also 
called  the  winter  spores  or  perfect  or  sexual  spores.  These  will 
be  treated  below  in  the  order  named. 

PYCNOSPORES . 

On  active  young  cankers  during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn, 
slender,  curling,  yellow  tendrils  are  especially  abundant  shortly  after 
rain  periods.  If  one  of  these  "spore-horns"  is  put  in  water,  it  swells 
up  and  then  apparently  dissolves,  but  if  a  drop  of  this  water  is  placed 
under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  millions  of  minute, 
hyaline  bodies — the  pycnospores. 

Morphology,  Murrill  (4)  who  first  described  the.  species,  gives 
their  size  as  1  x  2-3  microns,  Clinton  (92:367)  as  .75  x  2.5-4  microns, 
Pantanelli  (89)  as  1.7  x  3.8  microns.  The  writer  made  two  hun- 
dred measurements  of  pycnospores  from  spore  horns  and  got  an 
average  of  1.28  x  3.56  microns.  An  equal  number  of  measurements 
was  made  of  pycnospores  produced  in  pure  culture  on  oat 
agar  and  also  of  pycnospores  from  superficial  pycnidia  on  wood, 
but  the  difference  in  size  was  found  to  be  negligible.  Their 
shape  is  shown  in  figure  52,  being  oblong  of  cylindrical  with 
rounded  ends,  or  slightly  oval.  As  a  rule  they  are  straight, 
although  occasionally  slightly  curved.  Dr.  Mickleborough's 
curved  figures  (19)  are  evidently  exaggerated;  they  remind  us  more 
of  the  spores  of  a  species  of  Naemospora  which  grows  on  the  chestnut 
and  the  spore  horns  of  which  cannot  always  be  distinguished  macros- 
copically  from  those  of  Endothia  parasitica.  Although  the  tendrils 
of  the  latter  species  are  bright  yellow,  the  spores  themselves,  as  seen 
under  the  microscope,  are  quite  hyaline.  This  color  is  due  to  a  pig- 
ment which  is  evenly  diffused  in  the  spore,  or  more  likely  the  spore 
wall,  and  can  be  noticed  only  when  there  is  a  mass  of  them  together. 
The  pigment  is  the  same  as  is  found  in  the  hyphae  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  mycelium. 

The  wall  of  the  resting  spore  is  extremely  thin  and  is  not  readily 
differentiated  by  staining.  No  markings,  germ  pores  or  layers  can 
be  detected.  The  spore  is  densely  filled  with  protoplasm  which  is 
homogeneous;  only  occasionally  are  oil  globules  or  vacuoles  seen  in 
the  resting  spore.  By  staining  it  can  be  determined  that  each  spore 
contains  a  single  small  nucleus,  which  is  elongated  in  the  direction 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  spore.  It  usually  lies  close  to  the  wall,  about 
equi-distant  from  the  ends,  but  may  be  almost  in  the  end.     It  is  shown 


at  the  center  of  figure  14.  With  carbol  fuchsin,  and  various  other 
stains,  a  single  body  in  each  end  of  the  spore  stains  very  deeply. 
The  significance  of  these  polar  bodies  is  uncertain.  They  cannot  be 
located  after  germination  and  it  is  conceivable  that  they  are  used 
up  in  the  enormous  growth  of  the  spore  during  that  process.  The 
outside  of  the  spore  is  covered  with  a  mucilaginous,  sticky  coat  which 
is  hard  when  dry  and  holds  the  spores  together  in  the  characteristic 
brittle  "horns,"  but,  on  wetting  with  water,  it  first  swells  and  then 
apparently  dissolves  and  the  spores  float  away  free  from  each  other. 
The  mucilage  of  the  spore  horns  is  however,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Germination,  Unlike  the  ascospores,  the  pycnospores  do  not  ger- 
minate in  cultures  in  water.  Tap  water,  rain  water,  spring  water 
and  distilled  water  have  been  tried  without  success  except  that  a 
slight  and  uncertain  germination  was  secured  in  rain  water.  A  small 
percentage  of  the  spores  germinated  in  water  made  slightly  acid  with 
sulphuric  acid.  A  large  number  of  media  have  been  tried  but  mostly 
with  disappointing  results.  Entiiely  successful  germination  was  se- 
cured, however,  in  a  decoction  made  by  boiling  chestnut  bark  in 
water,  filtering  and  then  sterilizing  the  filtrate  in  the  autoclave. 
With  this  solution,  a  percentage  of  over  eighty  has  been  uniformly 
secured,  and  it  has  therefore  been  used  almost  exclusively  in  tests 
for  longevity,  vitality,  etc.  This  suggests  that  there  is  some  soluble 
substance  in  the  bark  of  the  chestnut  tree  that  is  necessary  for  their 
germination.  In  order  to  see  if  this  substance  is  peculiar  to  the 
chestnut,  sterilized  twigs  of  the  chestnut,  red  oak,  white  oak,  black 
oak,  sour  gum,  sumach,  hickory,  walnut,  red  maple  and  yellow  poplar 
were  sterilized  in  test  tubes,  and  then  washed  with  a  suspension  of 
pycnospores.  Prom  the  fact  that  they  germinated  and  produced  the 
characteristic  mycelium  on  all  of  these  species,  it  is  certain  that  the 
substance  needed  for  germination  is  not  peculiar  to  the  chestnut  tree, 
and  that  a  spore  would  germinate  just  as  readily  if  it  fell  into  a 
wound  of  a  sour  gum  or  any  of  the  other  trees  as  it  would  on  a  chest- 
nut. It  is  also  significant  that  they  will  germinate  perfectly  in  potato 
agar  and  most  any  of  the  ordinary  nutrient  agars.  To  determine 
whether  they  would  germinate  in  the  humus  about  the  base  of  the  trees 
if  washed  down  into  it  by  the  rain,  twelve  petri  dishes  of  sterilized 
humus  were  inoculated  by  spraying  pycnospores  over  them.  Not  only 
did  they  germinate,  but  the  mycelium  grew  and  produced  typical 
pycnidia  on  this  medium.  Tannin  also  is  apparently  not  essential 
to  germination  because  they  germinate  readily  in  media  which  are 
free  from  this  substance. 

Two  methods  of  artificial  germination  have  been  used.  In  the 
first,  a  slide  is  supported  on  two  glass  rods  in  a  petri  dish  as  a  moist 
chamber,  and  a  drop  of  the  bark  decoction  containing  a  suspension 
of  the  spores  placed  on  the  center  of  the  slide.     In  the  second  method 
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a  film  of  pycnospores  in  water  is  spread  on  a  sterile  cover  glass  and 
permitted  to  air  dry.  It  is  then  covered  with  a  drop  of  potato  agar 
or  some  other  nutrient  agar  and  inverted  over  a  Van  Tieghem  cell. 
This  second  method  was  used  when  it  was  desired  to  study  the  pro- 
cess of  germinatjion  because  it  offered  the  advantages  of  keeping  the 
spores  stationary,  and  at  the  same  time  they  could  be  put  under  the 
immersion  lens. 

The  time  required  for  germination  varies  widely  with  the  tempera- 
ture. Fulton  (48:52)  says:  "Conidia  germinate  best  at  a  temperature 
of  60  degrees  F.  and  distinctly  less  rapidly  at  temperatures  10  de- 
grees below  or  above  that  point."  The  writer,  on  the  other  hand, 
secured  the  most  rapid  germination  at  89  degrees  F.,  the  shortest 
time  secured  for  the  appearance  of  germ  tubes  being  twelve  hours. 
At  temperatures  ranging  from  60  to  75  degrees  F.,  germination  oc- 
curs in  from  18  to  36  hours.  At  lower  temperatures  it  often  re- 
quires four  or  five  days.  No  effort  was  made  to  find  the  exact  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  temperatures.  Some  experiments  by  D.  C.  Bab- 
cock  in  our  laboratories  indicate  also  that  light  hinders  germination. 
From  the  data  given,  it  appears  that  the  very  warm  periods  of  the 
summer  are  most  favorable  for  infection  by  pycnospores.  That 
winter  conditions  are  not  favorable  is  indicated  by  the  following 
experiment:  At  the  beginning  of  every  month  during  the  last  year, 
twenty-five  or  more  inoculations  in  healthy  chestnut  trees  have  been 
made  with  conidia.  At  the  present  time,  (June  15,  1913),  none  of 
those  made  after  September  or  before  April  show  any  signs  of  pro- 
ducing cankers.  Cankers  are  appearing  about  the  inoculations  made 
in  April.  Apparently  then,  infection  will  not  necessarily  result  even 
if  conidia  do  gain  access  to  wounds  during  the  winter. 

The  process  of  germination  is  preceded  by  an  enormous  swelling 
of  the  spores.  This  swelling  begins  in  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  after 
they  are  placed  in  neat  bouillon  agar,  and  is  then  very  rapid  until 
the  germ  tube  is  pushed  out.  As  previously  stated,  a  mature  spore 
measures  about  1.28  x  3.56  microns.  At  the  end  of  18  hours, 
50  spores  which  were  just  on  the  point  of  pushing  out  germ 
tubes,  gave  an  average  of  6.86  x  10.53  microns.  The  largest 
one  observed  was  9.05  x  14.48  microns.  The  volume  of  the 
spore  just  before  germination  is  thus  more  than  eighty-five 
times  that  of  the  resting  spore.  This  increase  in  size  is  shown 
in  figure  38,  at  the  center  of  which  are  a  number  of  resting 
spores.  The  various  shapes  assumed  by  the  germinating  spores  will 
also  be  observed  here.  They  may  become  cylindrical,  oblong,  ellipti- 
cal, isodiametric,  ovate,  pyriform,  reniform  or  dumb-bell  shaped,  in 
which  latter  case  they  resemble  ascospores.  The  contents  become 
coarsely  granular,  and  often  large  vacuoles  are  seen,  due  to  the  rapid 
swelling.     The  first  indication  of  a  germ  tube  is  a  small  protrusion  or 
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pimple  at  one  end  which  rapidly  increases  in  length.  So  far  as  ob- 
served, the  tubes  are  always  at  the  ends  of  the  spores.  A  few  hours 
after  the  beginning  of  the  first  tube,  another  one  starts  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spore.  Only  very  rarely  do  both  start  at  once.  The  rate 
of  growth,  size  of  the  tubes  and  order  of  the  laying  down  of  the  septa 
are  brought  out  by  the  series  of  camera  lucida  drawings  of  single 
spores  at  short  intervals  reproduced  in  figures  39  and  40.  This  is  an 
average  growth  in  potato  agar  in  Van  Tieghem  cells  at  21-26  degrees 
C.  The  pycnospores  generally  produce  two  germ  tubes.  Very 
rarely  a  third  one  comes  out  laterally.  From  three  to  six  hours  after 
germination  starts,  the  first  septum  appears  in  the  tube  and  other 
septa  are  laid  down  often  enough  after  that  to  make  the  cells  of  the 
mycelium  4-10  times  as  long  as  broad.  As  the  germ  tube  lengthens, 
the  cells  composing  it  increase  in  diameter  but  the  septa,  being  solid 
plates,  do  not  increase  in  size  correspondingly;  hence  the  constric- 
tions at  the  septa  which  become  more  marked  as  the  mycelium  be- 
comes older  (Fig.  8).  Sometimes  a  septum  divides  the  spore  dur- 
ing this  process.  After  a  time  it  is  difficult  to  locate  the  old  spore 
since  the  first  cells  of  the  germ  tube  become  exactly  like  it,  and  it  is 
now  merely  one  of  the  cells  of  the  hypha.  The  branching  of  the  germ 
tube  is  shown  in  the  figure  just  referred  to. 

The  swelling  of  the  spores  is  due  not  merely  to  a  mechanical  imbibi- 
tion of  water;  it  is  really  a  process  of  growth.  To  be  sure,  dead 
spores  will  swell,  but  only  to  about  half  the  size  acquired  by  living 
spores.  Pycnospores,  stained  just  before  the  germ  tube  is  pushed 
out,  show  that  the  increase  in  size  is  accompanied  by  active  nuclear 
division.  Even  at  this  time,  two  to  six  nuclei,  rather  larger  than  the 
original  nucleus^  may  be  made  out.  Also  the  polar  bodies  have  dis- 
appeared and  the  protoplasm  is  not  dense.  The  nuclei  push  out  into 
the  germ  tube  almost  as  soon  as  it  starts.  The  wall  in  the  meantime 
has  increased  in  thickness  until  it  almost  equals  the  diameter  of  the 
resting  spore  and  is  quite  distinct  in  stained  sections.  A  germinating 
spore  is  shown  in  optical  section  in  figure  13. 

Vitality.  All  experiments  up  to  the  present  indicate  a  remark- 
able vitality  of  the  summer  spores.  Reasoning  from  analogy  to  what 
is  known  or  believed  of  the  imperfect  spores  of  most  fungi,  one  would 
not  expect  them  to  survive  winter  conditions.  But  the  case  is  quite 
the  contrary.  During  every  month  of  the  past  winter  pycnospores 
were  taken  from  the  woods,  (a)  from  spore  horns,  (b)  from  pycnidia 
imbedded  in  the  stromata  and  (c)  from  superficial  pycnidia  on  bare 
wood  and  tested  for  germination  in  bark  decoction.  The  percentage 
of  spores  which  germinated  ranged  between  54  and  71  per  cent, 
being  only  slightly  lower  than  that  of  fresh  conidia  in  culture,  and 
showing  only  slight  variation  for  the  months.  Apparently,  then, 
weather  conditions  such  as  we  have  had  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
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past  winter,  have  very  little  if  any  eflPect  on  their  vitality.  Heald  and 
Gardner  (93)  also  found  that  freezing  does  not  affect  the  vitality 
of  the  pycnospores.  Tests  made  at  various  times  during  the  summer 
of  1912  show  also  that  the  hot  and  dry  weather  of  summer  does  not 
affect  their  vitality.  Three  series  of  tests  were  conducted  to  deter- 
mine their  longevity.  In  the  first  series,  spore  horns  were  detached 
from  the  bark  and  stored  in  open  vials  in  the  laboratory.  At  the 
end  of  each  month,  sterile  twigs  have  been  inoculated  with  the  spore 
horns.  Every  test  has  been  successful,  including  the  last,  which  was 
at  the  end  of  one  year.  In  the  second  series  the  spore  horns  were 
left  attached  to  the  bark,  which  was  kept  dry  in  the  laboratory, 
and  germination  tests  made  in  decoction  as  given  above.  The  last 
test — ^at  the  end  of  11  months  and  15  days — gave  a  germination  of 
65  per  cent.  In  the  third  series,  pycnidia  in  the  bark  were  stored. 
This  series  has  been  running  only  eight  months ;  the  last  test  gave  a 
germination  of  40  per  cent.  All  these  series  are  being  continued 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  retain  their  vitality  much 
longer  than  a  year  since  very  little  decrease  in  the  percentage  has 
been  noticed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conidia  are  separated  by  dis- 
solving the  spore  horn  in  water  and  then  dried,  they  do  not  retain 
their  vitality  very  long.  The  writer  has  not  seen  them  germinate 
when  kept  in  this  condition  longer  than  one  month,  but  more  experi- 
ments are  necessary. 

Inoculation  experiments  with  conidia  are  described  in  detail  by 
the  writer  and  Babcock  in  Bulletin  3  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut 
Tree  Blight  Commission.  In  general  it  has  been  proved  that  almost 
any  kind  of  a  wound  in  the  bark  may  be  infected  with  pycnospores, 
whether  they  are  introduced  dry  or  suspended  in  water. 

ASCOSPORES. 

On  older  cankers,  as  shown  in  figure  46,  the  mature  stromata 
are  beset  with  projecting  papillae.  The  black  speck  at  the  apex  of 
each  papilla  is  the  opening  of  a  little  flask  in  which  the  winter  spores 
are  produced. 

Morphology,  The  shape  of  the  spores  is  shown  in  figure  37,  being 
oblong  to  oval  with  rounded  or  more  or  less  blunt  pointed  ends,  2- 
celled  and  constricted  at  the  septum  when  mature.  Clinton  (92:368) 
in  Connecticut,  evidently  does  not  consider  the  constriction  as  con- 
stant. His  photomicrographs  however — as  they  have  been  reproduced 
in  his  plate  XXVIII — show  beautifully  constricted  spores.  They  are 
quite  hyaline  both  as  seen  under  the  microscope  and  when  seen  in 
mass.  Murrill  (4)  gives  their  size  as  9-10  x  4-5  microns,  Pantanelli 
(89-73)  the  same  as  Murrill,  Clinton  (92:368),  says  they  vary  from 
6-10  X  2.75-5  microns  and  average  (92:427)  7.45  3.2  microns,  based 
on  the  measurement  of  one  hundred  spores.     His  measurements 
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are  the  smallest  of  any  we  have  seen.  The  average  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  measurements  made  by  H.  W.  Anderson  and  reported 
in  Bulletin  4  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Blight  Commission, 
was  8.53  X  4.49  microns.  These  were  fr6m  points  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  same  bulletin  seventy-five  measurements  of  ascospores  made 
by  Rankin  in  New  York  are  reported  and  give  an  average  of  8.8 
X  4.4  microns.  One  hundred  measurements  of  spores  from  points 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  more  recently  made  by  the  writer 
gave  8.68  x  4.51  microns  as  the  average. 

The  walls  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  pycnospores  and  are  also 
more  resistant  to  chemicals.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  they  may  be 
made  to  swell  until  their  thickness  often  equals  the  diameter  of  the 
contents  but  they  do  not  dissolve.  This  treatment  shows  no  strati- 
fication of  the  walls  and  no  germ  pores  or  markings  of  any  kind. 
The  septum  is  also  swollen  greatly  by  this  reagent;  in  fact,  in  none 
of  its  reactions  does  it  seem  to  differ  from  the  wall,  and  it  is  evidently 
of  the  same  composition.  It  is  a  true  septum  and  not  merely  a  di- 
viding line  between  the  protoplasts.  This  fact  was  particularly  no- 
ticed because  Saccardo  in  his  description  of  the  genus  Endothia  in- 
timates that  it  is  a  false  septum,  and  also  because  it  differs  in  this 
respect  from  the  long-spored  southern  Endothia,  as  reported  by  H. 
W.  Anderson  before  the  American  Phytopathological  Society  in  Janu- 
ary, 1913. 

The  spore  is  densely  filled  with  homogeneous  protoplasm.  Only 
occasionally  have  anything  like  oil  globules  or  vacuoles  been  seen. 
The  writer  has  not  found  the  large  globules  (or  vacuoles),  repre- 
sented in  Mur rill's  figures  (4),  to  be  common.  Chemical  tests  have 
shown  no  glycogen  or  other  storage  products  except  proteids.  As 
shown  in  figure  37,  each  cell  of  the  spore  contains  two  or  four  nuclei ; 
occasionally  there  is  one  or  three,  and  in  some  cases  the  number  is  not 
the  same  in  both  ends  of  the  spore;  more  than  four  in  one  cell  have 
not  been  found.  The  nuclei  are  best  brought  out  by  staining  with 
iron-alum  haematoxylin.  The  ascospores,  like  the  pycnospores  are 
sticky  and  adhere  with  great  tenacity  to  any  object  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  The  nature  of  the  sticky  covering  has  not  been 
exactly  determined,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  it  is  due  to  the  matrix 
of  epiplasm  in  which  the  spores  lie  while  in  the  ascus. 

Oermination.  They  readily  germinate  in  tap  water,  spring  water, 
lain  water  or  any  of  the  ordinary  media  used  for  this  purpose.  A 
higher  percentage  was  secured  in  chestnut  bark  decoction,  however, 
than  in  pure  water  but  as  a  rule  more  than  ninety  percent  germinate 
even  in  water.  They  germinate  as  soon  as  mature  without  a  period 
of  rest.  Spores  were  produced  in  September  from  inoculations  made 
the  previous  June,  and  as  soon  as  mature,  were  tested  and  gave  a  good 
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percentage  of  germination.    The  same  methods  for  artificial  germina- 
tion were  used  as  were  described  in  treating  of  the  pycnospores. 

The  time  required  is  much  shorter  than  for  pycnospores.  At 
room  temperatures  they  push  out  a  tube  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours. 
The  shortest  time  secured  was  one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes  after 
ejection  from  the  perithecium.  As  for  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
germination,  Fulton  (48:52)  says:  '^Ascospores  germinate  best  at  a 
temperature  of  about  70  degrees  F.,  but  a  good  percentage  of  germina- 
tion occurs  at  85  degrees  and  45  degrees  F.  Even  at  38  degrees  F. 
the  germination  of  ascospores  was  25  per  cent  in  24  hours  and 
reached  70  per  cent  in  three  days." 

Like  the  pycnospores  they  swell  before  germination,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent.  The  resting  ascospore  measures  approximately  4.5 
X  8.5  microns.  Fifty  spores  measured  after  ten  hours  in  nutrient  agar 
averaged  7.27  x  13.84  microns — representing  an  increase  of  about 
four  times  the  volume  of  the  resting  spore.  The  largest  one  was  17.2 
X  9.05  microns.  During  the  swelling  the  shape  remains  practically 
the  same  except  that  the  sinus  becomes  deeper.  The  first  germ  tube 
usually  appears  at  the  end,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case — some- 
times it  is  lateral.  The  second  tube  to  appear  is  in  the  other  cell; 
this  is  generally  followed  by  a  second  one  from  each  of  the  cells, 
making  a  total  of  four  germ  tubes,  which  is  the  rule  for  the  asco- 
spores of  this  species.  Their  order  of  appearance,  size,  manner  of 
septation  and  branching  is  best  explained  by  reference  to  the  suc- 
cessive camera  lucida  drawings  of  single  spores  in  figures  41  and  42. 
The  germ  tubes  from  the  ascospores  grow  much  more  vigorously  than 
those  from  the  pycnospores.  By  sowing  ascospores  on  chestnut  bark 
agar,  in  summer  weather,  mature  pycnidia  have  been  produced  in  five 
days.  The  early  and  rapid  development  of  the  mycelium  from 
the  ascospores  is  probably  due  to  the  larger  amount  of  food  material 
available  in  the  spores. 

During  germination  the  contents  of  the  spore  becomes  granular 
and  vacuoles  often  appear.  The  nuclear  behavior  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  conidia  described  above. 

Vitality.  So  far  as  has  been  determined,  weather  conditions  have 
no  effect  whatever,  on  the  vitality  of  the  ascospores.  During  every 
month  for  the  last  year  they  have  been  collected  from  the  woods  and 
tested,  but  the  differences  in  the  percentage  of  germination  for  the 
months  have  been  entirely  negligible.  Their  longevity  is  indicated 
by  the  following  two  series  of  experiments :  In  the  first  series,  ascos- 
pores ejected  from  the  perithecia  were  caught  on  glass  slides  and  then 
stored  and  tested  every  two  weeks  for  germination  by  covering  them 
with  a  drop  of  water.  They  continued  to  germinate  for  five  months 
and  six  days.  After  that  they  would  not  germinate.  In  the  second 
series,  bark  containing  mature  perithecia  was  stored  in  the  labora- 
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tory  and  tested  every  month.  The  last  test — at  the  end  of  approxi- 
mately twelve  months — gave  a  germination  of  above  90  per  cent. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  experiment  will  give  a  much  longer 
record,  since  they  germinate  almost  as  well  now  as  they  di^  a  year 
ago.  These  experiments  also  show  that  the  spores  will  live  much 
longer  when  they  remain  in  the  perithecium  than  if  they  are  ejected 
and  free  from  each  other.  These  tests  of  course,  indicate  only  the 
time  they  would  retain  their  vitality  if  they  were  kept  dry.  If,  on 
the  other  hand^  they  were  in  a  moist  place,  they  would  germinate 
at  once  and  unless  they  gained  entrance  to  their  proper  host  or 
possibly,  some  suitable  substratum  for  a  saprophytic  existence,  they 
would  die  without  causing  any  damage. 

The  results  of  a  large  number  of  inoculation  experiments  are  given 
by  the  writer  and  Babcock  in  Bulletin  3  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut 
Tree  Blight  Commission.  In  general,  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  them  as  was  said  of  the  pycnospores ;  any  kind  of  a  wound  in  the 
bark  deeper  than  the  cork  layer  may  be  readily  infected  either  by  dry 
ascospores  or  with  ascospores  in  suspension  in  water.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  difference  in  the  ability  of  the  ascospores  and 
pycnospores  to  produce  the  disease  on  the  trees. 

MYCELIUM. 

This  is  the  absorbing  system  of  the  fungus.  It  consists  of  millions 
of  fine  branching  threads — the  hyphae — ^which  grow  into  the  living 
tissues  of  the  bark  and  sap  wood,  killing  and  digesting  them  in  its 
progress  round  the  tree.  It  is  thus  the  immediate  agent  in  producing 
the  canker  and  ultimately  killing  the  tree. 

In  culture.  The  beginning  of  the  mycelium  is  the  germ  tube;  the 
mature  mycelium  with  its  millions  of  hyphae  is  produced  simply  by 
the  continued  elongation  and  branching  of  the  germ  tube.  In  all  es- 
sential points  it  is  alike,  whether  produced  from  an  ascospore  or  a 
pycnospore.  A  few  hours  after  the  germ  tube  starts  it  begins  to  di- 
vide into  cells  by  laying  down  septa.  (See  figures  38-42.)  Shortly 
afterwards,  branches  are  pushed  out  from  these  cells  and  these  in  turn 
become  septate  and  give  off  branches  until  a  thick  tangle  of  filaments 
is  produced.  These  processes,  so  readily  followed  in  the  simple  germ 
tube,  are  in  all  essentials  the  same  in  the  later  growth  of  the  mycelium. 
Branching  is  nearly  always  preceded  by  septa tion ;  it  is  always  mon- 
opodial  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  more  than  one  branch  is  produced 
from  a  single  cell.  The  sinus  at  the  septum,  seen  in  the  younger 
mycelium,  is  less  distinct  in  older  hyphae.  The  manner  of  branching 
is  shown  in  figure  8.  The  individual  hyphal  cell  is  best  studied  in 
agar  culture  although  it  shows  some  slight  differences  from  the  cell 
in  the  bark,  as  will  be  explained  later.  The  diameter  of  the  hypha  in 
agar  culture  varies  from  2  to  12  microns,  and  the  length  of  the  cells 
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from  20  to  50  microns.  The  apical  cells  have  very  dense  protoplasm, 
but,  further  back  in  the  hyphae,  large  vacuoles  appear,  as  shown  in 
figure  8.  The  protoplasm  is  not  homogeneous  but  shows  larg  gran- 
ules an^  certain  refractive  bodies.  The  wall  is  very  thin  and  easily 
collapses  when  dried.  Each  cell  contains  several  small  nuclei  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

The  yellow  pigment    The  mycelium  grows  luxuriantly  on  a  large 
number  of  artificial  media.    Cultural  studies  have  been  reported  in 
detail  by  Murrill  (2)  and  Clinton  (83).    Results  secured  by  the  writer 
largely  duplicate  theirs,  and  will  not  be  recorded  here.    For  ordinary 
purposes  the  writer  has  used  potato  agar.    On  this  medium,  at  the 
end  of  from  four  to  six  days  the  mycelium  begins  to  turn  yellow,  due 
to  the  production  of  a  pigment  in  the  cells.    The  same  pigment  gives 
the  characteristic  color  to  the  spore  horns  and  the  stromata  on  the 
bark.     It  is  apparently  evenly  diffused  in  the  cells  or  cell  walls.    The 
writer  has  noticed  that  old  agar  cultures  of  the  fungus  often  become 
purple  or  wine  colored.    Other  experimenters  have  told  him  they  have 
had  the  same  experience  and  were  at  a  loss  to  explain  it.    The  con- 
nection between  the  purple  color  and  the  yellow  pigment^  as  worked 
out  by  H.  W.  Anderson,  is  this:    The  pigment  is  yellow  and  insoluble 
when  in  an  acid  or  neutral  medium,  but  in  an  alkali  medium  is  readily 
soluble  and  takes  on  a  purple  color.    This  can  readily  be  demon- 
strated by  pouring  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  any  other  alkali 
over  the  yellow  mycelium.    The  fungus,  in  its  growth  on  the  agar, 
gradually  causes  it  to  become  alkaline  in  character,  and  the  pigment 
goes  into  solution  and  colors  the  medium  purple.    Pantanelli  (34) 
says  that  the  pigment  is  a  lipochrome.    Quite  recently  it  was  isolated 
and  its  chemical  reactions  determined  in  some  detail  by  Cecil  Thomas 
of  Wabash  College.*    In  this  excellent  piece  of  research,  he  shows 
that  it  does  not  resemble  a  lipochrome  in  any  way  except  in  color 
and  solubility  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  colored  compounds  known 
chemically  as  the  aurines.     It  is  best  isolated  by  extracting  with 
alcohol  and  then  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  fans.  In  order  for  the  germ  tube  to  gain  access  to  the  host 
tissue  the  spore  must  germinate  in  a  wound.  As  reported  in  Bulletin 
3  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission,  all  attempts 
to  produce  infection  without  a  wound  have  failed.  The  germ  tube  is 
not  able  to  bore  through  the  cork  layer  nor  to  enter  through  lenticels. 
Even  if  one  secured  an  occasional  infection  without  making  a  wound, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  bark  was  free  from  small  abra- 
sions which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  experimenter.  But  if  ger- 
mination takes  place  in  fresh  wounds,  the  germ  tube  will  thrive  on  the 
injured  and  dead  cells  until  it  has  produced  a  mass  of  mycelinm. 
Then,  gradually  accumulating  strength  as  it  increases  in  size,  the 
mycelium  en  masse  pushes  out  through  the  living  tissues  of  the  bark. 

*MaBter'g  Thesis.    Publication  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  Wabaah  Oollege. 
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Single  threads  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  power  to  penetrate  alone 
among  the  living  cells.  Starting  from  a  narrow  point,  the  hyphae 
grow  out  in  ray-like  bundles,  completely  destroying  the  parenchyma 
and  collenchyma  and  cambium  cells  as  they  go.  All  the  rays  start- 
ing from  a  single  point  are  contiguous  and  they  form  a  fan-like  mat  of 
mycelium  as  shown  in  figure  50.  These  fans  are  flat  because  they 
are  not  able  to  destroy  the  segmental  bast  zones  but  must  squeeze 
between  them.  The  edge  of  the  fan  is  quite  regular  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  darker  gelatinous  band  of  the  disintegrating  host  cells. 
Whether  the  cells  are  killed  by  a  toxin  secreted  by  the  parasite 
or  whether  they  are  killed  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  mass  of 
hyphae  was  not  determined.  The  fans  vary  in  length  from  one-eighth 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  young  ones,  on  the  advancing  edge, 
are  pure  white  but  as  they  become  older  they  become  light  yellow  or 
buff  in  color.  This  color,  however,  is  not  due  to  a  development  of 
pigment,  since  the  pigment  is  never  found  in  the  fans ;  it  is  probably 
due  to  a  decomposition  product  of  the  disintegrating  host  cells,  which 
stains  the  mycelium.  Each  ray  consists  of  a  loose  bundle  of  hyphae 
running  almost  parallel  and  branching  only  sparsely.  They  are  much 
more  uniform  in  diameter  than  the  hyphae  in  agar  culture.  They  are 
about  7  microns  in  diameter  and  are  divided  into  cells  about  30 
microns  long.  They  are  not  anastomosed  in  any  way ;  a  section  of  a 
ray  showing  their  relation  is  represented  in  figure  9.  The  individ- 
ual cells  of  the  hyphae  are  densely  filled  with  rather  coarsely  gran- 
ular protoplasm.  As  the  fans  become  older,  however,  the  cells  be- 
come vacuolate.  Like  most  of  the  other  cells  of  this  fungus,  they 
are  multinucleate.  The  fans  are  produced  only  in  the  growing  sea- 
son. Although  the  canker  spreads  slowly  in  the  winter,  no  white 
fresh  fans  are  found  in  that  season. 

Rate  of  growth.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  mycelium  under  natural 
conditions  on  the  tree  can  be  measured  by  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  cankers.  During  the  last  twelve  months,  a  large  number  of 
cankers  have  been  outlined  at  the  end  of  each  month  as  shown  in 
figure  49,  and  the  averages  computed  for  the  months.  Table  I  gives 
the  increase  in  diameter  during  the  last  year.  The  increase  in 
length — ^up  and  down  the  tree — is  greater  but  not  so  important  since 
it  is  not  the  growth  in  this  direction  that  kills  the  tree.  The  table 
shows  the  effect  of  winter  temperatures  on  the  growth.  The  last 
winter  in  Pennsylvania,  however,  was  exceptionally  mild,  especially 
the  months  of  December  and  January. 

Even  the  most  rapid  growth  in  the  summer  time — as  indicated  by 
the  table — is  less  than  one  millimeter  per  day.  But  on  artificial 
media,  such  as  chestnut  bark  agar,  the  writer  has  often  seen  a  growth 
of  three  millimeters  per  day.  Also,  in  the  dying  bark  after  the  tree  is 
(!ut,  the  mycelium  will  spread  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  when 
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it  is  invading  the  bark  of  a  healthy  tree.     In  the  latter  case,  it  does 
not  advance  by  producing  fans  but  by  individual  strands. 

TABLE   1. 

Showing  the  monthly  rate  of  growth  of  cankers.    Transverse  diame- 
ters of  the  cankers. 
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*Doubtful  Mcord.     No  growth  at  all  on  a  large  number  of  other  trees  examined. 

Vitaliff,.  The  mycelium,  like  the  spores  has  a  remarkable  vitality. 
That  it  i'>  not  injured  in  the  least  by  low  temperatures  in  winter  is 
proved  !»y  the  fact  that  successful  isolations  were  made  from  under 
the  baric  during  every  month  of  the  last  winter,  and  also  by  the  vigor 
with  which  the  canker  resumes  growth  in  the  spring.  To  see  if  freez- 
ing would  affect  it  when  exposed  while  growing  under  artificial  con- 
ditions, colonies  were  started  on  agar  plates  which  when  they  were 
about  one  inch  in  diameter,  were  put  out  of  doors  and  kept  frozen  up 
during  the  whole  month  of  February  which  was  the  coldest  month 
of  the  winter.  When  brought  back  into  the  laboratory,  they  resumed 
growth  as  vigorously  as  fresh  colonies.  Desiccation  also  has  no 
detrimental  effect,  as  shown  by  the  following  experiments:  In  the 
first  one,  bark  was  removed  from  a  canker  and  stored  under  perfectly 
dry  conditions  in  the  laboratory.  Isolations  have  been  made  each 
month  and  at  present — at  the  end  of  ten  months — the  isolations  are 
just  as  successful  as  when  the  experiment  was  started.  The  second 
was  like  the  first  except  that  diseased  wood  was  stored  instead  of 
diseased  bark.  This  has  been  in  progress  only  six  months^  but  the  iso- 
lations are  still  successful.  That  a  pile  of  bark  or  chips  may  be  a 
source  of  infection  for  a  long  time  on  account  of  the  mycelium  is 
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indicated  by  the  following  experiment:  One  year  ago,  some  diseased 
logs  were  peeled  and  the  bark  thrown  into  piles.  Isolations  have  been 
made  from  these  heaps  at  the  end  of  every  month^ — being  careful  to 
avoid  contaminations  from  spores  of  the  fungus— and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent have  been  entirely  successful.  The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find 
any  especially  resistant  cells  in  the  hyphae  which  tide  it  over. 

The  mycelium  also  invades  the  sap-wood  to  a  depth  of  about  four 
or  five  rings.  The  hyphae  are  not  different  here  except  that  th6y 
are  smaller  than  in  the  bark  and  do  not  enter  the  wood  as  fans.  They 
grow  through  and  destroy  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  and  wood 
parenchyma  to  some  extent,  and  are  found  in  the  vessels  in  abundance, 
but  the  walls  of  the  latter  are  not  affected  by  them. 

PYCNIDIA. 

The  summer  spores  in  all  cases  are  produced  in  pycnidia.  The 
stages  in  the  develojiment  of  this  organ  are  most  readily  observed  on 
artificial  media,  such  as  potato  agar  or  chestnut  bark  agar.  The 
process  is  the  same  whether  it  takes  place  on  agar  or  under  the  cork 
layer  of  the  tree  or  superficially  on  the  exposed  wood.  But  on  agar  it 
is  more  simple  and  more  easily  followed.  It  will  therefore  be  taken 
up  in  detail  as  it  occurs  on  artifical  media,  and  then  more  briefly  on 
the  bark  and  on  the  wood,  noting  particularly  the  points  in  which 
they  "differ. 

Development  on  artificial  media.  The  first  stages  can  be  watched 
directly  under  the  microscope  in  Van  Tieghem  cells.  Cultures  of 
pycnospores  are  made  just  as  stated  previously  in  describing  the 
methods  of  artificial  germination  of  these  spores.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  they  are  germinating,  and  in  about  four  or  five 
days,  at  summer  temperatures,  the  beginnings  of  the  pycnidia  can 
be  seen.  They  appear  first  where  the  weft  of  mycelium  is  the  thickest 
but  they  are  more  easily  followed  if  one  finds  them  on  more 
isolated  branches.  At  certain  points  short  cells  are  developed  in 
the  hyphae  by  laying  down  of  new  walls,  thus  dividing  the  old  cells. 
The  cells  also  increase  in  diameter  and  in  the  amount  of  cell  con- 
tents. Each  of  these  short  cells  now  sends  out  stubby,  septate 
branches,  the  cells  of  which  in  turn  send  out  other  branches.  Such 
a  stage  is  shown  in  figures  1  and  2.  By  the  continued  branching — 
or  budding — of  these  cells,  a  tuft  of  hyphae  is  formed  which  I'e- 
minds  one  of  a  witches'  broom.  This  tuft  seems  also  to  exert  an 
influence  on  the  neighboring  hyphae  and  the  more  distant  branches 
of  the  same  hypha,  because  they  now  grow  toward  it  and  mingle 
with  its  branches  so  that  in  another  day  or  two,  the  mass  of  hyphae 
becomes  so  dense  that  a  surface  view  no  longer  shows  what  is  oc- 
curring.   The  little  blocks  of  agar  are  then  fixed  in  fixing  solution, 
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sectioned  and  stained  to  be  studied  in  cross  section.  Figure  3  shows  a 
cross  section  of  a  pycnidium  grown  in  this  way.  It  is  merely  a  solid 
ball  of  hyphae  densely  intertwined  but  not  grown  together  in  any  way 
by  their  lateral  walls.  The  hyphae  appear  to  be  all  alike  in  every 
particular,  that  is,  there  is  no  differentiation  of  wall  cells  and  core 
cells. 

The  succeeding  stages  are  best  studied  by  the  following  method: 
A  single  culture  is  made  at  the  center  of  an  agar  plate  and  permitted 
to  grow  until  it  has  almost  reached  the  edge  of  the  plate.  Beginning 
at  the  center,  concentric  rings  of  pycnidia  are  formed  as  shown  in 
figure  51.  Starting  from  the  outermost,  the  pycnidia  of  each  ring 
are  one  day  younger  than  those  of  the  next  succeeding  ring.  This 
gives  a  perfect  series  of  successive  stages,  from  those  which  are  so 
small  that  they  can  barely  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  to  fully  mature 
ones  pushing  out  spore  horns  at  the  center  of  the  plate.  A  perfectly 
flat  cross  section  of  one  on  the  outer  ring  is  given  in  figure  4  and 
shows  that  it  corresponds  to  the  stage  observed  in  Van  Tieghem 
cells  and  represented  in  figure  3.  It  is  merely  a  solid  tangle  of  un- 
differentiated hyphae.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  evidence  of  a  cavity  at 
the  center.  In  the  next  older  stage,  figure  5,  the  hyphae  begin  to 
pull  apart  slightly  and  become  loose  at  the  center  but  are  not  other- 
wise differentiated.  Those  branches  which  extend  into  this  loose  area 
begin  to  lay  down  cross  walls  at  regular  intervals  and  as  the  cells, 
thus  formed,  become  mature  they  are  cut  off  successively  from  the 
ends  of  the  hyphae  and  lie  free  in  the  cavity  (Figure  57).  These  short 
cells  are  the  first  pycnospores.  As  all  the  branches  projecting  into 
the  central  area  are  cut  up  to  make  spores,  the  cavity  is  naturally 
enlarged.  But  other  branches  now  push  in  from  the  surrounding 
hyphae  and  more  spores  are  cut  off  from  their  apices  until  the  cavity 
becomes  densely  filled  with  them.  The  size  of  the  cavity  increases 
then,  first,  by  the  constant  cutting  off  of  the  branches  and,  second, 
on  account  of  the  increased  pressure  from  within  caused  by  the  pack- 
ing of  the  spores.  Also  the  crowding  for  space  by  the  new  conidio- 
phores  would  tend  to  distend  the  walls.  This  pressure  from  within 
causes  the  hyphae  which  are  on  the  periphery  to  be  crowded  together 
and  to  form  a  sort  of  a  wall.  This  wall  layer  is  not  so  distinct  in 
the  pycnidia  on  agar  because  there  is  nothing  on  the  outside  to  re- 
sist the  pressure  but  in  the  pycnidia  on  the  bark  it  is  quite  distinct. 
Also,  the  membranes  of  the  wall  cells  become  somewhat  thicker  at 
this  time.  A  section  from  the  wall  in  this  stage,  showing  the  rela- 
tion of  the  conidiophores,  is  shown  in  figure  6.  There  is  no  ostiole 
whatever  at  this  time  but  a  little  later  the  hyphae  become  loose  at 
a  point  on  the  upper  wall  of  the  pycnidium  and  the  spores  are  forced 
out  throup:h  this  by  the  pressure  from  within.  The  ostiole  is  thus 
formed  by  the  same  process  as  the  cavity  itself.    It  is  very  indefinite 
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at  first  but  as  it  becomes  older  and  wider,  it  becomes  surrounded  by 
a  more  definite  wall  just  like  that  of  the  cavity. 

When  fully  mature,  the  cavity  may  be  as  much  as  a  fourth  of  a 
millimeter  in  diameter.    It  is  usually  almost  circular  in  cross  section, 
but  sometimes  shows  the  convoluted  form  which  will  be  described 
later  as  occurring  in  mature  stromata  on  the  bark.     The  conidio- 
phores  form  a  dense,  brush-like  fringe  and  extend  directly  out  into 
the  cavity  from  every  point  of  the  wall.    They  are  of  uneven  lengths, 
the  majority  being  2040  microns  long  and  about  1.5  microns  in  dia- 
meter.   Four  of  them  are  shown  highly  magnified  in  figure  7.     In 
an  unstained  section,  the  septa  of  the  conidiophores  cannot  be  made 
out  but,  when  properly  stained  with  iron-alum  haematoxylin  and 
erythrosin,  the  septa  show  up  very  plainly  as  unstained  lines  across 
the  sporophore.    It  wiU  be  seen  that  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
conidiophores  is  divided  into  regular  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a 
single  nucleus.    As  the  cells  become  mature,  they  break  off.  success- 
ively as  conidia.    Just  how  many  break  off  from  a  single  conidio- 
phores was  not  determined.    The  majority  of  them  are  simple,  but 
branched  conidiophores,  as  shown  in  figure  7,  are  not  uncommon. 
But  they  are  never  so  frequent  or  «o  much  branched  in  this  type  of 
pycnidium  as  in  the  types  to  be  discussed  later.     In  the  older 
pycnidia  they  are  longer  than  in  the  young  ones.    Among  the  con- 
idiophores are  certain  longer  branches  which  project  further  into  the 
cavity.    These  are  evidently  the  structures  which  Pantanelli  (89) 
calls  paraphyses.    Yet  he  seems  to  have  some  hesitation  in  designat- 
ing them  by  thiat  name,  because  in  a  footnote  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  he  adds;  "Non  tutte  si  possono  considerare  come  parafisi  o 
pseudoparafisi,  perche  talvolta  formano  conidii  alia  loro  estremita." 
The  writer  also  found  pycnospores  on  the  tips  of  them  and  they  are 
also  divided  into  the  same  regular  uninucleate  cells  as  the  conidio- 
phores.   They  branch  like  the  conidiophores  and,  as  for  their  length, 
all  lengths  can  be  found  from  75  microns  down  to  10  microns.    One 
would  be  excusable  for  wondering  on  what  basis  they  would  be 
distinguished  from  the  conidiophores. 

Factors  influencing  production.  As  indicated  above,  the  time 
required  for  the  production  of  pycnidia  on  artificial  media  is  very 
short.  When  ascospores,  naturally  ejected  from  the  perithecia,  are 
caught  on  plates  of  sterile  chestnut  bark  agar,  they  germinate  in  a 
few  hours  and  at  the  end  of  from  five  to  seven  days — where  they 
fall  thickly  on  the  agar — ^a  pycnidium  containing  mature  spores 
will  be  formed  at  every  point  where  a  spore  or  group  of  spores  fell. 
These  pycnidia  differ  in  no  way  from  those  described  above.  When 
cultures  are  made  from  pycnospores  by  making  streaks  on  potato 
agar,  pycnidia  containing  mature  spores  are  usually  developed  with- 
in eight  days  at  ordinary  summer  temperatures.    At  lower  tempera- 
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tures,  the  time  required  is  much  longer.  As  previously  mentioned, 
plates  of  the  fungus  exposed  to  out-of-doors  temperatures  during 
the  last  winter  showed  considerable  growth  of  the  mycelium  but  in 
no  case  were  pycnidia  produced  on  these  plates.  Also  on  the  trees, 
where  the  spread  of  the  cankers  was  measured  each  month  by  a 
painted  outline,  it  was  observed  that  no  pycnidia  or  even,  "blisters" 
were  developed  on  the  diseased  areas  that  were  added  during  the 
winter.  These  experiments  indicate  that  the  fungus  will  grow  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  at  which  it  will  produce  pycnidia. 

Another  factor  which  influences  the  production  of  pycnidia  is 
light.  When  plate  cultures  are  grown  in  total  darkness  on  chestnut 
bark  agar,  no  pycnidia  are  developed,  while  on  plates  made  at  the 
same  time  and  grown  in  the  light,  the  usual  rings  of  pycnidia  ap- 
pear (Figure  57).  Experiments  were  also  tried  in  which  the  plate  was 
left  in  darkness  until  about  half-covered  with  mycelium  and  then 
brought  into  the  light.  Circles  of  pycnidia  were  developed,  beginning 
with  the  ring  which  marked  the  outermost  limit  of  the  colony  when 
removed  from  the  dark  chamber.  The  concentric  rings  which  always 
appear  on  agar  cultures  are  due  to  the  alternation  of  night  and  day. 

When  young  trees  in  the  woods  are  inoculated,  the  pycnidia  do 
not  become  evident  as  soon  as  on  artificial  media.  But,  even  here, 
the  spore-horns  have  been  observed  in  three  weeks  on  inoculations 
made  with  pycnospores.  "Blisters,"  indicating  the  development  of 
the  pycnidia  under  the  cork  layer,  have  been  observed  in  eighteen 
days. 

Development  of  pycnidia  on  the  young  canker,  Thfe  first  outward 
indication  of  the  pycnidia  is  the  appearance  of  numerous  little  raised 
"l)listers"  just  back  of  the  advancing  edge  of  the  canker  (Figure 
45).  They  are  perfectly  smooth  little  mounds  and,  under  the  hand 
lens,  appear  slick  and  somewhat  translucent  Contrary  to  published 
statements  of  investigators  of  this  disease  (e.  g.  4:  187),  they  bear 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  lenticels.  They  seem  rather  to  avoid  the 
lenticels.  On  account  of  their  smooth,  unbroken  surface  they  can- 
not be  confused  with  the  latter  at  this  stage,  but  at  later  stages, 
when  they  are  broken  open  at  the  apices,  they  often  give  the  er- 
roneous appearance  of  having  been  formed  in  the  lenticels.  They  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  lenticels,  often  being  so  thick  as  to 
be  in  contact  with  each  other.  If  the  cork  layer  is  carefully  re- 
moved, the  beginning  of  a  single  pycnidium  will  be  found  under  each 
of  these  raised  places.  At  this  stage  they  are  hyaline,  more  or  less 
globose  or  biscuit-shaped  cushions  with  a  moist  gelatinous  appear- 
ance, about  half  imbedded  in  the  disintegrating  collenchyma  tissue, 
the  other  half  projecting  upward  and  raising  the  cork  layer  to  form 
the  pimple.  In  size,  they  vary  from  those  on  the  outermost  edge 
which  are  almost  microscopic  to  those  a  millimeter  in  diameter  just 
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before  the  breaking  of  the  phelloderm.  There  is  no  stroma  at  this 
time,  but  each  one  is  very  early  surrounded  with  a  fringe  of  loose 
mycelium  which  is  the  forerunner  of  the  stroma.  It  is  at  first  white 
but  begins  to  turn  yellow  even  before  the  cork  layer  is  broken. 
When  a  cross  section  is-  made  of  this  moist-looking  cushion,  it  is 
found  to  be  a  closely  wound  ball  of  hyphae  corresponding  to  figure 
4,  as  decribed  under  the  development  of  the  pycnidium  in  culture. 
There  are  no  pycnospores  and  as  yet  no  indication  of  a  cavity.  From 
the  periphery  toward  the  center  of  the  canker  the  cushions  are  suc- 
cessively larger  and  more  of  the  developing  stroma  about  them  until 
the  cushions  are  entirely  covered  by  the  mycelial  weft,  which  is 
now  bright  yellow.  The  cavity,  sporophores  and  pycnospores  are 
developed  from  this  cushion  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  described 
above  on  agar  plates  and  will  not  be  again  described.  Where  the 
pycnidia  originate  very  closely  together,  the  stromata  often  come 
into  contact  and  coalesce  so  that  we  now  have  a  compound  stroma — 
to  all  appearances,  a  single  stroma  containing  several  pycnidia.  This 
condition  has  been  found  by  the  writer  in  mature  stromata  several 
times  but  seems  to  be  rather  the  exception — ^a  single  much  con- 
voluted or  labyrinthiform  pycnidium  in  each  stroma  being  the  rule. 
Apparently,  even  when  by  coalescence  several  pycnidia  are  thrown 
into  one  stroma,  the  receding  walls  of  the  chambers  soon  come  into 
contact  and  portions  of  them  aie  broken  down  so  that  there  is  now 
one  large,  irr^ular  cavity.  So  far  as  observed,  the  stroma  never 
precedes  the  pycnidium.  A  pycnidium  first  starts  and  later  the 
stroma  forms  about  it.  There  is  no  rind  layer  on  the  stroma  previous 
to  the  breaking  of  the  cork  layer.  This  latter  process  is  brought 
about  through  pressure  exerted  by  the  growing  pycnidium  beneath. 
By  this  time  the  spores  have  developed  and  soon  push  out  in  curling 
tendrils  through  the  rent  in  the  cork  layer. 

Spore  Horns,  They  are  light  yellow  in  color  at  first  and  have  a 
waxy  appearance.  As  they  become  older  they  take  on  a  reddish  cast. 
They  vary  in  size  from  the  diameter  of  a  hair  to  a  half-millimeter  and 
in  length  from  a  millimeter  to  more  than  2.5  cm.  The  writer  and 
J.  E.  Guyer  measured  an  exceptionally  long  one  that  was  two  and 
one-half  inches  in  length.  On  young  cankers  on  smooth-barked  trees, 
they  are  usually  small  in  diameter,  single  and  twisted  into  several 
coils,  but  on  the  bark  of  old  trees,  where  they  come  from  the  lines 
of  stromata  in  the  crevices,  they  are  large,  stout  and  irregular  and 
often  a  whole  line  of  them  are  united  comb-like.  Figure  48  shows 
this  condition  in  which  they  are  coming  out  from  rough,  burnt-over 
bark.  In  cross  section,  the  horns  are  usually  flat  or  irregular  in 
shape,  and  only  rarely  circular.  This  accounts  largely  for  the  way 
they  curl.  The  irregular  twisting  is  shown  in  figure  47.  When  dry, 
they  are  hard  and  brittle,  and  it  takes  some  little  effort  to  break 
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them  loose.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  wind  is  ever  strong  enough  to  break 
them  oflf  and  carry  them  away  when  dry.  But  when  they  become 
wet,  they  swell  and  the  spores — of  which  they  are  entirely  com- 
posed— separate  and  wash  down  the  tree,  but  as  soon  as  the  rain  is 
over,  new  spore-horns  appear  with  surprising  rapidity.  Just  how 
long  a  pycnidium  will  continue  to  produce  spores  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. During  the  last  season,  on  young  cankers  produced  by  in- 
oculation in  the  spring,  the  horns  were  abundant  after  each  rain 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  when  the  pushing  out  of  the 
stromata  indicated  the  beginning  of  the  perithecial  stage.  After 
that,  very  few  spore-horns  were  found  on  these  cankers.  Heald  and 
Gardner  (93)  have  shown  that  the  pycnospores  are  produced  in  the 
winter.  Except  in  cases  where  they  were  protected  and  kept  dry, 
so  that  tendrils  produced  in  the  summer  were  not  washed  away, 
the  writer  has  not  seen  spore-horns  in  the  winter,  but  this  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  at  such  a  slow  rate  that 
they  are  washed  away  before  their  size  makes  them  noticeable.  They 
first  began  to  appear  this  season,  (1913),  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Pycnidia  in  the  older  stromata.  About  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
on  cankers  produced  by  inoculations  in  the  spring,  there  is  an  active 
increase  in  the  amount  of  stromatic  tissue,  and  the  pycnidia  in  the 
top  of  this  new  stroma  are  pushed  out  through  the  cork  layer.  Mean- 
while they  continue  to  increase  in  size.  During  this  increase,  the 
cavity  does  not  remain  round  but  becomes  intricately  labyrinthi- 
form,  as  shown  in  figures  11  and  55.  This  shape  is  easily  explained 
when  one  considers  the  method  by  which  the  pycnidium  increases 
in  size.  As  previously  indicated,  the  walls  are  constantly  receding 
in  all  directions.  The  new  stromatic  tissue  is  mingled  with  portions 
of  the  disintegrating  host  tissue,  and  when  the  receding  wall  comes 
in  contact  with  this  tissue,  it  continues  to  recede  on  both  sides  of 
it,  but  the  part  around  the  obstruction  remains  as  a  process  jutting 
out  into  the  cavity.  This  is  repeated  many  times  until  often  the 
entire  stroma  will  be  found  honeycombed  with  numerous  but  com- 
municating irregular  chambers.  A  simple  case  is  shown  in  figure 
56.  This  explanation  accounts  for  the  shape  of  the  pycnidium  only 
in  part  because  this  type  is  sometimes  found  on  agar  cultures  where 
there  are  evidently  no  such  obstructions.  When  cross  sections  of 
the  stromata  are  cut,  a  single  section  usually  shows  a  number  of 
cavities  which  do  not  appear  to  be  connected,  but  if  the  entire  stroma 
is  cut  into  serial  sections,  it  will  usually  be  found  to  contain  but 
a  single  many-chambered  pycnidium.  Occasionally  however,  the 
writer  has  found  stromata  which  contained  three  or  four  distinct 
pycnidia. 

The  pycnidial  form  of  this  fungus  has  often  been  referred  to  the 
genus  Cytospora,  based  on  the  idea  that  the  stroma  typically  con- 
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tains  a  number  of  pycnidia.  Evidently  this  is  a  mistake.  If  there 
is  need  of  a  distinct  generic  name  for  this  stage,  it  should  be  referred 
to  Endothiella,  a  genus  erected  by  Saccardo,  (Ann.  Myc.  4:73), 
based  on  the  imperfect  form  of  Endothia  gyrosa,  Saccardo  did  not 
apply  this  name  merely  to  the  superficial  type  on  wood,  but  under 
this  word  he  included  all  forms  of  the  pycnidial  stage.  The  laby- 
rinthiform  pycnidium  in  the  mature  stroma  becomes  larger  than 
the  forms  developed  on  agar  and  on  wood.  Cavities  more  than  a 
millimeter  in  diameter  have  been  found  by  the  writer.  Besides 
differing  somewhat  in  shape  and  size,  this  type  also  differs  from  the 
type  on  agar  in  that  the  wall  layer  is  more  distinct,  and  the  conidio- 
phores  are  more  branched  and  longer. 

Superficial  pycnidia.  Another  form  of  the  pycnidium  is  found  on 
the  cut  ends  of  stumps  and  logs  and  both  on  the  wood  and  the  inside 
of  the  bark  where  the  latter  has  broken  loose  and  an  air  space  is 
left  between  it  and  the  wood.  These  are  superficial,  single  pycnidia. 
A  group  of  them  is  shown  in  figure  12.  A  favorite  place  for  them 
is  on  the  inside  of  the  bark  where  it  has  drawn  away  from  the 
stump  around  the  top,  after  the  tree  is  cut.  Also  after  a  log  or 
stump  on  which  there  was  a  canker  is  peeled,  the  pycnidia  will  de- 
velop on  the  surface  very  quickly  if  it  does  not  dry  out  too  soon. 
Their  production  is  largely  dependent  on  the  water  supply.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  dry  weather  they  will  develop  on 
the  lower  side  of  a  log  lying  on  the  ground,  but  not  on  the  upper 
side.  Their  shape  also  varies  with  the  amount  of  moisture.  In  the 
more  moist,  shaded  situations,  they  are  long  pear-shaped  or  conical, 
as  shown  in  figure  12,  or  the  base  may  be  flattened  out  slightly  on  the 
substratum.  But  on  tops  of  stumps — ^where  they  occur  abundantly 
on  the  outermost  four  or  five  annual  rings,  and  where  the  supply 
of  moisture  is  not  constant — they  are  flattened  out  on  the  substratum 
and  do  not  stand  out  free  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Also  they  have 
more  of  a  tendency  to  run  together  here.  In  color  they  are  deeper 
red  than  the  stromata,  but  have  light  yellow  conspicuous  ostioles 
which  project  upward  in  a  sort  of  neck  or  beak.  They  are  surround- 
ed by  no  stroma  whatever,  and  stand  out  free  so  that  they  can  easily 
be  picked  off  with  a  dissecting  needle.  They  measure  about  a  quarter 
of  a  millimeter  in  diameter  and  the  same  in  height.  The  outer  wall 
is  perfectly  smooth  as  seen  under  the  hand  lens.  Often  several  of 
them  grow  together,  but  their  ostioles  remain  distinct  and  we  have 
the  appearance  of  a  single  pycnidium  with  several  ostioles. 

The  writer  has  not  seen  all  the  developmental  stages  of  this  type, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  differ  essentially  from  those 
on  agar  or  under  the  cork  layer.  A  cross-section  of  one  when  ma- 
ture, (fig.  54),  shows  no  differences  in  the  configuration  of  the  cavity, 
the  character  of  the  conidiophores,  etc.    The  walls  are  thicker  and 
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much  more  dense,  however,  and  the  ostiole  is  more  perfectly  formed 
than  in  the  others  previously  observed. 

Usually,  this  type  of  pycnidium  is  not  followed  by  the  perithecia, 
but  in  two  cases,  where  they  were  between  the  6ark  and  the  wood, 
the  writer  has  found  perithecia  developing  among  them. 

STROMATA. 

The  stromata  are  more  often  seen  and  better  known  than  any 
other  stage  of  this  fungus.  They  are  the  reddish  brown  cushions 
mentioned  in  the  introduction,  which  are  scattered  thickly  over  the 
canker  and  make  it  so  conspicuous  and  easy  of  diagnosis.  A  canker 
thickly  beset  with  them  is  shown  in  figure  44.  The  beginning  of  the 
stroma  has  been  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  pycnidium.  As  stated 
there,  it  always  starts  as  a  loose  growth  of  hyphae  around  the 
pycnidium.  It  does  not  precede,  but  follows  the  first  stages  in  the 
development  of  that  organ.  This  stage  of  the  stroma  may  often  be 
observed  on  agar  cultures  where  the  pycnidia  are  rather  far  apart. 
A  fluffy  growth  of  light  yellow  mycelium  surrounds  the  pycnidium, 
and  covers  it  over  until  often  nothing  can  be  seen  but  a  mass  of 
spores  oozing  from  the  top  of  a  loose  ball  of  hyphae.  If  these  are 
imbedded  and  sectioned,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  a  loose  tangle 
of  undifferentiated  hyphae  surrounding  a  central  pycnidium.  No 
rind  layer  is  produced  under  these  conditions.  This  corresponds 
to  the  stage  on  the  bark  which  precedes  the  rupturing  of  the  cork 
layer.  But  as  soon  as  the  cork  layer  is  broken,  the  stroma  under- 
goes a  change.  There  is  a  rapid  increase  in  size,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  differentiation  of  the  cells  at  the  tips  of  those  branches  which 
reach  the  exposed  surface.  These  cells  now  become  shorter  and 
thicker,  acquire  heavier  walls,  and  are  densely  crowded  together, 
so  that  in  cross  section  they  appear  as  a  pseudoparenchymatous  tis- 
sue (Fig.  10).  The  rind  thus  formed  covers  all  of  the  exposed  sur- 
face of  the  stroma,  and  also  grows  up  around  the  necks  of  the 
perithecia  (Fig.  11).  The  cells  are  pretty  well  filled  with  protoplasm 
and  stain  deeply.  They  also  contain  more  pigment  than  the  other 
cells.  The  interior  or  medulla  of  the  stroma  remains  the  same.  As 
shown  in  the  base  of  figure  10,  it  is  merely  a  loose  tangle  of  hyphae 
which  are  much  branched  and  more  often  septate,  but  in  all  other 
respects,  like  the  usual  vegetative  hyphae.  The  cell  contents,  nuclei, 
vacuoles,  walls,  etc.,  are  just  the  same.  They  also  contain  a  large 
amount  of  pigment.  Stone  cells,  bast  fibres  and  remnants  of  the 
walls  of  the  coUenchyma  cells  are  scattered  through  the  basal  parts. 
A  diagrammatic  drawing  of  a  stroma  showing  the  location  of  the 
pycnidium,  perithecia  and  rind  layer  is  given  in  figure  11.  When 
they  first  come  through  the  cork  layer,  they  are  lemon  yellow  in  color 
but  with  age  the  color  deepens  to  orange,  reddish  brown  and  finally 
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cinnamon  brown,  But  when  cut  into,  they  are  found  to  be  lighter 
colored  on  the  inside  than  on  the  surface.  Fully  mature,  they  aver- 
age about  2.4  X  1.2  millimeters  in  size,  being  usually  elongated  hori- 
zontally as  shown  in  figure  44.  They  average  about  1.3  millimeters 
in  depth.  The  size  however,  depends  largely  on  the  location  and 
the  season.  If  they  grow  in  a  moist  situation  they  are  much  larger 
than  where  they  are  exposed  to  desiccation.  On  old  rough  bark, 
they  do  not  occur  as  shown  in  figure  44,  but  come  out  only  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark,  often  united  in  a  solid  line  for  several  inches 
so  that  they  apparently  form  one  long  stroma.  Otherwise  they  do 
not  differ  from  those  described  above. 

PERITHEOIA. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  perithecial  stage,  the  cork  layer 
has  been  broken  only  by  the  emerging  spore-horns.  The  small 
amount  of  stroma  that  is  developed  lies  entirely  beneath  this  cork 
layer,  that  is,  none  of  it  is  erumpent  as  yet.  The  change  to  the  peri- 
thecial stroma  has  been  observed  within  eight  weeks  after  inocula- 
tion. On  trees  inoculated  in  June  the  stromata  have  been  observed 
in  August.  The  stroma  increases  very  rapidly  in  size  and  pushes 
off  more  of  the  cork  layer.  Not  only  does  it  fill  up  the  enlarged  rent 
in  the  phelloderm,  but  it  also  grows  out  over  the  torn  edges  to  some 
extent  so  that  they  are  included  in  the  stroma  as  shown  in  figure 
11.  If  one  peels  off  the  cork  layer  now,  either  the  entire  stroma,  or 
at  least  the  top  comes  off  with  it.  The  stroma  now  has  an  erumpent 
superficial  appearance  as  shown  in  figures  43  and  44. 

Primordia,  When  we  speak  of  the  perithecial  stroma,  however, 
we  do  not  mean  that  it  contains  perithecia  as  yet.  Spot  infections 
have  been  under  observation  where  the  perithecial  stromata  were 
in  abundance  on  all  the  cankers  in  the  early  spring,  but  there  was  no 
outward  appearance  of  perithecia  during  the  entire  summer.  On 
the  other  hand  pycnospores  may  be  pushed  out  from  these  stromata 
in  numerous  spore-horns  during  the  entire  season.  Cross  sections 
of  these  stromata  show  that  the  pycnidia  are  now  located  in  the 
periphery,  the  mass  of  stroma  having  been  formed  beneath  them  and 
pushing  them  out  through  the  cork  layer.  Their  location  is  shown 
in  figure  11. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  a  cross  section  at  this  stage  is  the 
numerous  primordia — the  earliest  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
perithecia.  These  arise  usually  in  the  tissues  of  the  bark  below  the 
base  of  the  original  pycnidium  and  by  their  growth  and  the  growth 
of  the  new  stromatic  tissue  about  them,  they  push  these  disorganized 
elements  upward  and  apart  so  that  scattered  fragments  of  them  are 
found  included  throughout  the  base  of  the  stroma.  The  primordia 
do  not  always  originate  however  in  the  lower  layers.    At  times  they 
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may  be  found  well  up  in  the  stroma  without  a  trace  of  the  disorgan- 
ized bark  about  them.  A  stained  cross  section  shows  one  or  two 
very  prominent  large,  deeply  stained  cells  at  the  center  of  each 
primordium,  and  running  around  these  in  close  concentric  circles 
are  enlarged  strands  of  mycelium.  These  latter  also  stain  quite 
heavily  so  that  the  stain  may  be  taken  out  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
stroma  and  still  leave  the  primordia  quite  prominent. 

The  number  of  primordia  in  a  single  stroma  may  be  very  large — 
over  one  hundred  having  been  counted  in  one.  They  fill  up  most  of 
the  available  space  in  the  base  of  the  stroma  and  are  often  so  close 
that  they  give  the  appearance  of  double  or  triple  primordia..  All  of 
them  however,  do  not  develop  into  mature  perithecia  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  space  and  possibly  of  food  supply.  When  the  perithecia 
are  mature  there  are  usually  fifteen  to  thirty  in  a  stroma.  This 
means  that  one  out  of  every  four  or  five  primordia  reaches  maturity. 
Their  degeneration  takes  place  at  all  stages  almost  up  to  the  mature 
perithecium,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  never  get  past  the  as- 
cogonial  stage.  Sections  of  the  stroma  at  any  subsequent  stage  will 
show  these  starved  primordia  in  the  base.  Both  the  ascogonial  cells 
and  the  enveloping  hyphae  lose  their  contents  almost  entirely,  and  ap- 
pear as  empty  ceUs  which  no  longer  take  the  stain  like  those  of  the 
healthy  primordia  and  are  usually  pressed  out  of  shape  by  the 
growth  of  the  latter. 

The  large  central  cells  are  part  of  the  organ  which  was  first  known 
as  the  Woronin  Hypha  but  now  more  commonly  called  the  car- 
pogonium.  The  cells  of  the  carpogonium  lying  within  the  envelop- 
ing hyphae  as  described  above  are  the  ascogonial  cells,  or  simply 
the  ascogonium.  In  a  thin  section  usually  only  one  or  two  of  them 
is  seen,  (Figs.  19  and  20),  but  if  serial  sections  are  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  number  from  two  to  five  in  each  primordium 
and  are  wound  into  a  circle  or,  more  often,  a  spiral  of  one  or  two 
coils.  Occasionally,  the  entire  structure  may  be  seen  in  one  section 
as  shown  in  figure  21.  The  cells  are  elongate,  oval  and  slightly 
curved  to  fit  into  the  segment  of  the  spiral  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
Fully  mature,  each  measures  about  10  x  25  microns.  They  are  deeply 
constricted  at  the  septa  and  apparently  are  only  loosely  connected ; 
in  fact  in  prepared  sections  they  are  very  frequently  not  in  contact 
at  all — especially  the  older  ones. 

They  are  very  densely  filled  with  protoplasm,  and  for  this  reason, 
easily  brought  out  by  differential  staining,  retaining  the  protoplasmic 
stains  with  great  tenacity.  They  are  best  stained  with  Heidenhain's 
iron-alum  haematoxylin  and  erythrosin.  The  nucleoli  are  especially 
tenacious  of  the  haematoxylin,  and  in  a  properly  differentiated  cell, 
the  writer  has  counted  as  high  as  eighteen  nuclei.  They  may  be 
quite  readily  brought  out  by  Flemming's  triple  stain.     T-hese  two 
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stains  have  been  used  interchangeably,  their  relative  efficiency  de- 
pending on  the  points  to  be  brought  out  and  the  stage  under  con- 
sideration. Outside  the  nucleolus,  however,  the  resting  nucleus  does 
not  retain  the  stain  when  treated  with  the  haematoxylin  and  a 
definite  nuclear  membrane  is  made  out  only  in  the  more  favorable 
cases.  The  usual  appearance  of  the  nucleus  is  shown  in  figure  20, 
merely  an  intensely  stained  nucleolus  surrounded  by  a  circular  clear 
area.  The  nuclei  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  ascogonial  cells 
than  in  the  cells  of  the  enveloping  hyphae,  usually  only  about  two 
to  five  appearing  in  each  of  the  latter.  They  are  also  larger  and 
more  prominent. 

The  ascogonial  spiral  does  not  terminate  inside  the  primordium 
but  is  continued  up  through  the  stroma  as  a  large-celled,  prominent, 
deeply  staining  thread.  The  thread  can  be  traced  entirely  to  the 
surface  of  the  stroma.  The  cells  are  of  a  less  diameter  than  in  the 
cells  of  the  ascogonium  and  not  curved  and  do  not  show  such  deep 
constrictions  at  the  septa.  The  cell  contents,  including  the  prom- 
inent nuclei,  are  the  same  as  in  the  ascogonium.  Fourteen  nuclei 
have  been  counted  in  a  single  cell.  This  thread  has  been  called  the 
trichogyne  and  the  writer  will  continue  to  use  that  term,  not  im- 
plying by  so  doing  that  it  has  the  functions  of  a  true  trichogyne. 
They  are  often  found  branching,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stroma 
they  may  be  distinguished  in  great  numbers  on  account  of  their 
avidity  for  stains.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  them  through  the 
pseudoparenchymatous  rind  because  the  cells  of  the  latter  are  quite 
compact  and  stain  deeply.  The  apical  cells  usually  project  slightly 
beyond  the  surface. 

So  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  trichogyne  is  a  useless  organ 
in  the  development  of  the  perithecium.  It  is  probably  a  remnant 
of  an  ancestry  in  which  a  copulation  with  a  free  spermatium  was 
essential  to  the  further  development  of  the  carpogonium.  Lindau* 
has  suggested  as  the  function  of  a  similar  organ  in  the  lichens  the 
breaking  of  a  way  through  the  thallus  for  the  emerging  apothecium. 
A  similar  function  here,  that  is,  making  a  path  for  the  advancing 
neck  of  .the  perithecium,  is  very  doubtful.  The  trichogyne  threads 
become  less  distinct  as  they  become  older  and  finally  cannot  be  seen 
any  more. 

The  stage  containing  the  mature  ascogonia  is  evidently  a  resting 
stage  for  it  has  been  found  more  numerously  than  any  of  the  other 
developmental  stages  of  the  perithecium.  As  a  rule,  the  primordia 
of  one  stroma  are  all  in  the  same  stage.  The  writer  hoped  to  find 
stromata  in  which  the  primordia  were  all  in  a  younger  stage,  in 
which  he  could  determine  the  exact  origin  of  the  ascogonium.  Up 
to  the  present  however,  he  has  not  secured  such  a  stroma,  and  has 

•Lindau,   O.     "Uber  Aniagc  und  Entwlcklung  einlger  Flecbten  Apotbeclen.**     Flora.   188S. 
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had  to  depend  on  a  relatively  small  number  of  apparently  incipient 
primordia  which  were  found  in  older  stromata.  The  earliest  stages 
found  are  lepiesented  in  figures  15,  16  and  17.  They  show  merely 
a  coiled  hyphal  branch,  somewhat  larger  than  the  stromatal  hyphae 
which  surround  it  and  taking  the  stain  very  deeply.  In  figure  1^ 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  differentiation  of  the  surrounding  hyphae 
to  form  the  envelope.  Figures  16  and  17  show  the  beginning  of  such 
a  differentiation.  Whether  this  young  ascogonial  branch  is  a  new 
formation,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  transformed  pre-existing  branch 
of  the  mycelium,  could  not  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  the  latter  view  by  what  evidence  he  has  seen. 
The  envelope  is  differentiated  from  the  surrounding  hyphae,  and  is 
in  no  direct  connection  with  the  ascogonial  branch.  As  the  as- 
cogonial cells  increase  in  size,  the  number  and  size  of  the  enveloping 
cells  also  increases  as  indicated  by  the  succession  shown  by  figures 
16,  17,  18,  etc. 

Degeneration  of  the  ascogonium  and  growth  of  the  enveloping 
hyphae.  Figure  21  shows  the  highest  point  of  development  in  what 
we  have  called  the  ascogonial  stage.  The  entire  primordium  is  now 
about  50-75  microns  in  diameter.  The  material  from  which  this  fig- 
ure was  drawn  was  taken  in  the  late  fall.  In  the  first  week  of  the 
following  March,  material  was  collected  from  the  same  tree,  and  all 
the  primordia  now  appeared  in  cross-section  like  figure  22.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  of  development  The  seat  of  activity 
seems  to  have  been  removed  from  the  ascogonium  to  the  enveloping 
hyphae.  From  this  time  on,  the  ascogonium  degenerates.  The  dense 
protoplasmic  content  gradually  disapx>ears,  and  now  the  contents  are 
represented  either  by  ragged  bridles  across  the  lumen  and  irr^ular 
masses  around  the  walls,  as  shown  in  figure  22,  or  else  the  entire 
contents  draws  up  into  a  misshapeii  mass  which  stains  very  deeply 
with  safranin. 

The  behavior  of  the  enveloping  cells  is  quite  the  contrary.  Their 
contents  now  becomes  more  dense  and  retains  the  protoplasmic  stains 
more  deeply  than  the  ascogonial  cells.  Their  nuclei  also  become  more 
prominent  and  apparently  more  numerous.  Up  to  this  time  the  in- 
dividual hyphae  can  be  traced,  and  there  are  open  spaces  between 
them;  but  now  they  have  increased  both  in  size  and  in  number,  and 
filled  up  the  intervening  spaces.  They  appear  as  a  pseudoparenchy- 
matous  tissue  instead  of  a  coil  of  hyphae.  The  increased  growth 
presses  in  the  sides  of  the  ascogonial  cells  which  now  have  nothing 
within  to  keep  up  their  turgor. 

The  most  important  question  at  this  time  is  in  regard  to  the 
branching  of  the  ascogonium.  Eeasoning  from  analogy  with  many 
other  Ascomycetes,  we  would  expect  the  ascognia  to  give  rise  to 
ascogenons  hyphae  before  their  degeneration.     Many    hours    were 
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spent  searching  for  these  hyphae.  Only  in  a  few  cases  was  a  con- 
dition found  which  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  were  such 
branches.  Three  of  these  cases  are  shown  in  figures  24,  25  and  27. 
All  of  these,  however,  occurred  when  the  ascogonium  was  about  ready 
to  break  down.  A  distinct  opening  between  the  ascogonia  and  these 
cells  could  be  made  out.  The  cells  of  these  "apparent  branches"  differ 
little  from  the  surrounding  cells  except  that  the  first  cell  is  usually 
almost  devoid  of  contents,  like  the  ascogonium.  Since  there  is  no 
way  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  surrounding  cells,  their  identity 
cannot  be  determined  in  subsequent  stages.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  no  such  branches  were  found,  but  this  may  have  been  due  to 
a  lack  of  sufficient  material  in  the  right  stage  for  observation  of  this 
point. 

Beginning  of  the  differentiation.  The  primordium  now  increases 
very  rapidly  in  size.  The  cells  at  the  center  grow  more  rapidly  than 
those  at  the  periphery  and  at  the  same  time  the  contents  become  more 
vacuolar.  The  reciprocal  pressure  gives  them  more  and  more  the 
appearance  of  a  pseudoparenchymatous  tissue.  The  peripheral  cells 
on  the  other  hand  become  elongated  and  flattened  by  the  pressure 
from  the  center,  and  at  the  same  time  are  less  vacuolar  than  the 
central  cells.  This  stage  is  shown  in. figure  23.  As  yet  there  is  no 
sharp  differentiation  of  the  wall  cells.  The  crushed  remains  of  the 
ascogonium  are  occasionally  seen  at  this  stage  but  have  not  been 
found  later. 

This  period  also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  neck,  which  is  in- 
itiated by  a  vigorous  outgrowth  of  small  cells  at  a  point  of  the 
periphery  toward  the  exposed  surface  of  the  stroma,  forming  a  blunt 
cone  (Fig.  23).  The  cells  are  very  compact  and  have  a  dense  pro- 
toplasmic content  with  several  small  nuclei  in  each  cell.  It  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  trace  individual  hyphae  in  the  young  neck. 
No  canal  is  evident. 

The  next  step  marks  a  complete  differentiation  of  the  core  cells 
and  the  cells  which  are  to  form  the  wall  of  the  perithecium.  The 
cells  at  the  center  become  larger  and  still  more  vacuolated.  The 
membranes  remain  very  thin.  They  form  a  perfectly  spherical  core 
and  are  set  off  by  an  even  line  from  the  wall  cells  which  have  now  be- 
come more  distinctly  elongated  and  flattened.  The  membranes  of 
the  latter  cells  become  thicker  and  the  contents  still  remain  dense 
so  that  it  is  now  easy  in  stained  sections  to  tell  the  exact  dividing 
line  between  wall  and  core.  The  distinctness  of  this  line  gives  the 
impression  of  two  different  tissues.  A  camera  lucida  drawing  of 
a  few  cells  on  either  side  of  this  line  is  given  in  figure  28.  It  will 
be  noticed  here  that  one  of  the  cells  seems  to  be  differentiating  into 
a  core  cell  at  one  end  and  a  wall  cell  at  the  other.  Such  a  condition 
indicates  that  these  two  tissues  are  not  of  different  origin.     The 
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core  now  measures  about  135  microns  in  diameter  and  the  wall  is 
composed  of  eight  to  twelve  layers  of  cells  and  is  about  35  microns 
in  thickness. 

Pathological  conditions.  Peculiar  pathological  conditions  of  the 
young  perithecium  are  numerous  at  this  as  well  as  previous  stages. 
The  delicate-walled  core  cells  break  down  very  easily  and  primordia 
containing  a  central  cavity,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  neck, 
are  common  and  misleading  to  any  one  searching  for  the  normal  be- 
ginning of  the  cavity.  Frequently  very  fine  hyphae  are  found  enter- 
ing between  the  corecells  and  apparently  living  parasitically  upon 
them,  causing  them  to  break  down  and  thus  furnish  a  rich  pabulum 
for  the  invading  hyphae.  Soon  a  dense,  deeply  stained  tangle  of  these 
hyphae  fills  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity.  These  are  not  the  asco- 
genous  hyphae,  as  the  writer  suspected  when  he  first  saw  them,  and 
such  perithecia  develop  no  further  but  may  often  be  found  crushed 
out  of  shape  between  the  naturally  maturing  perithecia. 

The  cavity  and  paraphyses.  The  normal  formation  of  the  cavity 
appears  about  the  time  the  length  of  the  neck  equals  the  diameter 
of  the  perithecium.  A  portion  of  the  cells  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
core — ^not  on  the  periphery  of  the  core  but  inward  by  about  two  to 
four  layers  of  cells — begins  to  break  down,  and  in  this  cavity  are 
now  found  only  scattered,  irregular  masses  of  protoplasm,  degener- 
ated nuclei  and  occasionally  a  part  of  a  wall.  Sometimes  an  entire 
cell  may  remain  intact  even  after  all  the  cells  about  it  have  broken 
down.  But  there  is  never  a  large  cavity  at  any  one  time.  As  soon 
as  a  few  cells  are  broken  down,  the  cells  which  border  on  the  cavity 
below  begin  a  new  period  of  activity.  Even  at  this  time  they  can  be 
distinguished  by  more  prominent  and  numerous  nuclei;  the  walls 
are  more  distinct  and  the  contents  increases  slightly  in  density. 
These  are  the  initial  cells  of  the  paraphyses  which  are  now  pushed 
out  into  the  cavity  and  follow  its  receding  upper  limit.  Their  origin 
is  shown  in  figure  29.  They  very  soon  become  septate  and  at  subse- 
quent stages  their  origin  would  be  hard  to  determine.  They  are 
composed  of  short,  plump  cells,  very  rich  in  protoplasm,  staining 
very  deeply,  and  containing  several  nuclei.  The  paraphyses  branch 
frequently  and  are  very  crooked,  and,  hence  difficult  to  trace  indi- 
vidually in  thin  sections.  Not  only  do  they  extend  upward  into  the 
cavity,  but  some  of  them  run  around  the  periphery  and  send  out 
frequent  vertical  branches  into  the  cavity.  They  line  only  the  bottom 
and  never  come  from  the  roof,  at  which  place  the  core-cells  remain 
intact  for  a  long  time.  A  perithecium  in  a  rather  young  paraphyses 
stage  is  shown  in  figure  30.  It  is  now  about  200  microns  in  diameter. 
Theie  are  no  ascogenous  hyphae  or  young  asci  at  this  time.  The  outer 
wall  has  become  more  pronounced  and  is  distinctly  divided  from 
the  bases  of  the  paraphyses  by  several  layers  of  large,  clear  core  cells. 
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As  the  paraphyses  become  older,  their  component  cells  become  more 
elongated  and  slender.  When  the  young  asci  appear  they  begin  to 
lose  their  dense  contents  and  are  soon  not  easy  to  distinguish. 
But  even  after  the  first  asci  are  mature,  they  may  be  seen  as  slender 
filaments  devoid  of  contents  except  for  the  nuclei,  which  persist  for 
a  lohg  time.    Their  function  is  probably  to  nourish  the  growing  asci. 

The  asci.  The  writer  was  unable  to  determine  the  origin  of  the 
ascogenous  hyphae.  The  young  asci  arise  as  branches  of  a  system 
of  hyphae  which  appear  among  the  bases  of  tiM  paraphyses,  but 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  paraphysogenous  hyphae 
by  staining  reactions  or  otherwise.  They  are  undoubtedly  a  different 
.system  and  in  no  case  has  an  ascus  and  a  paraphysis  been  seen 
coming  from  the  same  hypha.  At  the  time  the  asci  first  appear  the 
perithecium  is  about  250  microns  in  diameter,  and  the  neck  is  near- 
ing  the  surface  of  the  stroma  but  has  not  yet  begun  to  turn  black.  So 
far  as  could  be  determined  from  the  material  examined,  the  asci  arise 
as  ordinary  lateral  or  terminal  branches.  The  young  ascus  is  broadly 
clavate.  In  the  uninucleate  stage,  the  protoplasm  is  gathered  about 
the  large  nucleus,  which  is  usually  at  the  center,  the  ends  being  less 
dense  and  therefore  taking  less  stain.  By  three  successive  divisions, 
eight  nuclei  are  produced  and  the  protoplasm  about  them  becomes 
clear  and  is  soon  closed  off  from  the  epiplasm  by  a  membrane.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  nucleus  is  dividing  again  and  by  the  time  the 
wall  can  be  distinguished,  there  is  also  a  distinct  septum  in  the 
si»ore.  This  condition,  in  which  there  is  a  single  nucleus  in  each 
end  of  the  spores,  does  not  persist  very  long  but  soon  there  is  another 
division,  making  two  nuclei  in  each  end  and  frequently,  by  successive 
divisions,  the  mature  spore  has  three  or  four  nuclei  in  each  end,  as 
previously  stated.  The  details  of  the  nuclear  divisions  and  the 
cutting  out  of  the  spores  in  the  ascus,  being  purely  cytological  and 
outside  the  scope  of  this  work,  were  not  followed  more  closely. 

Mature  asci  with  the  spores  in  place  are  shown  in  figures  34,  35 
and  36.  The  arrangement  of  the  spores  in  the  ascus  is  irregularly 
uniseriate  or  subbiseriate.  There  is,  however,  no  uniformity  in  their 
arrangement  and  two  asci  can  hardly  be  found  in  which  the  spores 
are  placed  alike.  The  epiplasm  is  still  very  distinct,  especially  where 
it  tapers  to  a  point  at  the  top  of  the  ascus.  There  is  a  thickened 
ring — reminding  one  of  a  doughnut — about  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  lumen  of  the  ascus  which  is  very  prominent  and  shows  peculiar 
staining  reactions.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  top  of  the  ascus  breaks  off  to  free  the  spores.  This  explanation 
is  at  least,  plausible,  but  the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  find  the 
asci  in  the  process  of  liberating  the  spores,  and  is  therefore,  unable 
to  confirm  the  theory.  When  the  ascus  is  lying  flat  on  the  side — as 
is  practically  always  the  case  in  water  mounts,  the  ring  appears  in 
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cross  section  as  two  highly  refractive  disks  such  as  is  shown  in 
figures  35  and  36.  As  figure  34  shows,  the  spore-bearing  part  of  the 
ascus  is  only  about  three-fourths  of  its  total  length.  But  in  dried 
specimens  the  point  draws  down  until  the  ring  is  very  close  to  the 
spores  as  shown  in  figure  36.  The  natural  shape  is  not  recovered  at 
oiLce  on  placing  the  ascus  in  water.  This  fact  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  making  measurements.  It  is  best  to  use  only  fresh  speci- 
mens. Murrill  (4),  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  ascus  as  45 — ^50x9 
itiicrons.  The  average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  measurements  made 
by  the  writer  was  51.2  x  8.9  microns. 

Development  of  the  neck.  Even  before  the  complete  differentiation 
of  the  core-  and  wall-cells,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  cells  on  the  upper 
side  are  pushing  outward  in  a  sort  of  a  knob,  and  by  the  time  the  core 
has  become  distinct,  this  structure  has  become  a  definite  cone  as 
represented  in  figure  23.  At  this  time  the  cells  are  small  and  very 
compact,  and  distinct  hyphae  cannot  be  made  out.  The  cone  is  a 
perfectly  solid  mass,  that  is,  there  is  no  indication  of  a  canal  in  the 
center.  But  as  the  hyphae  elongate  toward  the  surface  of  the 
stroma,  they  become  less  entangled,  running  almost  parallel,  converg- 
ing toward  the  apex  of  the  advancing  cone  and  leaving  an  open  canal 
through  the  center.  This  advancing  apex  is  shown  in  figure  31. 
The  hyphae,  are  slender,  very  densely  filled  with  protoplasm  and, 
therefore,  stain  quite  deeply.  The  arrangement  is  loose  and  indi- 
vidual hyphae  can  be  traced  for  long  distances.  The  septa  are  far 
apart.  The  converging  apices  are  usually  somewhat  swollen.  As 
the  apex  pushes  toward  the  surface,  the  stromatic  hyphae  are  not 
destroyed  but  are  merely  wedged  apart  to  make  room  for  the  neck. 
At  a  distance  of  about  50-75  microns  from  the  apex,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  hyphae  are  increasing  in  diameter  and  new  branches  are 
being  inserted.  This  process  continues  until  the  wall  of  the  neck  is 
composed  of  densely  packed  hyphae  and  is  quite  firm.  The  walls  of 
these  cells  also  become  thick,  and  about  the  time  the  apex  has 
reached  the  surface,  they  become  black.  The  apices  of  the  branches 
which  extend  into  the  central  canal,  however,  do  not  take  on  these 
latter  characters  but  remain  thin -walled  and  loose.  These  are  the 
periphyses.  They  extend  outward  and  upward  and  their  apices 
almost  come  into  contact.  They  are  shown  in  figure  32.  They  are 
confined  to  the  neck  and  never  occur  within  the  perithecium  proper. 
But  as  yet  the  canal  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  separated  from 
the  cavity  of  the  perithecium  by  the  upper  wall  of  the  latter  and 
the  cells  of  the  solid  cone  which  formed  the  beginning  of  the  neck. 
Aboiit  the  time  that  the  paraphyses  are  maturing  in  the  cavity,  the 
cells  in  a  direct  line  from  the  cavity  to  the  upper  canal  begin  to  draw 
apart  and  to  react  differently  to  stains.  These  cells  have  not  become 
thick-walled  like  the  other  cells  of  the  perithecial  wall.   There  is  prob- 
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ably  also  a  disintegration  of  some  of  the  cells  which  formed  the 
perithecial  wall,  but  not  of  the  cells  of  the  original  cone.  These 
latter  merely  draw  apart,  and  the  cells  left  projecting  into  the  canal 
thus  formed  take  on  the  character  of  periphyses.  Also  where  the 
canal  breaks  through  the  wall,  some  of  the  cells  are  left  projecting 
like  periphyses.  These  periphyses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  canal  differ 
from  those  in  the  upper  part  in  their  irregularity,  and  in  not  pro- 
jecting upward  at  an  acute  angle.  An  early  stage  in  the  formation 
of  the  lower  canal  is  shown  in  figure  32. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  neck  follows  the  course  taken 
by  the  trichogyne  up  through  the  stroma  since  the  trichogyne  has  en- 
tirely disappeared  by  this  time.  The  stroma  is  usually  much  broader 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  place  where  it  breaks  through  the  cork 
layer.  For  this  reason  the  necks  seem  to  converge  at  the  top.  The  way 
in  which  the  necks  bend  to  get  through  the  cork  layer  is  shown  in 
figure  53.  Where  a  broad  stroma  has  formed,  however,  and  a  large 
area  of  the  cork  has  broken  away,  the  necks  extend  almost  straight 
upward.  There  is  not  naturally  a  distinct  valsoid  disk  in  which  all 
the  necks  converge.  The  arrangement  is  diatrypoid  rather  than  val- 
soid. This  fact  is  of  importance  in  placing  the  species  in  its  proper 
genus.  The  neck  does  not  usually  end  flush  with  the  stromatic  surf- 
ace, but  extends  beyond  as  a  little  papilla  (Fig.  11).  The  distance 
to  which  the  papilla  extends  depends  largely  on  the  location  of  the 
stroma  and  the  conditons  under  which  it  grows.  In  a  dry  situation 
with  plenty  of  sunlight,  it  may  hardly  project  at  all,  while  in 
shaded  places  and  especially  where  it  is  moist,  it  may  project  more 
than  a  millimeter.  Much  longer  ones  may  be  produced  by  developing 
them  in  moist  chambers.  These  papillae  are  not  composed  entirely  of 
the  hyphae  which  grow  out  from  the  wall  of  the  perithecium  but  as 
they  push  out  beyond  the  surface,  the  rind  tissue  grows  up  about 
them.  A  cross  section  of  a  papilla  is  shown  in  figure  33.  If  the  ad- 
vancing apex  of  the  neck  encounters  a  pycnidium  in  the  stroma,  it 
grows  directly  through  it  or  occasionally  may  curve  slightly  around 
it 

The  mature  perithecium.  When  mature,  the  perithecium  measures 
about  350-400  microns  in  diameter  and  is  mostly  spherical  in  shape 
but  the  shape  is  often  modified  by  pressure  of  other  perithecia.  As 
seen  under  tte  hand  lens,  the  wall  is  gray  or  lead  colored  but  not  jet 
black  and  shining  like  the  wall  of  the  neck.  In  cross  section,  the 
wall  now  appears  thinner  than  when  the  perithecium  was  young, 
and  the  cells  are  more  flattened.  The  cell-walls  are  heavy.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  perithecial  wall  is  shown  in  figure  30.  The  layers  of  large 
core  cells  which  previously  divided  the  contents  of  the  cavity  from 
the  wall,  have  now  entirely  collapsed  and,  as  a  result,  the  ascus 
mass  is  only  loosely  attached  to  the  wall,  and  usually  pulls  away  in 
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sectioning.  The  entire  cavity  is  now  tightly  packed  with  asci.  The 
older  ones,  having  been  pushed  up  are  at  the  center  and  in  the  upper 
part,  and  the  younger  ones  lining  the  walls.  The  writer  has  calculated 
the  number  of  asci  in  a  full  perithecium  at  3600,  or  28,800  spores. 

Ejection  of  the  spores,  Rankin  (59)  has  discovered  that  the  asco- 
spores  are  forcibly  ejected  from  the  necks  of  the  perithecia  into  the 
air,  and  showed  that  this  occurs  only  during  periods  of  rain. 
Heald  and  Gardner  (76,93)  demonstrated  the  effect  of  temperature, 
showing  that  expulsion  does  not  take  place  below  52**  F.,  and  that 
after  being  subjected  to  lower  temperature,  it  requires  three  or  four 
days  of  favorable  weather  to  cause  further  ejection.  The  writer  and 
Babcock  (95)  studied  the  phenomena  of  ejection  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  its  bearing  on  dissemination.  The  most  essential  factor  in 
producing  ejection  was  found  to  be  an  abundance  of  moisture.  Under 
tlie  hand  lens  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  film  of  water  over  the 
tip  of  each  active  ostiole,  and  that  at  each  discharge  this  film  is 
broken  and  usually  eight  spores  are  shot  outward,  that  is,  the  con- 
tents of  one  ascus.  What  causes  these  asci  to  leave  the  body  of  the 
perithecium  and  come  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  neck  was  not  determined 
at  that  time. 

If  a  fresh  stroma  containing  mature  perithecia  is  cut  across  with 
a  razor,  the  cut  surface  will  remain  level  except  where  the  perithecia 
were  cut  through.  Here  the  viscous  contents  will  bulge  out  in  a 
prominent  bead,  showing  that  there  is  a  tension  inside  the  peri- 
tliecium.  This  is  the  force  which  drives  the  asci  up  through  the 
canal.  There  are  at  least  three  factors  which  aid  in  producing  this 
pressure:  (1)  The  asci  do  not  all  mature  simultaneously.  Young 
ones  are  continually  pushed  up  between  the  bases  of  the  older  ones. 
As  they  become  mature  they  are  pushed  up  into  the  center  and  upper 
part  of  the  cavity  which  is  soon  densely  packed,  and  new  ones  are 
still  pushing  for  space.  The  remaining  layers  of  core  cells  are  first 
pressed  out  flat  against  the  walls.  (2)  But  when  they  would  tend 
to  pass  out  the  canal  of  the  neck,  the  periphyses  act  as  so  many 
little  springs  and  press  them  back.  (3)  The  most  immediate  cause 
of  the  outward  pressure,  however,  is  the  swelling  of  the  asci  them- 
selves when  they  become  moist.  Figure  34  represents  an  ascus  which 
has  been  kept  in  water  for  several  hours.  When  it  is  dry,  the  ascus 
wall  is  drawn  so  tightly  up  around  the  spores  that  it  can  hardly 
bo  distinguished  at  all  except  at  the  top.  Figures  35  and  36  show 
stages  of  this  process.  The  entire  structure  occupies  less  than  half 
the  space  occupied  by  the  distended  ascus.  Thus  the  sudden  addition 
of  water,  tending  to  double  the  volume  of  the  perithecial  contents, 
would  easily  drive  the  asci  up  the  neck  to  the  surface.  Prepared 
sections  of  perithecia  which  were  fixed  during  the  process  of  ejection, 
showed  that  up  to  the  tip  of  the  neck  the  spores  are  still  in  the 
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a&cus.  Since  the  asci  are  never  ejected  into  the  air,  it  follows  that 
they  must  barest  and  liberate  the  spores  when  they  arrive  at  the 
surface  film  at  the.  tip  of  the  neck. 


SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

1.  Each  pycnospore  contains  a  single  nucleus  which  divides  several 
times  before  germination,  and  a  polar  body  at  each  end.  The  asco- 
spore  contains  from  one  to  four  nuclei  in  each  cell. 

2.  Ascospores  germinate  readily  in  water;  pycnospores  require  a 
nutrient  medium.  Pycnospores  germinate  on  twigs  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  common  forest  trees.  They  also  germinate  in  humus  about  the 
base  of  the  tree. 

3.  At  summer  temperatures,  pycnospores  germinate  in  12-36  hours ; 
ascospores  in  2-12  hours.     Lower  temperatures  retard  germination. 

4.  Both  kinds  of  spores  swell  greatly  before  germination. 

5.  Pycnospores  usually  germinate  by  two  tubes  and  ascospores  by 
four. 
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6.  Ascospores  in  the  perithecia  and  pycnospores  in  the  "horns'' 
retain  their  power  to  germinate  at  least  a  year.  The  longevity  is 
diminished  when  the  spdtfes  are  separated  from  each  other  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air. 

7.  Winter  weather  conditions  do  not  affect  the  vitality  of  either 
kind  of  spores. 

8.  The  cells  of  the  mycelium  are  multinucleate  under  all  condi- 
tions. They  are  densely  filled  with  protoplasm  when  young  but  be- 
come vacuolated  as  they  become  older. 

9.  The  mycelium  and  pycnospores  are  colored  by  a  yellow  pigment 
belonging  to  the  aurine  group  of  compounds. 

10.  The  mycelium  does  not  invade  the  living  tissue  as  individual  ' 
hyphae,  but  in  flat  fan-shaped  mats. 

11.  The  mycelium  continues  to  grow  in  the  bark  even  during  the 
winter  months  but  much  more  rapidly  in  the  summer.  Its  vitality 
is  not  affected  by  winter  temperatures. 

12.  The  fungus  may  be  carried  over  in  the  bark  for  a  year  or 
more  by  the  mycelium  even  when  the  bark  is  kept  dry. 

13.  The  pycnidium  is  produced  symphiogenetically.  In  the  simplest 
t^'pe  it  is  merely  a  loose  tangle  of  hyphae,  the  central  branches  of 
which  become  the  sporophores.     It  has  a  indefinite  ostiole. 

14.  The  sporophores  are  branched  and  the  pycnospores  are  produced 
successively  from  their  tips. 

15.  Pvcnidia  are  not  produced  in  the  absence  of  light. 
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16.  The  pycnidium  is  started  before  the  stroma  is  formed.  It 
occurs  directly  under  the  cork  layer  and  bears  no  relation  to  the 
lenticels.  The  stroma  is  formed  about  the  pycnidium  and  typically 
there  is  but  a  single  pycnidium  in  each  stroma. 

17.  Stone  cells,  bast  fibers  and  walls  of  the  collenchyma  cells  are 
contained  in  the  basal  parts  of  the  stroma. 

18.  The  perithecia  are  produced  at  the  base  of  the  stromata  in 
which  the  pycnidia  are  contained. 

19.  The  beginning  of  the  perithecium  consists  of  a  coil  of  large 
cells — the  ascogonium — surrounded  by  "enveloping  hyphae."  The 
ascogonium  is  continued  up  to  the  surface  of  the  stroma  in  a  promin- 
ent trichogyne. 

20.  The  trichogyne  is  not  functional  as  such. 

21.  The  perithecium  is  differentiated  from  the  "enveloping  hyphae." 

22.  The  cavity  is  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  core  cells. 

23.  Paraphyses  grow  out  from  the  wall  into  the  cavity  and  almost 
fill  it.    They  have  almost  disappeared  when  the  asci  are  mature. 

24.  The  asci  arise  as  branches  of  hyphae  among  the  bases  of  the 
paraphyses. 

25.  The  neck  of  the  perithecium  is  produced  by  an  outgrowth  of  the 
hyphae  on  the  periphery  of  the  forming  perithecium. 

26.  The  spores,  still  in  the  asci,  are  forced  out  of  the  body  of  the 
perithecium  and  up  to  the  tip  of  the  canal  by  (a)  the  continued 
growth  of  young  asci  from  the  walls,  (b)  the  swelling  of  the  asci  when 
they  become  moist. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES* 


PLATE  I . 

Pigs.  1,  2.        Initial  stages  in  the  development  of  the  pyenidium, 

x230. 

Fig.    3.  Cross  section  of  a  pyenidium  on  agar  before  the  begin- 

ning of  the  cavity,    x  400. 

Fig.    4.  Same  as  figure  3  but  a  little  older,    x  430. 

Fig.     5.  Beginning  of  tlie  cavity  in  the  pyenidium.    x  430. 

Fig.    6.  Section    of    pycnidial    wall    showing    conidiophores. 

X  430. 

Fig.    7.  Conidiophores.    x  800. 

Fig.     8.  Mycelium  from  agar,    x  800. 

Fig.     9.  Section  of  a  ray  from  the  fans  in  the  bark,    x  430. 

Fig.  10.  Section  of  a  stroma  showing  the  rind  layer,    x  600. 

Fig.  11.  Diagrammatic  drawing  of  a  stroma  showing  the  rela- 

tion to  the  cork  layer  and  of  the  organs  to  each 
other,     x  25. 

Fig.  12.  Superficial  pycnidia.    x  14. 

Fig.  13.  Section  of  a  germinating  pycnospore.    x  700. 

Fig.  14.  The  resting  pycnospore.    x  3500. 

PLATE  II. 

Fig.  15, 16, 17,  Initial  stages  of  the  carpogonium.    x  650. 

Fig.  18.  to  21,  Later  stages  of  the  ascogonium.    x  650. 

Fig.  22.  Degeneration  of  the  ascogonium  and  growth  of  the 

enveloping  hyphae.    x  650. 
Fig.  23.  The  young  perithecium  and  the  beginning  of  the  stage 

of  difl'erentiation.    x  650. 
Fig.  24, 25, 27,  Apparent  branching  of  the  ascogonium.    x  650. 
Fig.  26.  Degeneration  of  the  tricgogyne  cells,    x  650. 

PLATE  III. 

Fig.  28.  Wall  and  core  cells,    x  650. 

Fig.  29.  Beginning  of  the  paiaphyses.    x  650. 

Fig.  30.  Perithecium  in  the  young  paraphyses  stage,    x  230. 

Fig.  31.  Advancing  tip  of  the  neck,    x  500. 

Fig.  32.  Lower  part  of  the  canal  in  the  neck,    x  460 

Fig.  33.  Cross  section  of  papilla  showing  periphyses  in  the 

neck.    X  260. 

Fig.  34, 35,  36,  Asci  showing  stages  of  drying  up.     x  650. 

*AI1   drnwingrs  made  with   the   aid   of  camera   luclda   except   11   and   12. 
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Pig.  37.  Mature  ascospores.    x  900. 

PLATE   IV. 

Pig.  38.  Outline  drawings  of  germinating  pjcnospores. 

PLATES  V  AND  VI. 

Pig.  39.  Germination  of  pycnospores. 

Pig.  40.  Germination  of  pycnospores. 

PLATES  VII  AND  VIII. 

Pig.  41.  Germination  of  ascospores. 

Pig.  42.  Germination  of  ascospores. 

PLATE  IX. 

Pig.  43.  Canker  showing  atrophy. 

Pig.  44.  Canker  showing  stromata. 

PLATE  X. 

Pig.*  45.  The  blister  stage. 

Fig.  46.  Btromata  showing  papillae,  indicating  the  perithedal 

stage. 

PLATE  XI. 

Pig.  47.  Spore  horns  on  smooth  bark. 

Pig.  48.  Spore  horns  in  crevices  of  rough  bark. 

PLATE  XII. 

Pig.  49.  Canker    outlined    with    paint    to    indicate    monthly 

growth. 

PLATE  XIII. 
Pig.  50.  Mycelial  fans  under  the  bark. 

PLATE  XIV. 

Pig.  51.  Kings  of  pycnidia  on  chestnut  agar  cultures. 

PLATE  XV. 

Pig.  52.  Photomicrograph  of  pycnospores. 

Pig.  53.  Vertical  section  of  a  perithecium. 

PLATE  XVI. 

Pig.  54.  Photomicrograph  of  pycnidium  on  wood. 

Pig.  55.  Stroma  containing  labyrinthiform  pycnidium. 

PLATE  XVII. 

Fig.  56.  Vertical  section  of  stroma  showing  empty  perithecia 

and  the  black  necks. 
Pig.  57.  Vertical  section  of  young  pycnidium  on  agar  showing 

early  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  cavity. 
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PLATE  V. 
Germination  of  pycnospores. 
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PLATE  VII. 
Germination  of  ascospores. 
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PLATE  VIII. 
Germination  of  ascospores. 


FLA.TH  IX. 

Fig.  W.^Cnnkpr  Bhowiug  atrophy. 


PLATE  IX. 
Fin.  44.— Canker  showing  K 


PLATE  X. 
E^.   45. — Blister  stage  of  canker. 


PLATE  X, 

— Stromata  sluin-tng  papillop,  inditatiug  parithevial  stage. 


PLATE  XI. 
Fis.  t7.— Spore-homa  on  Bmooth  bark. 


PXJlTE  XI. 
Fif.  48.— Sporehoma  iu  creTiced  of  rough  bark. 


PLATE  XII. 

Fig.  49.— Outlined  canker,  indienting  n 


PLATE  XIII. 
rig.  so.— M;cdial  fans  under  tbe  chestnut  bark. 


PLATE  XIV. 
—Petri  dlah  cnltnn  of  pfeiiidla. 


PLATE  XV. 
Fig.   52. — Fbotomicrograph  of  pycnoaporea. 


PLATE  XV, 
Fig.   53,— Vertical  aection  of  a  perithecium. 


PLATE  XVI. 
Fig.  54.— Photomiorogroph  of  pycnidiu 


Pr,ATE  XVI. 
Flf.  65,— Stroma  contaiaiDg  labyHntblfonn  pycDldiut 


Pr,ATE  XVII, 

Fi(t-  56.— Vcrtiful  section  of  stromn  showiDg  empty  perithecia  and  block  necks. 


PLATR  XVII. 
Fig.  87.— Pycnidiuw  on  agar  showing  early  stage  in  tbe  formation  of  the  cayity. 
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Scouting  for  the  cheatniit  tree  blight. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


THE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION  AND  CONTROL 
OF  THE  CHESTNUT  TREE  BLIGHT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

1112  Morris  Building,  Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets 

PMladelpMa,  December  9th,  1913, 
HON.  JOHN  K.  TENER,  Oovernor, 

Harrishurg,  Penna. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  our  report  of  the 
operations  of  this  Commission  for  a  portion  of  the  year  1913,  this 
being  also  the  final  report  of  the  Commission. 

Eastern  Asia,  the  home  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  has  been  found  to 
be  also  the  home  of  the  chestnut  blight.  The  disease  has  been  found 
definitely  in  northeastern  China;  probably  it  is  also  present  in 
Japan.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  found  its  way  to  this 
country  in  the  same  way  that  the  San  Jose  scale  did,  on  nursery 
stock,  and  at  about  the  same"  time,  or  perhaps  somewhat  later.  Any 
system  of  strict  inspection  of  imported  nursery  stock  could  have 
kept  it  out  of  this  country,  but  no  such  system  was  then  in  use. 
It  would  probably  not  have  been  possible  at  that  time  to  secure  a 
law  authorizing  such  inspection  because  of  the  lack  of  public  ap- 
preciation of  the  seriousness  of  imported  fungous  and  insect  epi- 
demics. 

The  oldest  known  spots  of  chestnut  blight  infection  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  City.  Here  again  the  disease  could  have 
been  checked  at  an  early  date  and  never  found  its  way  into  Penn- 
sylvania, but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  even  attempted.  In  fact, 
even  up  to  1911,  no  official  work  was  done  in  New  York  upon  the 
disease.  In  1908  Murrill*  advocated  cutting  out  all  chestnut  trees 
within  half  a  mile  of  diseased  trees,  but  this  plan  was  never  put  into 
practice  in  New  York.  In  general,  the  greatest  conservatism  has 
prevailed  regarding  the  seriousness  of  the  disease.  The  view  that 
the  fungus  was  native  to  America,  and  its  great  virulence  due  to 
winter  injury  and  other  temporary  climatic  effects  upon  the  trees, 
has  been  strenuously  advocated.  The  Commission  from  the  first, 
however,  adopted  the  theory  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
the  disease  was  of  foreign  origin  and  hence  to  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  dangerous  invader.    This  view  has  since  been  amply 

*  Journal  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Vol.  9,  No.  98,  p.  80. 
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justified.  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  to  treat  the  epidemic 
seriously,  but  by  the  time  the  Commission  was  able  to  begin  work 
the  disease  was  spread  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  too  com- 
pletely to  make  its  eradication  there  possible. 

Twenty  years  ago  such  an  epidemic  as  the  present  one  would 
have  attracted  little  attention,  but  now  the  prices  of  all  classes  of 
timber  have  been  for  some  years  increasing,  and  promise  to  continue 
to  increase  indefinitely.  It  is  obvious  that  every  possible  care  must 
be  taken  of  the  present  forest  stand;  upon  this  point  there  is  no 
longer  disagreement.  In  Pennsylvania  the  chestnut  is  especially 
valuable,  standing  in  intimate  relation  to  many  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  State.  It  is  distributed  throughout  the  State,  compris- 
ing at  least  one-fifth,  possibly  one-third,  of  the  timber.  It  is  naturally- 
adapted  to  poor,  hilly  land  not  suited  for  agriculture,  and  will  pro- 
duce profitable  yields  of  extract  wood,  fence  posts,  rails,  etc.,  in  25 
to  30  years;  and  ties,  poles,  and  saw  timber  in  40  to  50  years.  Be- 
cause of  its  comparatively  rapid  growth,  its  superior  ability  to 
perpetuate  itself  by  means  of  sprouts,  and  the  great  variety  of  its 
uses,  the  chestnut  may  be  considered  the  most  important  forest 
tree  in  the  State.  The  ease  with  which  chestnut  can  be  managed 
according  to  the  principles  of  forestry  made  it,  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blight,  one  of  the  princip'al  species  depended  upon  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  future  timber  supply  of  the  State.  On 
steep  slopes,  where  the  per  cent,  of  chestnut  is  high,  serious  de- 
terioration, washing  of  the  soil,  and  reduction  in  water  supply  will 
undoubtedly  follow  the  destruction  of  the  chestnut  trees. 

The  complete  loss  of  the  present  commercial  stand  of  chestnut  in 
Pennsylvania,  which,  now  that  the  Commission  has  ceased  work, 
seems  absolutely  certain,  is  a  calamity  which  will  be  fully  realized 
only  in  the  future.  In  matters  of  this  kind  we  have  obligations  to 
the  future,  aside  from  the  particular  emergency  in  hand.  This  is  not 
the  last  tree  disease  that  will  sweep  over  the  State.  All  eflforts 
to  control  this  disease  would  be  justified  even  if  we  only  learned  how 
to  control  the  next  one.  Methods  which  may  not  be  practicable 
now  will  be  highly  practicable  twenty  years  from  now  on  account 
of  the  steady  increase  which  is  bound  to  come  in  timber  values.  The 
mere  fact  that  this  campaign  against  the  chestnut  blight  has  been 
undertaken  at  all  shows  a  great  advance  of  thought  over  that  of 
previous  years. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  obvious  that  three  courses  were 
possible,  when  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  chestnut  blight  was 
first  realized  in  Pennsylvania. 

First, — Do  nothing. 

Second, — Conduct  scientific  investigations  of  the  disease  with  the 
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hope  of  determining  by  laboratory  methods  and  very  small  field  ex- 
periments some  method  of  control. 

Thirdy — Conduct  scientific  investigations,  and  at  the  same  time 
immediately  attack  the  epidemic  by  any  and  every  means  that  seemed 
to  afford  any  possibility  of  checking  or  even  delaying  the  course  of 
the  disease.  To  follow  the  first  method  would  have  been  to  emulate 
simply  the  example  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  second 
course  had  many  points  in  its  favor,  but  it  was  obvious  that  such  a 
course  would  yield  no  results  in  time  to  be  used  on  the  present  epi- 
demic, though  possibly  of  the  largest  ultimate  value.  The  third 
course  appealed  to  the  Commission  as  the  only  one  possible  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  greatest  handicap  was  the  extent  to 
which  the  disease  was  already  present  in  the  State. 

In  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  the  disease  was  obviously  beyond 
control.  In  the  western  half  the  best  course  available,  and  in  fact 
the  only  method  that  has  been  proposed  at  all  for  control  of  the 
disease,  was  that  of  cutting  out  the  advance  infections.  While  this 
method  is  open  to  many  criticisms,  nothing  better  has  been  proposed 
even  to  the  present  time.  The  Commission  adopted  the  cutting  out 
methods  advocated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with  two 
exceptions:  (1)  Spots  of  considerable  size  were  cut  out  in  some 
cases;  that  is,  the  cuttings  were  not  limited  to  strictly  advance  in- 
fections. (2).  No  immune  zone  was  established  at  first,  although 
this  might  have  been  done  later.  The  method  was  essentially  that 
advocated  by  Murrill  in  1908,  except  that  trees  were  not  cut  to  as 
great  a  distance  as  half  a  mile  from  the  source  of  infection.  Detailed 
reports  of  the  cutting  out  work  are  appended.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
here  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  western  half  of  the  State 
has  been  set  back  five  years,  and  west  of  the  line  extending  from 
Bradford  to  Somerset  counties  there  is  little  infection,  and  what  in- 
fection there  is  dates  from  1913.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  disease  could  have  been  kept  instatu  quo  indefinitely,  had  the 
work  of  cutting  out  continued.  As  set  forth  in  the  appended  reports, 
the  methods  of  cutting  out  have  been  improved,  the  cost  determined 
and  reduced,  and  winter  scouting  established  as  a  practical  method. 
These  methods  developed  by  the  Commission  are  now  in  active  use 
in  tJie  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  where  the  campaign  of 
eradication  is  being  vigorously  pursued. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  Commission's  work  was 
the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  wood  of  a  blighted  tree  is  en- 
tirely fit  for  use,  and  if  utilized  soon  after  the  death  of  the  tree 
from  blight,  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  regular  way  and  at  normal 
values.  The  Commission  has  advocated  the  cutting  out  of  all  dis- 
eased trees,  since  on  account  of  the  prejudice  against  blighted  poles 
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and  timber,  and  the  possibility  of  the  market  becoming  glutted,  this 
is  the  best  plan.  Also  the  cutting  of  diseased  trees  was  urged  be- 
cause it  would  reduce  the  sources  of  infection.  Bince  utilization 
was  all  that  remained  to  be  done  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  the 
Commission  secured  a  special  reduced  freight  rate  on  blighted  lum- 
ber, determined  what  demand  there  was  in  and  out  of  the  State  for 
chestnut  lumber  and  other  chestnut  products,  and  proceeded  to  bring 
owners  and  dealers  together.  This  work  had  just  reached  the  point 
of  its  highest  efSciency  when  the  Commission  ceased  work.  As  there 
is  no  longer  any  means  of  inspection  and  certification  of  diseased 
lumber,  the  reduced  freight  rate  is  no  longer  available. 

When  the  Commission  began  work  but  few  investigations  had 
been  made  of  the  chestnut  blight,  and  other  States,  as  well  as  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  working  on  the  disease  with- 
out special  funds.  The  Commission  by  its  example  and  by  its  direct 
efforts,  assisted  in  securing  Congressional  and  State  appropriations, 
and  practically  all  of  the  scientific  work  and  all  of  the  practical 
work  which  has  been  done  on  this  disease  since  1910  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  efforts  of  this  Commission.  A  National  law  was  passed 
which  requires  strict  inspection  of  all  imported  nursery  stock  and 
the  prohibition  from  entry  of  certain  classes  of  stock,  and  which 
makes  the  repetition  of  such  an  event  as  the  importation  of  the 
chestnut  blight  impossible,  or  at  least  highly  improbable.  The 
work  of  this  Commission  was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  bringing 
about  the  passage  of  this  law. 

Not  only  has  the  work  of  the  Commission  aroused  public  attention 
throughout  the  Eastern  States  regarding  this  disease,  but  the  public 
is  awakened  as  never  before  by  the  example  of  the  destruction  of  one 
species  to  the  necessity  of  conservation  of  aD  timber  resources.  In 
this  State  the  Commission  has  carried  on  a  liberal  educational  cam^ 
paign  in  which  it  has  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  State 
Forestry  Department,  the  Conservation  Association,  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Boy  Scouts,  various  lumber  and  trade  associations,  and 
many  other  organizations,  institutions,  and  individuals. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  necessary  to  call  sharp  attention  to  the 
real  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  chestnut  blight  epidemic — viz.: 
the  necessity  of  more  scientific  research  upon  problems  of  this  char- 
acter ;  to  be  undertaken  early  enough  to  be  of  some  value  in  compre- 
hending, if  not  controlling  the  situation.  We  have  seen  that  the 
blight  might  have  been  kept  out  of  the  country  in  the  first  place  by 
inspection,  or  once  in,  that  it  might  have  been  destroyed,  or  at  least 
checked  before  it  had  gotten  widely  distributed.  But  instead  it 
was  permitted  to  enter,  and  to  spread  for  many  years  without  scien- 
tific notice,  and  for  several  more  years  without  any  organized  at- 
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tempt  to  control  it,  or  even  to  study  it  seriously.    Are  we  doing  any 
better  now  witb  reference  to  the  future? 

China  has  been  shown  to  be  the  home  of  the  chestnut  blight.  China, 
then,  would  seem  to  be  the  obvious  place  to  study  it;  but  no  path- 
ologists are  there,  and  state  and  federal  parsimony  has  so  far 
failed  to  provide  for  any  investigations  of  the  disease  on  its  home 
ground  by  American  pathologists. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  replace  the  chestnut  in  southern  New  Eng- 
land by  plantings  of  white  pine,  in  itself  the  most  important  eastern 
timber  tree;  but  the  white  pine  is  in  turn  subject  to  a  newly  im- 
ported disease,  the  blister  rust.  It  is  not  certain  that  very  serious 
and  united  efforts  are  being  made  to  investigate  and  control  this 
disease  even  in  the  States  that  introduced  it.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
chestnut  blight,  scepticism  has  even  been  expressed  as  to  its  serious- 
ness. Again,  it  would  seem  that  the  obvious  place  to  determine  the 
seriousness  of  the  blister  rust  was  in  Europe,  its  home;  yet  to  date 
neither  state  nor  National  government  has  dispatched  a  scientist  on 
this  errand.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  Pennsylvania  there  is,  aside  from  the  employees  of 
this  Commission,  only  one  professional  plant  pathologist!  Yet  the 
preventable  damage  which  this  one  plant  disease — chestnut  blights- 
has  done,  would  pay  for  the  work  of  more  plant  pathologists  than  are 
now  at  work  in  the  entire  world. 

The  Commission  closes  its  work  with  regret,  knowing  well  that  the 
blight  will  now  spread  over  the  State  without  hindrance.  There  is 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing,  however,  that  the  work  left  undone 
in  Pennsylvania  has  been  actively  taken  up  in  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  and  that  the  States  of  Ohio  and  North  Carolina  are  making 
studies  preparatory  to  combatting  the  disease  as  soon  as  it  appears 
in  those  States.  The  scientific  research  carried  on  by  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  continued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
may  be  certain  that  the  war  against  this  and  other  foreign  epidemics 
will  not  cease  until  science  is  so  far  advanced  in  both  theory  and 
practice  that  they  can  be  controlled. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WINTHEOP  SARGENT, 

(Thairman. 
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Hon.  I.  C.  Williams 

Deputy  Commiseioner  of  Forestry,  Collaborator 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLY  PENNSYLVANIA 
EFFORT  TO  COMBAT  THE  CHESTNUT 

BARK  DISEASE. 


BY  HONr  I.   C.  WILLIAMS,   DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OF  FORESTRY, 

COLLABORATOR,   HARRISBURG,   PA. 


Preliminary  to  the  final  report  of  the  Chestnut  Blight  Commis- 
sion, it  is  thought  desirable  to  make  a  statement  detailing  the  his- 
tory of  the  chestnut  bark  disease  in  Pennsylvania  so  far  as  known, 
and  of  the  efforts  to  combat  it,  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the 
Commission  under  the  law  of  1911,  and  the  extended  work  of  repres- 
sion begun  at  that  time. 

The  attention  *of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  was 
first  attracted  to  the  appearance  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease  in  this 
State  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harold  Peirce,  of  Haverford,  dated  July 
18,  1908,  reporting  its  presence  in  Lower  Merion  Township,  Mont- 
gomery County,  and  by  an  article  appearing  in  the  November,  1908, 
number  of  "Conservation,"  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  John  Mickleborough, 
of  Brooklyn.  Subsequent  correspondence  with  Dr.  Mickleborough 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  student  of  the  disease  for  over 
a  year  and  had  become  familiar  with  it  in  all  of  its  ordinary  aspects. 
To  these  two  gentlemen,  therefore,  the  State  is  primarily  indebted 
for  the  subsequent  efforts  made  to  study  more  particularly,  and  to 
attempt  to  control  this  vicious  tree  disease. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  discovery  of  the  disease  in  America  and 
its  identification  are  pretty  well  known.  It  was  first  detected  by  Dr. 
Hermann  W.  Merkel,  in  the  Bronx  Zoological  Park,  New  York  City, 
in  1904,  although  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  existed  in  that  neigh- 
borhood for  probably  more  than  a  year  prior  to  Dr.  Merkel's  discov- 
ery. Referred  for  identification  to  Dr.  W.  A.  Murrill  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  he  published  a  description  of  it  in  1906*, 
and  by  him  the  fungus  was  named  Diaporthe  parasitica,  so  called 
because  it  was  believed  to  be  the  only  parasitic  species  of  the  genus. 
The  naming  of  the  fungus  has  since  been  corrected  by  means  of  the 
researches  of  Anderson,  Clinton,  Farlow,  Shear  and  Stevens,  and  it 
is  now  known  systematically  as  Endothia  parasitica. 

Some  controversy  has  been  had  over  the  origin  of  the  disease  and 
the  case  is  probably  not  yet  settled.  Dr.  Clinton's  contention  is  and 
has  been,  that  it  is  a  native  fungus,  which,  by  means  of  weather  con- 


•See  "Torreya."  Vol.  6,  No.  9. 
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ditlops  and  possibly  other  factors,  has  taken  on  new  attributes.  Dr. 
Metcalf,  his  co-worker  Prof.  Collins,  Dr.  Shear,  and  others  believed 
and  still  maintain  that  it  is  of  foreign  origin,  introduced  into 
America  by  the  importation  of  horticultural  stock.  Its  first  known 
appearance  in  the  region  of  New  York  City  and  its  spread  in  con- 
centric zones  from  that  point  as  a  centre  of  infection,  lent  much 
plausibility  to  this  theory.  The  recent  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Frank 
N.  Meyer,  of  the  same  fungus  in  northeastern  China,  where  it  is 
parasitic  on  Castanea,  and  where,  it  appears,  the  host  trees  have 
become  rather  highly  resistant  to  its  attack,  leads  further  probabil- 
ity of  correctness  to  Metcalf  s  theory. 

Possibly  a  great  hope  for  America  lies  in  this  Chinese  discovery. 
Pathologists  and  foresters  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the 
results  of  experiments  now  being  made  and  which  will  be  attempted, 
we  hope,  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  future.  The  regrettable,  ever- 
present  fact  is  that  this  disease  is  with  us  here  and  now,  and  must 
be  reckoned  with  from  every  angle  of  attack.  There  seems  to  be  no 
present  diminution  sufScient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  likely 
to  wear  itself  out,  or  that  our  trees  will  become  sufficiently  resistant 
to  ward  off  the  attack  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  trees  them- 
selves. 

Subsequent  corresi)ondence  between  Dr.  Mickleborough  and  the 
Department  of  Forestry  culminated  in  a  letter  from  him  under  date 
of  March  9,  1909,  in  which  he  outlined  a  definite  plan  for  the  exami- 
nation of  a  supposedly  infected  territory  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  offered  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth  for  carrying 
out  plans  of  investigation.  The  proposed  inspection  was  approved 
by  the  Department  on  March  17,  1909,  and  the  services  of  Dr.  Mickle- 
borough thus  enlisted.  The  first  inspection  visit  was  made  by  him 
in  company  with  the  writer,  March  29,  1909,  at  Mt.  Holly,  in  Cum- 
berland county,  but  where  no  evidence  of  the  disease  was  found  at 
that  time. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  work  in  1909,  Dr.  Mickleborough 
had  been  invited  by  Dr.  Jane  Baker,  physician  in  charge  of  the 
Chester  County  Insane  Hospital,  to  speak  before  an  educational  con- 
ference at  Embreeville,  Chester  county.  At  this  time  the  disease 
was  not  generally  prevalent  in  that  region,  but  a  number  of  infected 
chestnut  trees  were  found. 

The  work  of  inspection  over  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State 
thus  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Forestry, 
as  stated  above,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Mickleborough,  and  carried 
through  or  into  almost  every  county  east  of  the  Susquehanna.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  this  examination  the  chestnut  blight  was  not 
found  north  and  west  of  the  South  Mountain,  although  prior  to  this 
time  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  had  reported  the 
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existence  of  two  spot  infections  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State, 
near  Altoona,  and  a  re-examination  of  the  material  rdating  thereto 
by  Dr.  Metcalf  and  his  assistants,  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  report.  Certain  it  is  that  in  May,  1909,  there 
was  no  large  or  extended  infection  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  Had 
there  been  in  existence  at  that  time  the  means  to  carry  on  work  of 
control  along  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  who  can  tell 
what  the  result  might  have  been,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge? 

The  report  of  Dr.  Mickleborough's  inspection  and  study  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  in  the  autumn  of  1909.  This  is  a  16-page 
pamphlet  illustrated  by  drawings  showing  a  portion  of  the  structural 
formation  of  the  fungus,  and  by  a  Lumiere  color  photograph  of  a 
stem  section  of  chestnut  covered  externally  by  the  fruiting  fungus. 
This  specimen  of  infected  chestnut  wood  was  sent  in  from  Pike 
county,  in  the  upper  Delaware  valley,  and  was  incubated  and  d»e- 
veloped  in  a  moist  cell  in  the  Department  of  Forestry  during  the 
summer  of  1909. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  study  of  this  bark  disease,. it  was  believed 
that  the  Japanese  species  of  Castanea  was  either  immune  or  highly 
resistant  to  attack.  Several  specimens  of  Japanese  chestnut  were 
under  observation  on  Long  Island,  and  fairly  gave  rise  to  this  belief. 
One  grove  examined  near  Westbury,  in  June,  1909,  showed  the 
Paragons  and  common  chestnuts  badly  attacked.  The  Japanese 
showed  no  attack  at  all. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hicks  nursery  at  Westbury,  forty- 
five  young  chestnut  trees  supposed  to  be  Japanese,  and  one  hundred 
grafting  scions  were  sent  to  the  chestnut  orchard  of  Mr.  Levi  Wise, 
at  Gap,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  distributed  among  four 
persons  of  the  neighborhood  for  planting  and  testing  out  for  im- 
munity. The  bark  disease  was  at  that  time  particularly  prevalent  in 
the  chestnut  woods  at  this  place.  Some  of  the  newly  planted  trees 
died  from  other  causes,  but  enough  of  them  were  attacked  and  killed 
by  the  blight  to  show  that  these  particular  trees,  at  least,  were  not 
immune. 

On  the  29th  day  of  March,  1910,  Dr.  Mickleborough  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  this  tree  disease  before  the  Main  Line 
Citizens'  Association  at  the  Merion  Cricket  Club,  Haverford,  Pa. 
This  meeting  was  arranged  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Peirce, 
who  at  that  time  was  the  owner  of  several  acres  of  chestnut  wood- 
land, and  of  which  tract  Dr.  Mickleborough  made  a  rather  extended 
examination,  finding  the  chestnut  blight  present  in  a  number  of  trees. 
This  discovery  and  the  lecture  delivered  on  the  subject  brought  the 
matter  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  that  neigh- 
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borhood,  and  later  led  to  some  very  important  developments  with 
respect  to  studying  and  combating  the  disease. 

Following  this  address  by  Dr.  Mickleborongh,  Mr.  Peirce  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Department  of  Forestry,  calling  attention 
to  the  inroads  being  made  npon  the  chestnut  trees  by  this  disease  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  residence,  requesting  the  Department  to 
render  such  help  as  it  might  be  able  in  assisting  the  people  to  under- 
stand the  situation  better,  and,  if  possible,  to  eliminate  or  at  least 
attempt  to  control  the  trouble.  This  correspondence  culminated  in 
the  calling  of  a  meeting  on  May  23,  1910,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Lesley,  at  Haverford,  which  was  attended  by  a  number  of  the 
residents  and  land  owners  of  the  neighborhood,  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Harshberger,  the  botanist,  representing  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  representing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Forestry. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  beginning  an  extensive  survey 
of  this  region  were  discussed  at  this  meeting.  The  Department  rep- 
resentative made  his  report  to  the  Forestry  Commission  at  its  meet- 
ing held  on  eTune  3,  1910.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Rothrock,  the  Conunis- 
sion  directed  that  the  Department  render  the  desired  help,  and  on 
the  same  day  a  letter  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  Mr.  Peirce,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  citizens'  meeting.  On  September  1,  1910,  a  corps  of 
inspectors  from  the  Department  in  charge  of  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, arrived  at  Haverford  and  Ardmore,  prepared  to  begin  their 
work.  OflSces  were  speedily  fitted  up  in  the  building  of  the  Merion 
Title  and  Trust  Company  at  Ardmore,  and  the  first  inspection  of 
trees  was  made  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Lesley  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 3rd.  From  this  date  forward  until  December  19,  1910,  the  work 
was  vigorously  carried  on,  and  a  close  inspection  made  of  296  prop- 
erties, covering  most  of  the  region  extending  from  Overbrook  to 
Paoli,  and  from  the  Schuylkill  River  on  the  north,  to  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  A  draft  of  each  prop- 
erty was  prepared  showing  the  location  of  all  chestnut  trees  and  in- 
dicating those  which  at  that  time  were  apparently  free  of  disease,  as 
■  well  as  those  showing  the  infection.  Each  property  owner  was  then 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  report  and  draft  relating  to  his  own 
land. 

To  show  the  interest  taken  in  this  work  by  members  of  the  Main 
Line  Citizens'  Association,  it  is  necessary  only  to  state  that  the 
work  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  individual  contributions  for  the  purpose  amounted  to 
12,707.70. 

During  the  progress  of  this  inspection,  a  second  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Merion  Cricket  Club,  at  which 
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time  a  preliminarj  report  was  submitted  and  discussion  had  with 
respect  to  the  situation  as  it  then  existed.  This  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
association,  and  much  interest  was  shown  in  the  progress  reported. 
The  final  report  of  the  committee  of  the  association  having  the  work 
in  charge  was  printed  and  rendered  to  the  members  under  date  of 
May  8,  1912.  This  committee  was  as  follows:  Messrs.  Harold 
Peirce,  Chairman;  Theodore  N.  Ely,.AIlan  Evans,  Edgar  0.  Pelton, 
William  Righter  Fisher,  Alba  B.  Johnson,  and  Robert  W.  Lesley. 

In  a  letter  bearing  date  the  12th  day  of  March,  1909,  addressed  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Forestry  at  Harrisburg,  Dr.  Mickleborough 
used  this  language.  ^^As  to  remedy,  the  best  that  can  be  suggested 
by  anyone  at  present  is  Control  and  not  Extermination,  for  various 
reasons.  This  I  think  is  also  true  of  the  San  Jose  scale."  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  original  idea  involved  in  the  attack  on  the 
chestnut  blight  in  Pennsylvania  was  control,  just  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  this  State  has  always  aimed  at  control  of  the  San 
Jose  scale,  suggested  in  the  letter  just  quoted.  After  the  pre- 
liminary studies  were  completed,  no  one  believed  that  extermina- 
tion or  eradication  could  be  accomplished  with  the  means  at  hand; 
but  it  was  thought  then,  and  is  still  the  belief  of  those  who  are  most 
closely  associated  with  the  work,  that  a  control  is  possible,  and  that 
it  was  much  more  possible  then  than  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  period 
of  five  years. 

During  the  progress  of  the  inspection  along  the  Main  Line,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  more  than  a  local  effort  was  demanded  if  any  sub- 
stantial progress  were  to  be  made  towards  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  Steps  were  taken  to  enlist  the  active  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Legislature,  (then  in  session).  On  the  evening  of 
April  10,  1911,  Governor  Tener  sent  a  special  message  to  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  calling  direct  attention  to  the  situation, 
and  asking  the  help  of  the  General  Assembly  to  combat  the  disease. 
The  Governor's  message  was  as  follows: 

"Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

"Executive  Chamber, 
''Harrisburg,  ApHl  10,  1911. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  a  new  and  virulent 
disease  of  the  wild  chestnut  tree,  commonly  known  as  chestnut 
)>light,  recently  discovered  near  New  York  City,  and  hitherto  un- 
known in  America.  The  disease  has  continued  to  spread,  destroying 
the  chestnut  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  City  and  weU 
up  the  Hudson.  It  has  invaded  Long  Island,  beginning  at  the  west- 
ern end,  sweeping  eastward,  practically  covering  the  island.    It  has 
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progressed  to  the  southwest,  through  the  whole  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  all  the  chestnut  trees  there  appear  to  be  doomed  to  de- 
struction. It  has  entered  Pennsylvania  and  is  prevalent  in  the 
Delaware  Valley.  It  has  been,  discovered  in  the  following  counties: 
Pike,  Monroe,  Northampton,  Sucks,  Montgomery,  Chester,  Phila- 
delphia, Delaware,  LancSlster;  and  southern  Berks.  In  isolated  places 
it  has  crossed  the  Susqudislnna,  and  is  now  detected  in  eastern  York, 
eastern  Perry  and  obb  .portion  of  southwestern  Perry.  Other  points 
of  infection  have  been  found  near  Altoona  and  Greensburg. 

"Experiments  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  by  removing  spot  appearances  as  they  are  detected,  and  de 
stroying  the  trees  in  which  the  disease  occurs.  By  this  means  the 
region  around  Washington  has  been  freed  from  the  blight  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  it  has  not  re-invaded  this  area.  In  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  infection  is  severe  and 
almost  complete,  little  hope  exists  for  saving  the  trees,  but  in  that 
portion  of  the  State  west  of  the  Susquehanna  and  north  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  it  is  hoped,  by  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to 
prevent  further  damage.  If  this  disease  can  be  held  within  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  it  will  mean  the  saving  of  the 
wild  chestnut  trees  in  tlie  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
value  of  which  extends  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

^^I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Legislature  give  immediate  at- 
tention to  this  iniportant  subject  and  that  a  Commission  be  created 
with  sufficient  power  and  appropriation  of  moneys  to  determine 
upon  and  empjoy  efficient  and  practical  means  for  the  prevention, 
control,  and  eradication  of  this  disease,  and  that  said  Commission 
be  authorized,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Forestry,  or 
otherwise,  to  conduct  scientific  investigations  into  the  nature  and 
causes  of  such  disease  and  to  adopt  such  means  to  prevent  its  intro- 
duction and  spread  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

"JOHN  K.  TENER." 

The  next  day,  April  11,  1911,  a  bill  having  this  purpose  in  view, 
and  which  had  been  previously  carefully  drawn  and  vigorously 
criticised,  was  simultaneously  introduced  in  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate. This  bill  became  a  law  by  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  June 
14,  1911*.  The  law  creates  a  Commission  of  five  members  and  vests 
them  with  almost  plenary  power  to  carry  out  its  mandates.  An 
appropriation  of  |275,000  became  available  at  once.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Commission  followed  after  an  interval 
of  about  two  weeks.  Organization  was  effected,  officers  and  assist- 
ants chosen,  and  on  August  23,  1911,  the  Commission  was  prepared 
to  proceed  with  its  work. 

While  the  major  effort  of  the  Commission  from  the  beginning 
was  to  get  a  control,  the  subject  of  eradication  was  vigorously  de- 
bated, and,  as  will  be  seen  in  subsequent  pages,  determined  efforts 
at  eradication  were  undertaken  under  the  advice  and  direction  of 


*See  Pamphlet  Laws,  1911,  page  922. 
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the  Commission.  The  feeling  was  that  if  there  be  any  merit  in 
snch  effort,  opportunity  ought  not  to  be  lacking  to  prove  it.  The 
early  announced  and  decisive  plan  involving  the  cutting-out  method, 
proposed  and  outlined  by  Dr.  Murrill,  contributed  very  consider- 
ably toward  the  decision  to  try  out  this  method. 

The  Murrill  plan  (§)   was  as  follows: 

"Owners  of  standing  chestnut  timber  within  the  affected  area  are 
advised  to  cut  and  use  all  trees,  both  old  and  young,  that  stand 
within  half  a  mile  of  diseased  trees,  unless  protected  from  infection 
through  wind-blown  spores  by  dense  forest  growth  or  some  other 
natural  barrier.  This  may  not  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
through  the  agency  of  storms,  birds  and  squirrels,  but  it  wiU  at 
least  retard  its  progress.  Old  weathered  chestnut  trunks  that  have 
been  dead  several  years  have  no  power  to  spread  the  disease,  and 
these  may  be  cut  at  leisure  for  the  tannic  acid  factory  or  for  fire- 
wood. Trees  of  good  size  recently  killed  should  be  turned  into  lum- 
ber as  soon  as  possible;  the  fungus  affects  only  the  bark,  but  other 
fungi  may  afterwards  impair  the  value  of  the  wood  if  allowed  to 
stand  too  long.  Discarded  branches  and  young  trees  of  no  value  that 
are  cut  near  the  edge  of  the  infected  area  should  be  burned  at  once 
in  order  to  destroy  the  spores  they  contain;  but  if  they  are  well 
within  the  zone  of  infection,  such  precaution  is  useless." 

Every  element  in  the  Murrill  plan  has  been  employed  both  by  the 
Commission  and  by  the  State  Department  of  Forestry.  The  fact 
that  subsequently  Dr.  MurriU  partially  shifted  his  ground*,  did  not 
seem  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  the  abandonment  of  a  plan  of  at- 
tack which  in  many  cases  was  productive  of  satisfactory  results. 

The  history  of  what  work  the  Commission  did,  and  of  the  results 
accomplished  form  the  substance  of  several  preliminary  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  from  time  to  time.  The  final  report  is  what 
follows. 

fiW.   A.  Murrill:   Journol  of  the  Now  Tork  BotaDlcal  Garden,   Vol.   9,    No.   98,   p.  30.    February. 
1908. 
*Harri8burg  ConfercDce  Report,  1912,  pp.  IM,  201,  202. 
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THE  FIGHT  TO  SAVE  THE  CHESTNUT  TEEES; 
FINAL  EEPOET  OF  THE  GENEEAL  MANAGEE. 


By  MARK  A.  CARLETON,  GENERAL  MANAGER, 
PENNSYLVANIA  CHESTNUT  TREE  BLIGHT  COMMISSION. 


In  closing  the  active  work  of  this  Commission,  it  is  a  great  sat- 
isfaction to  be  able  to  report  constant  progress  to  date,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  good,  practical  results.  The  work  began  two  years  ago 
in  the  midst  of  much  skepticism  as  to  its  possibilities,  but  the  op- 
timism of  the  Gonmiission  and  the  wisdom  of  its  methods  of  opera- 
tion have  in  the  main,  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  results  since 
obtained. 

PROGRESS  OF  FIELD  WORK. 

A  more  or  less  definite  division  has  been  maintained  between  the 
slightly  infected  Western  portion  of  the  State  and  the  badly  infected 
Eastern  portion,  known  respectively  as  the  Western  and  Eastern 
districts.  In  a  previous  report  it  was  stated  that  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  State  the  blight  had  been  eradicated  to  the  extent  covering 
nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  State.  This  area  so  far  as  is 
known  to  date  has  been  maintained  free  from  the  disease.  In  a  few 
cases  new  infections  were  found  which  have  been  removed.  It  is 
important  to  note  in  this  connection  not  only  the  fact  that  the 
progress  of  the  disease  has  been  checked  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
but  that  we  have  without  much  doubt  prevented  the  blight  from 
gaining  a  foothold  in  Ohio,  and  nearby  portions  of  New  York  and 
West  Virginia. 

In  the  Eastern  District  since  January  first  of  this  year,  the  field 
work  has  developed  almost  entirely  into  a  campaign  of  utilization, 
no  rigid  sanitation  work  having  been  conducted  except  for  the  pro- 
tection of  chestnut  orchards  and  nurseries. 


EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  CUTTING-OUT  METHOD. 

In  the  two  years  work  no  facts  have  yet  been  obtained  which 
would  indicate  the  advisability  of  any  change  in  our  present  method 
of  "cutting  out"  diseased  trees  and  thorough  cleaning  of  the  stumps 
for  the  eradication  of  the  disease.  A  number  of  tracts  where  the 
disease  has  been  eradicated  by  Commission  employees  have  agaiii 
been  inspected  recently,  giving  results,  which  are  in  the  main,  favor- 
able.    Of  course,  improvements  have  been  made  as  to  details  all 
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along.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  to  consider  the  serious  results 
likely  to  follow  after  this  method  of  eradicating  tlie  disease,  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission,  is  obliged  to  cease. 

BENEFICIAL  INSECTS. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  here  the  words  of  the  Forest  Ehi- 
tomologist,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  his  comment 
on  a  widely  disseminated  press  notice  of  that  Department,  Novem- 
ber 22nd,  1912,  apparently  based  on  the  work  of  F.  C.  Craighead. 

"The  beneficial  work  of  these  insects  can,  however,  be  greatly- 
encouraged  if  the  owners  of  the  timber  will  dispose  of  the  diseased 
trees  in  the  principal  centers  of  infection,  as  recommended  by  the 
Chestnut  Blight  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  State  and 
Federal  officials.  Thus,  if  the  large  majority  of  the  infection  is 
disposed  of,  the  beneficial  insects  will  concentrate  on  the  remaining 
scattering  and  isolated  infections,  and  thus  more  completely  destroy 
the  fruiting  bodies  and  contribute  to  the  protection  of  the  remain- 
ing Uving  trees.  In  fact,  it  is  a  question  of  the  owner  securing  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  natural  agencies  of  control  by  doing  his 
share  of  the  work." 

NURSERY  INSPECTION. 

The  inspection  of  nursery  stock  has  been  made  even  more  rigid 
than  before.  Not  only  has  it  been  required  that  every  individual 
tree  should  be  inspected  by  a  competent  employee  of  this  Commis- 
sion, but  in  shipping  it  has  been  required  also  that  every  individual 
tree  should  be  tagged.  A  copy  of  the  revised  regulations  governing 
the  inspection  and  shipment  of  nursery  stock  is  appended  to  this 
report,  which  shows  the  form  of  tags  required  to  be  attached  both  to 
individual  trees  and  to  bundles  of  trees.  The  fact  that  several  of 
the  most  serious  infections  in  the  State  have  been  caused  heretofore 
by  the  planting  of  diseased  nursery  stock  in  new  localities  is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  so  rigid  an  inspection. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  CHESTNUT .  BLIGHT  IN  CHINA. 

It  has  recently  been  proved  by  authentic  specimens  and  artificial 
cultures  of  the  material  transmitted  by  the  Explorer  of  tiie  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  the  chestnut  blight  exists  in  East- 
ern China.*  This  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  probable  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease  in  this  country  may  have  come  about  by  the 

•Science,  Vol.  86.   No.  937,  p.  826,   Dec.  18,  1912. 
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introduction  of  such  diseased  stock  from  China  or  Japan.  That 
new  centers  of  infection  are  often  started  by  the  introduction  of 
diseased  nursery  stock,  is  a  common  observation. 


PROTECTION  OF  ORCHARDS  AND   NURSERIES. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Commission  for  sometime  to  protect 
orchards  and  nurseries  from  outside  infection  in  all  cases  where  the 
owners  have  expressed  a  desire  for  such  protection,  and  have  them- 
selves taken  care  to  control  the  disease  as  much  as  possible.  This 
work  has  been  successful  much  beyond  our  expectations.  The  largest 
and  most  important  orchards  thus  protected  are  located  at 
Sunbury,  Paxinos,  and  Berwick.  The  owners  of  neighboring  forest 
tracts  have  been  required  to  remove  all  diseased  chestnut  trees 
within  one-half  mile  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  orchard  in  each  case. 
An  interesting  result  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  cases  is 
the  fact  that  these  owners  have  been  able  to  sell  the  products  of 
their  diseased  trees  for  an  amount  considerably  above  the  entire 
cost  of  removal,  sanitation  work,  etc. 


PREVENTION  OR  REMEDY. 

At  this  writing  no  specific  remedy  has  been  found  for  the  disease. 
However,  later  information  confirms  the  statements  previously  pub- 
lished that  the  disease  may  be  largely  prevented  from  entering 
healthy  trees  by  contant  and  regular  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture made  up  in  proportions  of  5  pounds  of  lime,  5  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate,  and  50  gallons  of  water.  The  application  of  this  mixture 
simply  prevents  any  new  germination  of  spores,  but  has  no  effect 
whatever,  in  cases  where  the  disease  has  already  started  in  the 
tree.    Because  of  the  cost,  it  is,  of  course,  not  applicable  in  forests. 


CONTROL  OF  THE  DISEASE  IN  ORCHARDS. 

By  cutting  out  the  cankers  and  coating  with  antiseptic  solutions 
and  water  proofing  afterwards,  the  blight  can  be  fairly  well  con- 
trolled in  chestnut  orchards  and  in  certain  valuable  lawn  or  park 
trees.  In  connection  with  this  treatment  a  spray  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  as  above  noted  should  be  used  occasionally.  Excellent  re- 
sults along  this  line  of  experiment  are  shown  in  a  large  orchard  at 
Paxinos,  and  in  several  of  the  public  parks  of  the  State. 
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FAKE  TREATMENTS,  THEORIES  OR  CAUSES,  ETC. 

As  often  happens  in  the  case  of  a  public  campaign  against  a 
serious  epidemic,  we  have  been  constantly  besieged  by  the  gratui- 
tous offers  of  various  and  sundry  remedies  for  the  blight,  which  in- 
clude applications  of  fertilizers  to  the  soil,  insertions  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  other  compounds  in  holes  bored  in  the  trees,  applica- 
tions of  coatings  of  different  chemicals  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  and 
numerous  other  treatments,  all  of  which  we  believed  In  the  beginning 
to  have  no  value.  However,  all  parties  having  theories  to  advance 
or  remedies  to  propose  have  been  given  a  chance  to  prove  their  claims 
by  experimenting  on  trees  controlled  by  the  Commission  for  such 
purposes  at  Emilie,  Bucks  county.  A  number  of  parties  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Recently,  an  examination  was  made  of 
the  various  treatments  by  a  competent  Board  of  Reviewers,  whose  con- 
clusion was  that  not  one  of  the  treatments  tried  had  any  deterrent 
♦effect  upon  the  chestnut  blight. 

Many  of  the  persons  above  mentioned  were  apparently  sincere  in 
the  claims  they  made,  and  were  simply  ignorant  of  the  true  cause 
of  the  disease.  Instances  have  come  to  our  attention,  however,  of 
parties  practicing  certain  methods  of  treatment  and  charging  for  the 
same,  who  are  plainly  impostors.  Employees  of  the  Commission 
have  no  doubt  benefited  many  people  by  exposing  the  methods  of 
these  impostors. 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TREES. 

Excellent  opportunities  have  been  afforded  the  tree  surgeon  of 
the  Commission  and  his  assistants  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
false  theories  and  worthless  remedies  such  as  above  mentioned,  in 
responding  to  the  numerous  requests  for  the  examination  of  indi- 
vidual trees.  These  requests  have  continued  to  come  to  the  Commis- 
sion headquarters  right  up  to  i  le  time  of  closing  our  work.  No 
other  line  of  work  has  been  so  effective  in  arousing  the  personal  in- 
terests of  the  people.  No  request  from  any  part  of  the  State  has 
been  ignored.  In  this  connection  much  incidental  advice  has  been 
given  to  property  owners  as  to  the  general  handling  of  lawns^  and 
orchards,  and  the  management  of  small  woodlots. 

PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  FARMS. 

In  co-operation  with  the  officials  of  Wildwood  Park,  at  Harris- 
burg,  the  Commission  has  completely  eradicated  the  blight  from  that 
Park,  about  150  diseased  chestnut  trees  having  been  removed  or 
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treated  out  of  a  total  of  1,290  trees.  Here  in  a  few  cases  tiie  peeled 
stumps  were  creosoted  to  show  that  method  of  sanitation.  Consid- 
erable help  has  also  been  given  to  the  management  of  Fairmount 
Park.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the  entire  removal 
of  blighted  chestnut  trees  from  the  State  Live  Stock  Board's  Farm, 
in  Delaware  County.  In  the  event  of  the  continuation  of  our  work, 
it  was  also  planned  to  eradicate  the  blight  thoroughly  from  the  Valley 
Forge  Park  grounds. 

BLIGHT-EATING  BEETLES. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  several  species  of  beetles  have  been  found 
eating  the  spores  of  the  blight  fungus,  and  it  is  stated  that  ^^should 
these  insects  prove  as  beneficial  as  the  observations  indicate,  they 
are  certain  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  natural  control  of  the 
dreaded  chestnut  blight  disease."  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  insect  investigations  of  this  Commission  have  shown 
that  a  number  of  insects  also  carry  large  quantities  of  blight  spores, 
and  may  thus  indirectly  assist  in  the  dissemination  of  the  blight. 
One  of  these  insects  which  was  found  to  carry  an  enormous  number  of 
spores  is  one  of  the  beetles  above  mentioned  as  eating  the  fungus. 

CORDWOOD  AND  THE  SPECIAL  TARIFF. 

Since  writing  the  last  report,  there  has  been  a  considerable  ship- 
ment of  chestnut  cordwood,  shippers  taking  advantage  of  the  special 
tariff  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  At  last  accounts  the 
prospects  were  that  there  would  be  much  business  in  this  line  right 
along  in  the  future,  being  encouraged  by  the  special  low  rates. 

PROMPTNESS  IN  UTILIZING  CHESTNUT. 

Observations  made  by  Commission  employees  in  company  with  com- 
mercial lumbermen  have  shown  that  already  in  certain  localities,  dis- 
eased chestnut  has  been  dead  so  long  that  deterioration  is  beginning. 
We  have,  therefore,  made  it  plain  to  owners  of  such  chestnut  and  have 
advertised  the  fact  as  much  as  possible,  that  promptness  is  necessary 
in  getting  rid*  of  the  diseased  trees,  if  the  owners  wish  to  obtain  the 
most  value  possible  from  the  trees. 

INTENSIVE  LOCAL  UTILIZATION. 

Our  most  difficult  line  of  work  has  been  that  of  utilization.    Facts 
as  to  the  conditions  could  easily  be  obtained,  but  the  difficulty  has 
been  in  bringing  the  buyer  and  seller  together.    Recently  a  plan  was 
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adopted,  which  if  we  .would  be  able  to  continue  its  operation,  would 
without  question,  hasten  very  rapidly  the  utilization  work.  This 
plan,  the  details  of  which  are  given  elsewhere,  is  to  canvass  particular 
localities  thoroughly,  finding  out  just  what  can  be  offered  in  the  way 
of  different  chestnut  products,  ascertaining  the  local  market  for 
the  same,  and  then  determining  so  far  as  possible,  where  else  the 
surplus  may  be  marketed.  Tn  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of 
this  plan,  up  to  this  writing  as  many  as  a  dozen  portable  saw  mills 
have  been  located  in  one  county,  and  in  other  localities  many  prac- 
tical operations  had  already  been  started,  thus  tending  to  rapid 
and  clean  cut  work  in  utilizing  blighted  chestnut. 

RESISTANCE    AND  IMMUNITY. 

The  discovery  of  the  chestnut  blight  in  Ohina  makes  it  now  all 
the  more  probable  that  resistant  chestnut  stocks  may  be  obtained 
in  that  country.  It  was,  therefore,  a  wise  movement  last  fall  when 
we  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  considerable 
amount  of  seed  of  what  is  probably  the  most  important  chestnut 
in  Eastern  China.  A  large  quantity  of  the  nuts  were  planted  at 
Paxinos,  and  the  seedlings  at  this  date  which  are  from  six  to 
fifteen  inches  high,  are  looking  well.  From  the  nuts  sent  also  to 
the  State  Forest  Nursery  at  Greenwood,  75  seedlings  are 
at  present  growing,  and  from  those  sent  to  Asaph,  Pa.,  there  are 
now  182  plants,  averaging  ten  inches  in  height.  All  of  these  seed- 
lings will  be  of  much  value  in  cross-breeding  and  other  ways  in  the 
important  future  work  of  developing  blight  resistant  orchard  trees. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  in  a  recent  bulletin  is- 
sued from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  a  considerable  discussion  is  given 
of  the  possibilities  in  developing  blight  resistant  chestnut  trees 
from  Chinese  introductions,  a  number  of  the  latter  now  being  grown 
at  the  Arboretum.  The  two  mentioned  as  the  most  important  in- 
clude the  one  of  which  we  now  have  seedlings.  So  far  these  Chinese 
chestnuts  grown  at  the  Arboretum  have  not  become  blighted. 

According  to  the  Kew  Index,  "there  are  seven  species  of  chestnut 
and  twenty-one  of  the  chinquapin  in  the  world.  From  all  these 
species  there  should  be  many  other  chances  of  obtaining  blight 
resistant  trees  that  may  be  used  in  breeding  and  making  our  own 
stock  better. 

CHESTNUT  BLIGHT  EXHIBITS. 

Several  exhibits  of  specimens  showing  the  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion have  been  placed  in  public  institutions  which  will  remain  as 
monuments  of  our  work.    An  excellent  exhibit  has  been  placed  at 
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the  Carnegie  Museum  at  Pittsburgh.  Another  has  been  finally 
completed  in  the  State  Museum  at  Harrisburg,  and  a  third  one  at 
the  Commercial  Museum  in  Philadelphia  is  not  yet  finished,  but 
has  been  planned  on  rather  a  large  scale.  It  was  contemplated 
also  to  place  another  exhibit  in  the  Everhart  Museum  at  Scranton, 
which  may  yet  be  done.  An  excellent  exhibition  of  specimens  and 
illustrations  of  our  work  was  made  in  connection  with  the  State 
Forestry  Exhibition  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Philadelphia,  in  May. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

When  this  final  manuscript  is  published,  there  will  have  been  is-  I 

sued  the  following  publications  of  this  Commission:  ! 

Report  of  The  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Blight  Conference.     (Un- 
numbered). { 

Bulletin  No.  1— The  Chestnut  Blight  Disease. 

Bulletin  No.  2 — Treatment  of   Ornamental   Chestnut   Trees    Af- 
fected with  the  Blight  Disease. 

Beport  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission^  ! 

July  1st  to  December  31st,  1912.     (Unnumbered). 

Bulletin  No.  3— Field  Studies  in  Blight. 

Bulletin  No.  4 — Chestnut  Blight  Fungus  and  a  Belated  Sapro-  | 

phyte. 

Bulletin  No.  5 — The  Symptoms  of  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  and  a  j 

Brief  Description  of  the  Blight  Fungus.  ' 

Bulletin  No.  6 — The  Chestnut  Tree.    Methods  and  Specifications 
for  the  Utilization  of  Blighted  Chestnut. 

Bulletin  No.  7 — Morphology  and  Life  History  of  the  Chestnut 
Blight  Fungus. 

Final  Report  of  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission.     Numerous 
descriptive  and  educational  circulars,  charts,  etc.  • 


CO-OPERATION. 

Very  effective  co-operation  has  continued  to  be  maintained  with 
the  Office  of  Forest  Pathology,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. Recently  the  salaries  of  all  pathologists  connected  with 
the  Commission  have  been  carried  by  that  office,  and  there  has  been 
constant  communication  and  co-operation  in  reference  to  all  re- 
search work. 

Much  excellent  help  has  continually  been  given  by  the  State  For- 
estry Department  at  Harrisburg,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Hon.  I. 
C.  Williams,  being  assigned  as  a  collaborator  with  this  Commission. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly courteous  in  granting  ample  space  for  laboratory  work 
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in  the  new  Zoology  Building.  Room  has  also  been  given  for  labora- 
tory work  in  tree  medication  in  the  Botanical  Building.  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  at  Lancaster,  and  the  State  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, have  also  provided  room  for  laboratory  work  in  the  field 
investigations. 

There  has  been  a  liberal  interchange  of  ideas  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions through  correspondence  with  the  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  State  Forester  and  State  Pathologist 
of  New  Jersey,  the  State  Forester  of  Maryland  and  of  Massachusetts, 
and  with  oflQcials  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 


MUCH   IMPORTANT   WORK   UNFINISHED. 

The  cessation  of  the  work  at  this  time  is  particularly  unfortunate 
because  so  many  important  investigations,  not  yet  finished, 
would  likely  have  had  a  very  practical  and  beneficial  bearing  upon 
the  actual  eradication  of  the  disease. 

First. — Very  little  is  known  about  the  bast  miner — the  insect 
which,  as  stated  in  another  place,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant carriers  of  blight  spores.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  life 
history  of  this  insect  would  probably  very  soon  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  which  would  be  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  sci- 
ence*. 

Second. — The  Chemist  and  Physiologist  in  tree  medication  had 
planned  to  use  a  new  solution  for  injection  into  diseased  trees, 
which  according  to  chemical  work  already  done,  promises  to  check 
the  growth  of  the  blight. 

Third. — The  local  intensive  work  in  utilization  had  just  begun, 
and  as  stated  elsewhere,  bids  fair  to  solve  largely  the  difficult 
problem  of  utilizing  rapidly  the  diseased  chestnut. 

Fourth. — The  discovery  of  the  blight  in  China  and  the  posses- 
sion by  the  Commission  of  a  large  number  of  seedlings  of  one  of 
the  most  important  Chinese  chestnuts,  as  well  as  immune  and  re- 
sistant Japanese  stock,  opens  a  field  for  breeding  experiments 
which  would  without  question  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  owners  of  chestnut  orchards. 

Fifth. — ^Although  not  demonstrated  before,  it  is  now  proved  that 
birds  and  insects  carry  enormous  quantities  of  spores  of  the  blight 
fungus,  which  necessarily  changes  our  viewpoint  considerably  with 
respect  to  the  eradication  of  the  disease. 

Sixth. — In  a  number  of  forest  tracts  and  several  orchards,  thor- 
ough "cutting-out"  work  and  up-to-date  surgery  treatments  have 

*Slnce  writing  the  above,  this  work  has  already  been  flnished,  aa  atated  In  footnote  on  page  46. 
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been  started  by  expert  employees  of  the  Commission,  which  are 
just  now  beginning  to  show  evidences  of  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  work. 

Brief  statements  of  the  results  of  the  different  lines  of  work  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission  follow,  credited  to  the  respective  parties 
in  charge. 

FIELD  OPERATIONS. 

As  heretofore,  all  field  work  has  been  conducted  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  General  Superintendent,  Mr.  S.  B.  Det- 
wiler.  In  the  following  statements  some  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  work  to  date  are  pointed  out  by  him,  and  also  suggestions 
given  to  timber  owners  who  may  wish  to  clear  their  woods  of  blight 
on  their  own  responsibility.  A  statement  in  detail  of  the  effective- 
ness of  sanitation  cutting  in  conti  oiling  the  blight,  by  Mr.  Detwiler,  is 
appended  to  this  report. 


REDUCTION  OF  FORCE. 

A  majority  of  the  field  agents  of  the  Commission  were  dismissed 
in  January,  1913,  because  it  was  believed  that  very  little  work 
could  be  done  during  the  inclement  months  of  winter  and  spring. 
However,  the  unusually  open  winter  made  it  possible  for  the  small 
field  force  retained  to  accomplish  more  for  the  time  and  money  ex- 
pended than  at  any  previous  time  since  our  work  was  organized.  An- 
average  force  of  36  men  in  the  western  district  and  11  men  in  the 
eastern  district  were  in  the  field  from  the  first  of  the  year  to  July 
25th,  1913,  when  all  field  work  was  discontinued. 


BETTER  WORK  IN  WINTER. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  demonstrated  that  more 
can  be  accomplished  in  locating  and  destroying  the  blight  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  than  while  the  trees  are  in  full  foliage.  Girdled 
twigs  and  branches  bearing  withered  leaves  are  prominent  at  great 
distances  in  winter,  and  the  increased  amount  of  light  admitted 
through  the  tops  of  the  trees  makes  it  easier  to  see  cankers  on  the 
trunks  and  branches.  The  proper  treatment  of  the  infected  trees 
is  no  more  difficult  in  winter  than  in  late  summer  or  fall,  unless 
the  snow  is  very  deep.  In  the  badly  blighted  region  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  field  men  are  able  to  accomplish  better  results 
because  most  timber  owners  prefer  to  cut  their  timber  in  the  win- 
ter, when  they  can  spare  the  time  from  their  farming  operations. 
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FIELD  WORK  IN  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

Thorough  scouting  in  1912  has  shown  that  no  blight  exists  west 
of  a  line  drawn  through  central  Somerset  and  Cambria  coontieB, 
along  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  Cameron  County,  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  Tioga  County.  West  of  this  line,  nine  isolated  spot 
infections  were  found  in  six  counties,  but  all  of  these  infections 
were  eradicated  as  soon  as  found,  and  have  been  under  careful  sur- 
veillance since.  These  infected  spots  were  located  in  Fayette,  Elk, 
Warren,  Potter,  Clarion  and  Indiana  counties,  and  five  out  of  the 
nine  spots  were  found  to  be  due  to  the  planting  of  diseased  nursery 
stock  purchased  from  nurseries  in  the  infected  r^on.  In  April, 
1913,  the  infection  in  Indiana  County  was  discovered  in  a  shipment 
of  three  chestnut  trees  purchased  from  a  nursery  in  New  Jersqr. 
These  examples  show  very  strikingly  the  ease  with  which  the  blight 
is  widely  distributed  through  the  shipment  of  nursery  stock.  Per- 
sons who  have  planted  nursery  grown  chestnut  trees  in  regions  free 
from  the  blight,  should  watch  these  trees  carefully  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease,  and  promptly  destroy  all  infected  trees. 

Field  work  in  the  Western  District  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report  has  been  confined  to  Tioga,  Clinton,  Lycoming,  Centre, 
Huntingdon,  Blair,  Bedford,  and  Somerset  counties.  Tioga,  Clin- 
ton, Centre,  and  Blair  counties  have  been  scouted  and  most  of  the 
diseased  trees  removed,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  infection  still 
remains  in  Lycoming,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Somerset  counties. 
In  addition,  Fulton  and  MifiSin  counties  still  have  a  large  amount 
of  infection  remaining,  since  with  the  small  field  force  it  was  im- 
possible to  continue  the  work  in  these  counties. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  progress  of  the  control  work 
in  the  Western  District,  and  the  location  of  infected  areas.  The 
following  tabulation  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  infected  trees 
found  and  cut  out  in  the  Western  District  from  the  time  the  work 
was  begun  until  July  1st,  1913: 
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STATEMENT  OP  CHESTNUT  BLIGHT  INFECTION   IN  THE 

WESTERN  DISTRICT. 
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A  HARMLESS  SAPROPHYTE. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  chestnut  blight 
fungus  may  easily  confuse  it  with  another  fungus  found  in  Wash- 
ington, Greene,  and  Fayette  counties.  This  fungus  (  Endothda 
radical  is  Schw.),  (Denot.)  is  related  to  the  blight  fungus  (EndotMu 
parasitica  (Murr.)  (And.),  but  is  found  only  on  dead  wood  and  bark 
and  does  not  attack  living  tissues.  It  has  been  thoroughly  studied 
by  the  field  pathologist,  since  at  first  it  was  feared  that  it  might 
have  parasitic  tendencies.  Continued  investigation  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  this  fungus  is  a  harmless  saprophyte  which  need  not  be 
feared.  It  need  not  be  confused  with  the  parasitic  species  by  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  compare  them. 

FIELD  WORK  IN  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Field  work  in  the  Eastern  District  has  been  conducted  mainly 
on  the  plan  outlined  in  the  previous  report.  Inspections  were  made 
on  the  request  of  timber  owners  and  advice  given  as  to  the  best 
method  of  procedure  in  each  case.  Particular  attention  was  given 
to  assisting  owners  of  blighted  chevstnut  in  finding  the  best  markets 
for  the  products.  On  the  request  of  owners  desiring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  reduced  freight  rates  on  blighted  chestnut  cordwood, 
inspections  were  made  and  necessary  certificates  issued.  Super- 
vision of  enforced  cutting  of  all  blighted  chestnut  trees  within  a 
half  mile  of  chestnut  orchards  in  which  the  owners  are  endeavoring 
to  keep  the  disease  under  control,  was  continued. 

As  the  evidences  of  the  blight  become  more  noticeable  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  forces  attention,  owners  of  chestnut 
timber  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  have  shown  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  work  of  controlling  the  blight,  and  more  requests  for  assist- 
ance were  received  than  could  be  given  individual  attention.  For 
the  guidance  of  owners  who  wished  to  clean  their  woods  of  blight, 
either  by  doing  the  work  themselves  or  having  it  done  by  contract, 
the  following  suggestions  were  made  by  the  OflSce  of  Utilization. 
These  suggestions  are  for  use  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  only,  where 
the  blight  is  general. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TIMBER   OWNERS. 

1.  It  is  always  advisable  in  cutting  blighted  chestnut  to  clean  up 
the  ground  thoroughly  and  burn  all  infected  material,  for  the  sake 
of  the  future  crop  and  the  community  as  a  whole.  Even  if  financial 
reasons  make  it  impossible  to  treat  the  stumps  properly,  the  brush 
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and  refuse  should  be  burned,  and  all  merchantable  material  re- 
moved from  the  tract  within  a  reasonable  period.  Where  the  per- 
centage of  blight  is  very  high,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  all  the  chestnut 
trees  rather  than  attempt  to  remove  only  the  diseased  trees. 

2.  Stumps  should  not  be  cut  higher  than  the  diameter  of  the 
tree,  but  this  may  be  impracticable  in  sprout  growth  timber.  A  low 
stump  saves  the  best  end  of  the  log,  and  causes  the  succeeding 
generation  of  sprouts  to  be  firmly  rooted. 

3.  Where  practicable,  all  timber  should  be  peeled.  Poles,  ties, 
posts  and  rails,  should  be  skidded  to  one  or  more  convenient  places. 
The  bark  and  chips  collected  at  these  points  should  be  burned,  since 
this  refuse  is  very  frequently  the  breeding  place  of  the  blight 
fungus. 

4.  It  is  advisable  to  remove  all  bark  from  the  stumps  down  to 
the  mineral  soil,  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  disease  by  its 
growth  on  this  bark.  TJnpeeled  stumps,  even  if  free  from  blight  at 
the  time  the  tree  is  felled,  are  very  apt  to  become  infected,  and  the 
disease  will  then  eventually  destroy  the  sprouts  at  the  base.  Stumps 
of  trees  cut  in  winter  while  the  bark  is  "tight"  may  be  left  until 
spring,  and  peeled  when  the  sap  is  ascending.  Stumps  made  in  sum- 
mer should  be  peeled  at  once. 

5.  All  chestnut  refuse,  including  the  brush  from  the  tops,  bark 
from  stumps,  chips,  etc.,  should  be  collected  and  burned  at  as  early 
a  time  as  may  be  done  with  safety  from  fire.  Green  tops  of  trees 
felled  in  summer  can  be  burned  immediately  by  close  piling  over 
a  well-started  fire.  The  danger  of  infecting  the  sprouts  from  the 
stump  is  lessened  if  the  fire  be  made  over  the  stump  after  peeling. 
Stumps  can  be  more  cheaply  sterilized,  however,  by  painting  them 
with  creosote,  and  creosote  also  appears  to  be  absolutely  effective  in 
keeping  the  stump  free  from  infection,  whereas  a  fire  seldom  chars 
the  base  of  the  stump  sufficiently. 

6.  Woodsmen,  while  cutting  and  removing  chestnut,  should  do 
as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  remaining  trees,  whether  large  or 
small.  When  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  trees  carelessly  broken 
in  felling  chestnut  should  be  paid  for  at  their  market  value.  Mer- 
chantable chestnut  left  in  the  woods,  either  cut  or  uncut,  when  con- 
tracts call  for  the  removal  of  all  of  the  same,  should  be  paid  for  at 
its  market  value. 

7.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  burning  material  so  as  not 
to  injure  other  trees,  or  allow  fires  to  remain  unwatched  in  the 
woods.  Forest  fires  may  result,  causing  much  damage.  Burning 
should  not  be  done  when  the  woods  are  very  dry,  or  a  high  wind  is 
blowing. 
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LOCAL   INTENSIVE   FIELD   WORK. 

Early  in  the  spring  a  more  extensive  plan  of  field  work  in  the 
sontheastem  portion  of  the  State  was  adopted.    A  locality  was  se- 
lected where  the  blight  is  beyond  control,  and  immediate  ntilization 
necessary  to  avoid  serious  financial  loss.     The  boundaries  of  Hie 
area  selected  were  so  made  that  the  timber  in  all  of  the  woodlots  in 
the  area  could  be  handled  in  much  the  same  way  as  though  the 
woodlots  comprised  a  single  tract.    A  map  showing  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  all  of  the  woodlots  was  made,  and  a  field  agent  detailed  to 
estimate  merchantable  chestnut  in  the  form  of  saw  logs,  poles,  ties, 
posts  and  cordwood  in  each  woodlot.    The  local  market  for  these 
products  was  then  ascertained,  to  determine  whether  all  timber  on 
the  area  could  be  best  sold  locally  on  in  outside  markets.    At  the 
same  time  the  field  agent  interested  the  owners  of  the  woodlots  in 
the  prompt  removal  and  utilization  of  their  chestnut  trees  before 
greater  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  blight.    Usually  the  owner  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blighted  trees  is  anxious  to  follow  this 
course,  but  the  scarcity  of  competent  woodsmen  makes  it  difficult 
or  impossible.    In  such  cases,  the  Office  of  Utilization  presented  the 
data  obtained  by  the  field  agent  to  operators  of  portable  saw  mills, 
stave  mills,  pole  or  tie  cutters,  as  the  facts  warranted,  and  as  many 
buyers  as  possible  were  interested  in  locating  on  the  area.    So  far 
as  there  \yas  time  to  test  this  plan,  it  appears  that  this  is  the  cheap- 
est and  most  effective  way  of  getting  results  in  the  eastern  district, 
since  what  is  desired  is  to  get  cutting  started  on  a  sane  and  profit- 
able basis,  and  this  a  mere  general  method  of  work  usually  fails  to 
accomplish.     Success  or  failure  depends  on  whether  or  not  buyer 
and  seller  can  be  brought  together  on  a  satisfactory  basis.     The 
.work  must  be  profitable  to  both  owner  and  dealer.    A  competent 
and  well-informed  field  agent  can  work  out  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  disposing  of  all  the  merchantable  chestnut  in  a  commmunity. 
Through  his  knowledge  of  prices,  rates,  specifications,  sanitation 
measures,  etc.,  he  is  the  means  of  saving  timber  owners  from  much 
of  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  blight. 

DISEASE   INVESTIGATIONS   AND    NURSERY   INSPECTION. 

• 

As  before  reported,  the  investigation  of  the  blight  fungus  and 
the  nursery  inspection  work  are  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  D. 
Heald.  Mr.  P.  J.  Anderson  has  given  special  attention  to  certain 
field  investigations,  including  the  work  at  Charter  Oak.  State- 
ments of  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  work  here  follow: 


•  •  • 


•  •    • 
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GERMINATION  OF  SPORES. 

Pycnospores  of  the  blight  fungus,  sometimes  called  summer 
spores,  germinate  much  more  slowly  than  the  ascospores,  or  so- 
called  winter  spores.  The  type  of  growth  and  size  of  colonies  are 
different  in  the  early  stages  of  development  on  culture  media. 


PRODUCTION  OF  PYCNOSPORES  IN  WINTER. 

In  the  case  of  this  fungus  the  term  "summer  spores"  is  very  mis- 
leading, as  these  spores  are  produced  at  all  times  of  the  year,  being 
washed  down  in  large  numbers  from  blight  cankers  following  each 
winter  rain. 

BIRDS  DISSEMINATE  THE  FUNGUS. 

Careful  experiments  show  that  birds  act  as  carriers  of  spores  of 
the  blight  fungus.  Thirty-six  birds  belonging  to  nine  different 
species  have  been  tested.  Nineteen  were  found  to  carry  pycnospores, 
the  maximum  number  obtained  from  a  single  bird,  (Downy  wood- 
pecker), being  757,074.  The  highest  number  was  always  obtained 
from  birds  shot  a  few  days  after  a  rain  period. 


"SHOOTING"  OF  ASCOSPORES. 

The  ascospores  are  expelled  forcibly,  but  this  expulsion  depends 
upon  temperature  as  well  as  moisture.  No  expulsion  took  place  in 
the  field  from  November  26th,  1912,  to  March  21st,  1913,  the  tem- 
perature during  the  winter  rains  being  too  low.  Bark  containing 
ascospore  pustules  has  continued  to  expel  ascospores  for  over  six 
months,  (in  the  laboratory). 

EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

Pycnospores  are  easily  killed  by  heat,  (51°C).  Ascospores  are 
slightly  more  resistant,  only  a  few  being  able  to  survive  57°C. 

RESISTANCE  OF  PYCNOSPORES. 

Pycnospores  are  easily  killed  under  certain  conditions,  but  can 
survive  in  considerable  numbers  under  certain  other  circumstances. 
Their  length  of  life  in  water  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  tem- 
perature.    Thirty-three  per  cent,  survived  in  water  at  55**C,  after 
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42  days.  A  large  percentage  can  survive  freezing  for  a  consider- 
able period.  They  are  washed  down  to  the  ground  from  blight 
cankers,  during  every  rain,  and  have  never  been  found  to  disap- 
pear entirely  from  the  soil  during  the  longest  periods  between  rains. 
As  many  as  12  per  cent,  of  those  originally  present  in  a  soil  sample 
have  survived  drying  for  63  days.  The  longevity  of  the  pycnospores 
is  greater  in  the  "spore  horn"  stage  than  when  they  are  separated  by 
rains  and  then  dried.  They  have  been  killed  in  twenty-four  hours 
by  drying  in  certain  tests,  while  the  act  of  drying  alone  is  gen- 
erally responsible  for  the  death  of  50-60  per  cent. 


EFFECT  OP  DRYING  ON  ASCOSPORES. 

Ascospores  when  shot  on  to  glass  slides  have  been  reported  as 
being  very  resistant  to  drying.  In  nature  they  are  generally  sepa- 
rated and  washed  by  the  rains.  Laboratory  tests  under  such  con- 
ditions indicate  that  they  are  very  sensitive  to  dessiccation.  Dry- 
ing alone  has  been  found  to  kill  as  many  as  94  per  cent,  in  certain 
tests. 

ENTRANCE  OF  BLIGHT  IN  GALLS. 

A  small  gall  on  the  chestnut  due  to  a  lepidopterous  insect  (moth) 
has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  places  6f  entrance  of  the  blight 
fungus.  Twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  those  tested  showed  young  blight 
infections. 

INSECTS  AS  CARRIERS  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

Insects  may  act  as  carriers  of  the  spores  of  the  blight  fungus.  Of 
a  total  of  75  tested,  many  were  found  to  be  carrying  spores.  The 
maximum  number  of  spores  of  the  blight  fungus  (336,900),  was  ob- 
tained from  a  small  beetle,  (Leptostylus  maculata),  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  possible  beneficial  agent  on  account  of  its  pustule- 
eating  habits. 

OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHHSTNUT. 

There  is  another  "canker  disease"  of  the  chestnut  prevalent  in 
the  State  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  blight.  It  is  even  more 
important  as  a  disease  of  oaks  than  chestnut,  and  is  known  to  oc- 
cur on  chestnut  oak,  red  oak,  and  white  oak.  A  dieback  of  the 
chestnut  is  not  uncommon.  Still  another  fungus  appears  to  be  as- 
sociated with  this  trouble.  A  Up  blight  of  the  chestnut  has  also 
been  found,  and  in  connection  with  it,  a  third  species  of  fungus. 
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FIELD   INVESTIGATIONS. 

A  field  laboratory  has  all  along  been  maintained  at  Charter  Oak, 
and  much  of  the  outdoor  inoculation  work  and  other  experiments 
have  been  conducted  in  that  vicinity.  Experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted here  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  blight  cankers,  details  of  which 
are  tabulated  in  another  manuscript,  submitted  for  a  bulletin.  It 
is  suflScient  to  say  here  that  the  retarding  influence  of  the  winter 
season  is  shown  by  these  experiments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cankers  have  continued  to  spread  even  in  the  winter,  though  the 
growth  is  much  more  rapid  in  the  summer  months. 

Inoculations  have  been  made  both  with  ascospores  and  with 
pycnospores  during  every  month  of  the  last  year.  No  cankers  have 
appeared  as  yet  from  winter  inoculations. 

Other  species  of  trees  besides  chestnut  have  been  inoculated  with 
the  blight  fungus  in  larger  numbers  than  last  year,  special  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  oaks.  As  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
blight  fungus  will  establish  parasitic  relation  with  any  other  host, 
although  occasionally  a  canker  will  be  produced. 

Careful  tree  surgery  experiments  have  been  conducted  at  Charter 
Oak,  and  to  date  only  three  cases  are  reported  in  which  tjie  canker 
continued  to  spread  after  cutting  out  and  treatment. 


NURSERY  INSPECTION. 

The  office  records  give  the  following  information  in  regard  to 
each  nursery  inspection: — date,  name  and  location  of  nursery,  num- 
ber of  trees  insi)ected,  number  of  trees  rejected,  fungicides  used  for 
dipping  the  stock,  name  and  location  of  purchaser  of  stock. 

The  nurseries  from  which  chestnut  stock  was  shipped  during  the 
fall  of  1912  and  spring  of  1913,  are  as  foUows:— C.  K.  Sober,  Paxi- 
nos,  Pa.;  Hoopes  Bros.  &  Thomas,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Lovett 
Nursery,  Bmilie,  Pa.;  Rakestraw  &  Pyle,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.; 
Morris  Nursery,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Cheltenham  Nursery,  Oak 
Lane,  Pa.;  Jos.  Moore,  Montoursville,  Pa.;  S.  L.  Cummings  &  Co., 
Dewart,  Pa.,  and  Marietta  Nursery,  Marietta,  Pa. 

In  the  fall  of  1912,  6,538  trees  were  inspected.  Of  these  81  were 
rejected,  and  the  remainder  6,457,  distributed.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year  5,305  trees  were  inspected,  of  which  195  were  rejected  and 
the  remainder  5,110  distributed.  The  trees  rejected  were  either  in- 
fected with  chestnut  blight,  or  showed  doubtful  incipient  infec- 
tions. In  case  of  doubt  the  inspectors  were  instructed  to  reject  the 
tree.     The  number  of  rejected  trees,  however,  is  no  indication  of 
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the  percentage  of  blight  in  any  nursery,  since  many  diseased  trees 
are  removed  from  the  nurseries  previous  to  the  time  of  making  shii>- 
ments,  and  only  those  thought  to  be  healthy  trees  are  offered  for  in- 
spection. 

Probably  the  greater  portion  of  the  trees  went  to  purchasers  in 
either  Pennsylvania  or  New  York.  In  case  of  re-distribution  by 
other  dealers,  however,  the  final  destination  of  the  stock  is  not 
known.  According  to  available  records,  the  trees  were  sold  to 
purchasers  in  the  following  States. — California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 


INSECT  INVESTIGATIONS. 


The  investigations  to  determine  what  part,  if  any,  insects  take  in 
the  transmission  of  the  chestnut  blight  have  been  continued  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Prof.  A.  G.  Buggies.  A  number  of 
interesting  facts  have  been  determined,  but  several  important  studies 
were  just  well  under  way  when  the  work  was  suspended. 

The  relation  of  insects  to  blight  dissemination  comes  under  three 
headings;  first,  insects  that  carry  the  spores  of  the  fungus  and 
actually  start  new  infections  at  the  time;  second,  insects  that 
carry  the  spores  but  do  not  directly  start  infections;  and  third, 
insects  that  make  wounds  in  which  infection  readily  takes  place 
through  sporfes  carried  by  some  other  agency. 

INSECTS  CAUSING  DIRECT  INFECTION. 

To  the  present  time  very  little  definite  data  have  been  obtained 
on  this  point,  but  the  longer  the  subject  is  studied,  the  more  prob- 
able it  appears  that  ordinary  insects  traveling  over  a  tree,  although 
they  may  carry  hundreds  of  spores  on  their  bodies,  do  not  directly 
start  new  infections. 

INSECTS   CARRYING    SPORES   BUT   CAUSING  NO   DIRECT 

INFECTION. 

Ants  were  allowed  to  run  over  cankers  showing  pycnidial  pus- 
tules or  "spore  horns,"  and  also  cankers  where  ascospores  were 
shooting,  and  then  placed  in,  flas^p  of  sterile  water  and  washed 
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from  two  to  twenty-four  hours.  Plate  cultures  made  from  this  ma- 
terial showed  in  many  instances  the  presence  of  blight  spores  on  the 
bodies  of  the  ants.  In  the  same  wav  it  was  determined  that  other 
insects  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  species  also  carry  the  spores 
of  chestnut  blight.  The  number  of  spores  carried  in  each  instance 
varied  from  a  very  few  to  the  enormous  number  of  336,900.  The 
particular  insect,  (Leptostylus  maculata),  carrying  the  336,900 
spores  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  beetles  named  in  a  recent  press  no- 
tice of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  being  very  active 
in  eating  spores  of  the  blight  fungus.  Therefore  this  beetle  while 
destroying  spores  of  the  blight  is  at  the  same  time  covering  its  body 
with  thousands  of  other  chestnut  blight  spores  which  it  carries 
from  tree  to  tree,  making  it  probably  an  injurious  insect,  instead 
of  a  beneficial  one  in  this  respect. 

INSECTS  MAKING  WOUNDS  IN  TREES  THUS  OPENING  THE 

WAY  FOR  INFECTION. 

This  is  probably  the  most  serious  way  in  which  insects  are  re- 
lated to  blight  dissemination.  Among  the  most  serious  of  wound 
making  insects  are  the  seventeen-year  cicadas,  tree-hoppers,  bark 
borers,  and  bast  miners.  Of  these  only  two  have  been  studied 
closely, — tie  cicadas  and  the  bast  miners. 

CICADA  STINGS. 

In  1911  there  was  a  brood  of  seventeen-year  cicadas  in  several 
counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  relations  that 
these  stings  bore  to  blight  infection  have  been  studied  near  Lehigh- 
ton.  Many  counts  were  made  on  trees  and  sprouts.  While  only 
4.3  per  cent,  to  10.4  per  cent,  of  all  stings  were  found  to  be  infected 
with  chestnut  blight,  from  86  per  cent,  to  93.8  per  cent,  of  all  infec- 
tions were  in  stings.  This  cicada  injury  was  studied  where  the 
blight  seemed  most  abundant.  In  the  same  tract  where  blight  was 
less  prevalent,  other  counts  were  made  with  less  striking  results. 
These  observations  would  seem  to  show  that  blight  infection  is  in- 
fluenced considerably  by  the  number  of  wounds  made,  but  that 
infection  many  times  does  not  take  place  through  a  wound  although 
seemingly  appropriate  openings  for  catching  blight  may  be  present. 

THE  BAST  MINER. 

The  work  of  the  bast  miner  was  first  called  to  our  attention  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Detwiler.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  most  important  insect  causing 
wounds  in  the  cbeatnut^     ^Experiments  and  studies  up  to  the  pres- 


ent  time  make  it  probable  that  the  bast  miner  is  responsible  for 
mnch  blight  infection.  To  understand  thoroughly  the  relationship 
of  this  insect  to  the  blight  fungus,  the  life  history  has  to  be  known. 
Much  time  has  been  spent  upon  this  subject,  but  unfortunately  to 
date,  the  work  has  not  been  completed.*  The  injurious  period  of 
its  life  history  has  been  obtained,  but  the  period  that  would  have 
to  do  with  its  suppression,  namely  the  adult  period  and  time  of  egg 
laying,  has  not  been  discovered. 

LARVAL  EXIT  HOLES  AS  POINTS  OP  INFECTION. 

Hundreds  of  sticks  of  smooth  bark  trees  of  chestnut  were  ex- 
amined during  the  past  winter  and  spring  to  determine  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  larval  exit  holes  of  the  bast  miner.  Every 
piece  a  foot  long  and  over  two  inches  in  diameter  had  bast  miner 
burrows  present.  The  lowest  number  for  a  linear  foot  was  one  bur- 
row while  the  highest  was  fifteen.  The  number  of  exit  holes  for  a 
small  tree,  therefore,  would  vary  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  In  one  acre  of  chestnut  trees  the  number  of  these  exit  holes 
would  be  enormous.  In  the  light  of  what  we  now  know,  recent 
observations  show  that  50  per  cent,  of  this  class  of  infections  origi- 
nated in  bast  miner  exit  holes* 

CROTCH  INFECTIONS. 

Many  infections  are  known  to  start  around  crotches,  and  we 
speak  of  them  as  crotch  infections.  The  eggs  of  the  bast  miner  are 
laid  near  crotches  and  the  newly  hatched  larvas  may  make  entrance 
holes  sufficiently  large  to  allow  spores  of  blight  to  enter.  Here 
again  the  bast  miner  may  be  responsible,  and  if  such  proves  to  be 
a  fact,  this  insect  would  be  the  indirect  cause  of  90  per  cent  instead 
of  50  per  cent,  of  the  infection  on  smooth  bark  trees.  All  other  in- 
sects mentioned  as  making  wounds,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the  tree  hoppers,  are  local  or  else  the  number  of  wounds  is  not  ap- 
preciable; but  in  the  case  of  the  bast  miner,  the  insect  is  foun<) 
wherever  the  chestnut  grows. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ANTS. 

Ants  being  found  so  commonly  around  blight  cankers  on  chestnut 
trees,  it  has  been  claimed  that  in  some  instances  they  are  respon- 
sible for  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  blight  dissemination.    To  ob- 

*Slnce  wrltlog^  the  above,  Prof.  Rucgles  has  produced  the  matnre  insect  in  breeding  experimeots 
and  has  tbns  completed  our  knowled^  gf  \\%  Wf  ^\»tOVjt  and  flnds  the  insect  to  be  a  species 
new  to  science. 
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tain  information  on  this  matter,  it  was  decided  during  the  winter 
to  experiment  with  ants  in  the  greenhouse.  Two  rooms  were  set 
off  as  an  insectary.  The  inner  of  these  two  rooms  being  thoroughly 
sterilized,  was  called  the  sterile  room,  and  the  outer  room  was  called 
the  blighted  room.  In  the  latter,  as  much  blight  material  of  the 
kind  required  as  could  be  obtained  was  kept  and  placed  on  the 
ant  table,  where  three  colonies  of  ants  made  their  homes.  From 
the  table  in  this  room  the  ants  were  allow^ed  to  run  through  a  glass 
tube  to  sterile  seedling  trees  in  the  sterile  room.  The  ants  were 
of  the  same  species  as  those  suspected  of  carrying  the  blight,  and 
were  the  common  mound-builders,  (Formica  Integra) ^  being  ob- 
tained in  the  region  of  Lewisburg,  Union  County. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  dried  leaves  on  each  tree  which  were  chewed  or  worl^ed  on  by 
the  ants,  the  trees  in  the  sterile  room  are  as  healthy  .as  when  first 
placed  on  the  table  to  be  run  over  by  the  ants.  The  indication, 
therefore,  is  that  ants  are  not  responsible  for  blight  infection. 


INFECTION  IN  GALLS. 

A  more  or  less  cylindrical  gall  is  found  on  the  tips  of  branches 
and  on  sprouts  of  chestnut,  caused  by  an  insect  claimed  to  be  a 
moth.  At  West  Chester  and  Valley  Forge,  these  galls  are  very 
numerous.  Out  of  161  galls  examined  by  the  plant  pathologist, 
forty-five  of  the  28  per  cent,  showed  the  presence  of  blight,  while 
49  per  cent,  showed  the  presence  of  another  fungus.  A  gall  that 
shows  the  presence  of  chestnut  blight  in  such  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  should  be.  given  careful  study. 


CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 


EXCESS  OF  TANNIN  IN  DISEASED  WOOD. 

The  principal  features  of  the  chemical  investigations  which  have 
been  continued  in  charge  of  Mr.  Joseph  Shrawder,  are  as  follows: 

The  abnormal  tannin  content  of  infected  material  was  the  chief 
subject  of  interest  in  the  last  report.  Invariably,  infected  wood 
and  hypertrophied  material  continue  to  show  a  higher  tannin  con- 
tent than  sound  material  from  the  same  sample. 
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LOSS  OP  VOLATILE  MATTER. 

Moisture  and  other  volatile  matter  proved  of  interest  also.  By 
prolonged  heating  at  temperatures  up  to  155^0,  infected  material 
showed  a  greater  ratio  of  loss. 


CELLULOSE   DETERMINATIONS. 

A  series  of  cellulose  determinations  was  also  made  to  note  the 
effect  of  the  fungus  on  wood  and  bark.  A  higher  percentage  of 
cellulose  in  sound  material  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  being  di- 
gested with  the  formation  of  acids  and  other  soluble  matter.  It 
may  also  be  that  part  of  this  soluble  matter  is  reported  as  tannin 
by  the  hide  powder  method.  This,  with  the  deficiency  of  cellulose, 
may  account  for  the  relative  high  tannin  content  appearing  on 
analysis. 

CHEMICAL  CHANGES. 

The  determination  of  starch,  reducing  sugar,  and  nitrogen  shows 
that  decided  chemical  changes  are  being  produced  by  the  fungus. 
However,  this  work  was  not  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
owing  to  the  sudden  termination  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

NEW  INJECTION  MATERIAL  FOR  TREE  MEDICATION. 

Some  preliminary  work  was  also  started  in  a  search  for  a  suit- 
able injection — ^material  to  be  used  in  the  tree-medication  experi- 
ments. It  is  evident  from  the  chemical  investigation  that  a  suit- 
able injection-material  must  not  coagulate  the  excessive  tannin 
and  other  colloids  in  the  wood  and  bark,  and  that  it  must  be  able 
to  penetrate  cutin  in  suberin  in  order  to  diffuse  properly  through 
the  infected  area.  A  brief  investigation  of  a  modified  chlorine  solu- 
tion showed  that  it  fulfilled  these  requirements  in  many  respects, 
but  its  value  in  treating  trees  has  not  been  determined. 


TREE  MEDICATION. 


The  experiments  in  tree  medication,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Caroline 
Rumbold,  have  been  for  some  time  conducted  in  a  large  diestnut 
orchard  located  near  Martic  Forge,  Lancaster  County.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  statement  of  recent  work: 
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PLOTS  UNDER  EXPERIMENT. 

In  1912  three  plots  were  selected  for  experiment.  Each  con- 
tained about  fifty  trees  varying  in  age  from  seedlings  to  eighteen 
years  old.  This  year  two  new  plots  were  added  to  the  three  of 
1912.  Some  tree  surgery  work  was  doDe,  and  the  trees  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  WORK  OP  1912. 

Last  year  fifty-four  trees  were  injected;  15  with  salts  of  the 
heavier  metals;  5  with  formaldehyde;  12  with  stains;  22  with  alka- 
lies, and  the  remainder  with  water.  An  attempt  was  made  to  inject 
two  trees  with  canker  extract,  but  the  solution  would  not  go  into 
the  trees. 

On  June  7,  1913,  results  of  observations  on  these  trees  injected 
last  year  were  made  as  follows: 

To  date,  the  injections  of  the  salts  of  the  heavier  metals,  (copper, 
zinc,  barium),  appear  not  to  have  killed  the  trees,  although  they 
mutilated  them.  Those  injected  with  the  copper  salts  suiTered  the 
most.  Inoculations  made  on  these  trees  after  they  were  injected 
have  taken,  and  the  cankers  forming  are  larger  than  those  on  the 
check  trees.  Of  the  five  trees  injected  with  the  formaldehyde,  two 
are  alive,  but  mutilated.  Inoculations  on  these  trees  have  formed 
cankers  larger  than  those  on  the  check  trees.  Most  of  the  trees 
injected  with  stains  have  been  cut  down,  for  observation.  None  were 
killed,  however,  by  the  injection.  The  trees  injected  with  water 
are  in  good  condition  with  the  exception  of  one  tree  infected  with  a 
canker,  which  is  now  girdled.  The  only  unusual  sign  about  the  tree 
is  the  large  amount  of  suckers  at  its  base. 

FAVORABLE  EFFECTS  OF  ALKALIES. 

The  trees  injected  with  alkaUes  are  all  in  good  condition  at  pres- 
ent. An  encouraging  feature  of  the  experiment  with  alkalies  is 
that  a  number  of  inoculations  on  these  trees  did  not  take,  and  on 
those  which  have  taken  cankers  have  formed  smaller  than  those  on 
the  check  trees.  These  trees  were  cut  into  in  April  in  order  to 
count  the  number  oi  inoculations  that  took,  aiid  in  a  number  of 
cases  these  cuts  have  formed  callus. 

INJECTIONS  IN  1913. 

The  past  spring,  69  trees  have  been  treated — ^21  with  colloids,  18 
with  alkalies,  18  with  acids,  17  with  benzenes,  ODe  with  methyl 
alcohol,  and  two  with  methylene  blue,  while  five  are  water  checks. 
The  method  of  injection  used  this  year  is  the  same  as  in  1912. 
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EFFECTS  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  INJECTIONS. 

The  trees  have  not  reacted  to  the  injections  this  year  as  quickly 
as  last  summer.  The  slowness  of  reaction  may  be  due  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  cool  weather,  and  the  large  amount  of  rain  since 
injections  began.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  trees  have  reacted 
to  the  injections  differently.  Potassium  chromate  and  bi-chromate 
caused  the  fastest  and  most  severe  reactions.  Reactions  of  the 
trees  to  the  chemicals  are  generally  shown  by  discoloring,  drying, 
or  falling  leaves.  Sometimes  the  trunk  shows  the  path  the  solu- 
tion followed  by  sunken  areas,  or  long  cracks  in  the  bark,  extend- 
ing up  the  tree.  So  far  no  results  can  be  given  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  year's  injections,  either  on  the  trees  themselves  or  on  the 
canker  growth.  The  full  effect  of  the  present  injections  probably 
cannot  be  seen  until  next  year. 


TREE  SURGERY. 


INDIVIDUAL  TREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  tree  surgery  work  was  continued  in  charge  of  Mr.  Roy  G. 
Pierce.    A  brief  statement  of  the  work  here  follows: — 

Numerous  requests  for  examinations  of  individual  trees  have 
been  received  continuously  up  to  the  time  of  closing  our  work. 
These  requests  have  come  from  owners  of  individual  lawn  trees, 
owners  of  cultivated  orchard  trees,  and  owners  of  wood  lots  or 
small  forest  properties.  When  desired  the  owners  or  the  gardeners 
were  instructed  how  to  take  care  of  the  trees.  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  handling  this  kind  of  work,  since  frequent 
examinations  during  the  growing  season  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
chestnut  blight  under  control.  The  owner,  if  well  informed,  may 
notice  a  diseased  twig  or  branch  at  any  time  and  remove  it  before 
tbe  infection  has  spread  any  further.  On  request,  the  names  of 
reputable  tree  surgeons  have  been  given  the  owners. 

ADVICE  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT. 

Frequently  where  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  infected 
chestnut  trees  in  the  forest,  as  on  Mount  Penn  and  on  the  Never- 
sink  Mountain  at  Reading,  or  at  Galen  Hall,  Wernersville^  Berks 


Trw  siireery.  Opprator  has  gouiced  o 
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County,  the  owners  have  not  been  so  desirous  of  prolonging  the  life 
of  the  chestnut  trees  as  of  maintaining  a  grove  or  woodlot  of  trees 
of  different  kinds.  In  such  cases  the  first  principles  of  forestry 
have  been  recommended,  namely,  requiring  the  removal  of  trees  that 
were  becoming  badly  diseased,  thus  giving  place  ta  other  tree 
species  coming  up  beneath,  such  as  hickories  and  oaks,  instead  of 
advising  any  tree  surgery. 

CONTACT  WITH  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  thus  meeting  the  people  themselves,  it  has  been  possible  to  in- 
form them  much  more  thoroughly  on  the  real  cause  of  the  blight 
than  can  be  done  through  the  medium  of  bulletins  or  newspaper 
articles.  Many  still  think  that  the  chestnut  blight  is  caused  by 
an  insect  or  a  mysterious  something  that  kills  the  trees  by  descend- 
ing on  them  as  a  vapor.  To  these  people,  however,  "seeing  is  be- 
lieving." 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Experiments  have  been  started  at  different  points: — (1)  On 
methods  of  cutting  out  cankers;  (2)  With  substances  used  as 
sterilizing  agents  and  as  water-proofing;  (3)  On  the  charring  of 
cankers  for  various  periods  of  one  to  five  minutes;  and  (4)  On  the 
uses  of  various  fungicides  and  water-proofings  for  painting  over 
the  cankers. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  lilME-SULPHUR. 

The  use  of  the  lime-sulphur  spray  to  prevent  infection  has  been 
experimentally  tried  at  several  places  on  orchard  chestnut  trees.- 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  experiments  is  one  that  was 
started  in  Chester  County  in  an  orchard  of  200  chestnut  trees,  41 
trees  being  used  for  the  experiment,  the  trees  ranging  in  height 
from  15  to  35  feet,  and  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  At  the  time 
of  closing  the  work  of  the  Commission,  these  experimefits  have  not 
yet  been  continued  for  one  year,  therefore  no  definite  results  have 
been  obtained,  nor  can  any  definite  conclusion  be  drawn. 

'  ALLEGED  CURES  FOR  THE  BLIGHT. 

Besides  the  trials  of  different  treatments  at  Emilie,  Bucks  county, 
mentioned  elsewhere,  three  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  who  claim 
they  have  cures  for  the  chestnut  blight,  have  been  permitted  to  dem- 
onstrate the  efficacy  of  their  cures  at  other  points.  Two  of  these 
"cures"  are  already  failing  at  the  present  time. 
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LOCATION  OP  CANKERS. 

An  observation  which  may  be  of  importance  is  that  blight  cank- 
ers are  very  seldom  found  to  have  started  on  the  underside  of 
branches. 

VALUE  OP  TREE  SURGERY  WORK. 

The  work  of  tree  surgery  thus  far  has  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  save  chestnut  trees  that  are  diseased  with  the  chestnut  blight. 
This  can  only  be  done,  however,  by  the  most  careful  tree  surgery, 
followed  by  frequent  examinations  for  new  infections  and  the 
spread  of  the  old  ones.  Young,  smooth  bark  trees  are  more  easily 
saved  than  old  thick  bark  trees,  because  it  is  much  easier  to  dis- 
cover the  blight  on  the  former^  than  on  the  latter, 

OTHER  TREE  SURGERY  WORK. 

In  addition  to  the  tree  surgery  work  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Pierce,  other  competent  employees  of  the  Commission 
have  done  similar  work  at  Emilie,  Charter  Oak,  and  in  a  large 
orchard  at  Paxinos,  the  results  of  which  up  to  this  date  are  con- 
sidered as  largely  successful. 

The  accompanying  figures,  No.  I  and  No.  II,  will  illustrate  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  tree  surgery  work. 


GEOGK  APHIC  WOKK. 


WEATHER  CONDITIONS. 

A  brief  statement  of  some  additional  work  by  the  Geographer,  Dr. 
P.  P.  Gulliver,  follows  :— 

Since  the  last  report  very  few  definite  facts  have  been  obtained 
as  to  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  the  spread  of  the  blight,  but  noth- 
ing has  yet  been  learned  which  would  contradict  the  opinion  pre- 
viously stated  that  blight  dissemination  increases  much  more 
rapidly  during  rainy  periods. 

RELATION  OP  SOILS  TO  BLIGHT  OCCURRENCE. 

Considerable  time  has  been  given  recently  to  a  study  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  soils  in  different  localities  in  the  State  where  there  is 


more  or  less  chestnut  blight,  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  real 
relation  between  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
ease in  any  locality. 

LOCATION  OF  OBSERVATIONS. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the  State,  it  was  decided  to  conduct  this 
study  in — (1),  Chester  VaUey;  (2),  The  Kutztown  Valley,  Berks 
County,  and  (3),  Center  County.  To  date,  there  has  been  time 
only  to  make  observations  in  the  first  two  localities.  In  the  Chester 
Valley  these  studies  have  been  much  facilitated  because  of  the  con- 
stant occurrence  of  limestone  toward  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
and  of  shales  toward  the  top.  Usually,  more  chestnut  blight  was 
found  near  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  less,  as  one  descends  to- 
wards the  valley. 

RESULTS  OF  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  results  of  these  observations  on  the  relation  of  limestone  or 
other  alkaline  soils  to  blight  distribution,  are  as  follows,  which 
are  simply,  however,  what  appear  to  be  the  facts  obtained  from 
studies  to  date,  and  are  not  put  forth  as  absolute  conclusions. 

(1) — In  every  series  of  tracts  taken  from  limestone  to  overlying 
shale  soils,  the  percentage  of  blight  is  least  at  a  comparatively 
short  distance  (50  to  200  ft.),  from  the  edge  of  the  limestone. 

(2) — Tracts  on'  soils  derived  from  limestone  which  show  the 
highest  percentage  of  blight  seem  to  be  those  where  the  soil  has 
become  acid  from  underground  drainage,  and  consequent  leaching 
out  of  the  alkalies. 

(3) — Chestnut  trees  on  soils  derived  from  other  alkaline  rocks 
show  less  blight  than  is  found  in  the  trees  on  shale  soils  with  lime- 
stone underneath. 

(4) — ^Where  the  rocks  have  been  faulted,  and  an  older  crystalline 
rock  has  been  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  later  formed  limestone, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  less  blight  on  the  crystalline  rock 
near  the  limestone. 


RELATION  OF  ALTITUDE  TO  BLIGHT  DISTRIBUTION. 

On  about  200  tracts  examined,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  re- 
lation between  the  percentage  of  blight  and  the  elevation  above 
sea  level. 
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UTILIZATION. 


At  the  time  of  the  last  report,  the  work  of  "Utilization"  was  in 
charge  of  Professor  J.  P.  Wentling.  He  continued  to  direct  this 
work  until  March  1,  1913,  when  his  leave  of  absence  expired,  and 
he  resigned  to  resume  his  duties  in  the  Forest  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  From  that  date,  Mr.  W.  M.  Kirby  acted  in 
charge  of  the  office  work,  while  Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson  was  made  directly 
responsible  for  the  field  operations.  Until  a  suitable  specialist 
could  be  obtained,  the  General  Superintendent,  Mr.  S.  B.  Detwiler, 
has  had  general  direction  temporarily,  of  all  the  utilization  work. 


I  PRELIMINARY  WORK. 


For  sometime,  naturally,  a  great  deal  of  information  had  to  be 
obtained  as  to  timber  owners,  purchasers  of  chestnut  products, 
portable  saw  mills,  demands  for  various  kinds  of  products,  etc.,  be- 
sides working  out  a  general  plan  of  active  procedure.  This  had 
been  largely  done  by  Professor  Wentling,  before  leaving,  and  he 
had  already  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  portable  mill  opera- 
tor, the  necessity  of  experiments  in  deterioration  of  bli^ted  chest- 
nut, and  of  making  tests  of  certain  chestnut  products  through 
reputable  manufacturers,  and  also  the  desirability  of  a  trial  of 
intensive  local  utilization  in  a  few  localities,  and  showed  that  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  important  lumber  as- 
sociations. 

CONCLUSION'S  OF  UTILIZATION  CONFERENCE  AT 

TRENTON. 

At  a  Utilization  Conference  between  various  State  and  National 
officials  held  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  certain  conclusions  were  arrived 
at  as  to  special  lines  of  work  in  utilization.  Among  these,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  individual  States  take  up  local  market 
studies. 

LOCAL  INTENSIVE  UTILIZATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Utilization  Conference 
above  mentioned,  and  in  line  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Forester  of 
this  Commission  previously  in  charge  of  Utilization,  it  was  decided 
to  try  such  local  work  at  one  or  two  points  in  this  State,  the  work 
being  under  direction  of  the  General  Superintendent.  The  first 
place  selected  was  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Chester,  Chester  county. 
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The  local  market  for  various  chestnut  products  was  thoroughly  ex- 
ploited to  determine  what  amount  could  be  taken  care  of  in  local 
consumption,  and  afterwards  it  was  determined  so  far  as  possible, 
how  much  of  the  surplus  could  be  disposed  of  at  more  distant  mar- 
kets. The  results  of  the  work  have  been  very  interesting,  and  bid 
fair  to  solve  largely  the  entire  problem  of  utilization. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  LOCAL  WORK. 

In  the  short  time  that  has  been  given  to  this  work,  up  to  the  date 
of  closing,  remarkable  progress  has  been  made,  as  the  following 
statement  shows: — 

(1) — Careful  estimates  of  timber  were  made  of  14  tracts,  in  the 
vicinity,  ranging  in  size  from  2  to  26  acres  each. 

(2) — ^Various  satisfactory  interviews  were  obtained  with  the  tim- 
ber owners,  and  in  this  connection,  it  was  found  that  there  has  been 
much  change  in  the  sentiment  of  owners,  favorable  to  a  rapid  dis- 
posal of  blighted  chestnut. 

(3) — All  local  timber  operators  were  interviewed. 

(4) — Tt  was  found  that  the  owners  themselves  could  use  a  lar^e 
amount  of  their  own  timber  for  fencing. 

(5) — ^Lists  of  buyers  of  chestnut  products  were  obtained  at  West 
^Chester,  Downingtown  and  vicinity,  and  along  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  main  line. 

(6) — After  getting  the  confidence  of  timber  owners,  they  were 
quite  willing  to  place  the  disposal  of  their  chestnut  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  Commission  employees. 

(7) — One  thousand  ties  were  sold  to  a  street  railway  company, 
and  orders  were  expected  for  5,000  more. 

(8) — ^Arrangements  were  made  for  installing  a  saw  mill  in  the 
area. 

(9) — ^At  the  time  of  closing  the  work,  efforts  were  being  made 
to  obtain  20,000  poles  for  a  firm  in  New  Jersey. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  OBTAINING  LABOR. 

In  the  particular  local  work  above  referred  to,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  labor  was  encountered,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  work  of 
this  kind.  Here  again,  however,  the  Commission  employes  were 
able  to  aid  timber  owners  and  operators  greatly  by  obtaining  hands 
from  a  distance,  until  finally  eight  different  timber  owners  were 
on  the  waiting  list  to  use  wood-cutters  who  had  been  imported 
through  our  efforts. 
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WORK  IN  OTHER  LOCALITIES. 

No  doubt  results  similar  to  those  mentioned  above  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way  in  other  localities.  Such  work  was  suc- 
cessful in  Lebanon  County,  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  locate  ten 
different  portable  saw  mills  in  active  work  in  that  county  inside 
of  one  month. 

DETERIORATION  EXPERIMENTS. 

An  experiment,  probably  the  first  of  its  kind,  has  been  installed 
by  this  Commission  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  at  Mt.  Gretna,  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  effect  of  the  chestnut  blight  on  the  quality  of 
chestnut  wood  products,  and  upon  the  durability  of  such  products. 
Chestnut  telephone  poles,  some  diseased  and  some  from  healthy 
wood,  have  been  set.  Thirty  standard  railroad  ties,  p^tly  dis- 
eased, and  partly  not,  were  placed  in  a  siding  of  the  Cornwall  & 
Lebanon  Railroad.  A  fence  was  made  with  mortised  posts  and 
rails,  some  of  them  from  diseased  trees,  and  others  from  healthy 
trees.  To  determine  the  direct  effect  of  blight  lesions  in  telephone 
poles,  cross  arms  were  placed  through  these  lesions;  also  some 
fence  posts  were  set  with  lesions  at  the  ground  line.  The  complete 
results  of  this  experiment  will  not  be  possible  for  several  years,  but 
it  was  expected  to  take  records  at  regular  intervals  each  year. 

CHESTNUT  EXTRACT  CHIPS  FOR  PAPER  PULP. 

Spent  extract  chips  from  blighted  chestnut  wood  which  had  been 
run  through  the  leaches  of  a  tannin  extract  company,  were  sent  to 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  where 
experiments  are  being  carried  on  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
chips  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp. 

TESTS   IN  CO-OPERATION  WITH  MANUFACTURERS. 

In  connection  with  the  above  mentioned  experiment,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  make  similar  tests  in  a  practical  way  through  co- 
operation with  manufacturers.  A  small  shipment  o*  \che6tn«it 
chips  was  made  to  a  company  in  New  York  State,  to  test  its  value 
for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  board.  A  similar  shipment  was 
made  to  a  company  in  Ohio  which  manufacturers  special  machin- 
ery for  reducing  wood,  the  idea  being  to  test  these  chips  for  the 
production  of  paper  pulp. 
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BLIGHTED  WOOD  NOT  INJURED. 

Careful  studies  to  date  have  shown  decidedly  that  blighted  chest- 
nut is  injured  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  for  use  as  lumber.  The 
blight  lesions  extend  to  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch  below  the  bark, 
and  even  this  portion  is  taken  off  in  the  slabs.  To  illustrate  this 
fact,  small  hand  samples  of  blighted  chestnut  in  board  shape,  have 
been  prepared  and  distributed  to  different  chestnut  users  through- 
out the  State. 

KINDLING  AND  FUEL  TESTS. 

There  has  always  been  considerable  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
chestnut  for  fuel,  and  investigations  have  shown  that  most  likely 
this  prejudice  is  to  a  large  extent  unwarranted.  It  was  intended 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  closing  our  work,  to  make  practical  tests 
of  chestnut  for  kindling,  in  comparison  with  the  common  kindling 
woods  now  in  the  market. 

MOVEMENT  OF  CORDWOOD. 

The  movement  of  cordwood  under  the  special  reduced  tariff  has 
made  an  excellent  beginning.  Several  hundred  cords  have  already 
been  shipped,  and  a  number  of  parties  were  preparing  to  ship  large 
amounts  when  our  inspection  work  ceased.  The  discontinuance  of 
this  inspection  work  will  be  a  financial  disadvantage  to  many  tim- 
ber owners,  who  were  expecting  to  take  advantage  of  the  special 
tariff,  unless  some  arrangement  can  be  made  to  continue  such  in- 
spection under  other  auspices. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE. 

.  A  list  of  pole  and  tie  dealers  has  been  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  For- 
est Service.  This  list  is  being  combined  with  a  corresponding  list 
of  wood-cutters  prepared  by  this  Commission,  the  whole  to  be 
made  out  in  duplicate,  which  will  be  of  great  use  for  future  work- 
ers in  •  utilization  in  this  State. 


DEMONSTEATION  WOEK. 


The  demonstration  and  lecture  work  has  continued  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Keller  E.  Rockey. 
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LECTURES. 

The  subjects  of  lectures  include  every  matter  of  interest  concern- 
ing the  chestnut  blight.  At  intervals,  parties  engaged  in  other 
lines  of  operation  of  the  Commission  have  lectured  on  topics  relat- 
ing to  the  particular  work  they  were  doing.  The  most  of  the  lec- 
tures were  given  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute management.  The  lecturers  were  as  a  rule,  supervisors  of  the 
territory  in  which  the  lecture  was  given,  and  were,  therefore,  fully 
able  to  give  the  audience  news  of  the  latest  local  developments, 
and  much  valuable  information. 

Besides  farmers'  institute  lectures,  addresses  were  made  at  sev- 
eral normal  schools,  before  county  fruit  growers'  associations,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association,  and  also  at 
various  meetings  of  botanical  societies,  civic  clubs,  and  in  colleges 
and  schools. 

CHESTNUT  BLIGHT  EXHIBITS. 

Exhibits  of  specimens  and  illustrations  showing  in  various  ways 
the  operations  of  this  Commission  have  been  installed  in  the  Car- 
negie Museum,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  State  Museum,  in  Harris- 
burg.  An  unusually  large  exhibit  has  been  started  for  the  Com- 
mercial Museum,  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  planned  to  make  an  ex- 
hibit at  the  Everhart  Museum,  at  Scranton.  An  excellent  display 
showing  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  State  Forestry  Exposition,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
in  May.  Much  interest  was  shown  in  this  exhibit  by  people  from 
all  over  the  State.  Many  minor  exhibits  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  farmers'  meetings  at  various  places. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPECIMENS. 

Several  hundred  small  boxes  of  specimens  of  disinfected  bark 
showing  the  chestnut  blight  were  sent  to  various  addresses  all 
over  the  State,  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  high  schools  and  other 
public  places.  Photographs  accompanied  this  material  to  add  to 
its  interest  and  practical  value. 

FIELD  DEMONSTRATION. 

Very  often  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  particularly  at  farm- 
ers' institutes,  the  lecturers  demonstrated  the  actual  field  work  of 
the  Commission  in  neighboring  forest  tracts,  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  the  manner  of  removal,  sanitation,  and  methods  of 
tree  surgery. 
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CO-OPEEATION  OF  THE  PEESS. 


In  connection  with  the  vast  amount  of  active  labor  performed 
in  field  work,  pathological  research  work,  chemical  and  insect  investi- 
gations, etc.,  in  the  effort  to  control  the  chestnut  tree  blight,  the  press 
of  Pennsylvania  proved  a  most  valuable  ally  in  constantly  acquainting 
timber  owners  and  the  public  in  general  with  the  symptoms  and 
characteristics  of  this  comparatively  new,  but  extremely  destructive 
tree  pest 

The  native  chestnut  tree  is  properly  regarded  as  the  best  forest 
tree  remaining  in  a  large  quantity  in  Pennsylvania.  The  presence 
of  the  deadly  chestnut  tree  bark  disease  throughout  eastern  and 
central  Pennsylvania  counties,  and  the  actual  and  immediate  neces- 
sity for  a  concerted  and  active  warfare  against  this  parasitic  disease 
in  order  to  prevent  the  threatened  total  extermination  of  the  chestnut 
tree  in  the  Keystone  State,  naturally  awakened  the  editorial  fra- 
ternity and  other  advocates  of  forest  conservation  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  aiding  in  the  fight  to  control  and  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease. 

It  is  admitted  by  scientific  authorities  that  had  the  necessary  work 
towards  stamping  out  the  blight  been  inaugurated  by  other  states 
at  the  proper  period,  Pennsylvania's  extraordinarily  heavy  loss  could 
have  been  confined  to  a  minimum.  It  is  believed  however,  that  the 
Commonwealth  has  already  sustained  a  loss  through  the  partial 
destruction  of  chestnut,  aggregating  a  total  of  $70,000,000,  of  which 
enormous  amount  Eastern  Pennsylvania  timber  owners  suffered  the 
heaviest  burden.  The  probervial  "ounce  of  prevention"  was  sadly 
ignored,  and  hence,  the  deplorable  conditions  that  rapidly  followed 
this  costly  neglect  of  duty.  Although  the  Keystone  State  has  ceased 
its  activities  in  its  efforts  to  save  this  invaluable  species  of  trees 
from  destruction,  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a 
dozen  other  states  are  continuing  the  work  with  renewed  energy,  con- 
fidently believing  that  the  interests  of  timber  owners  and  the  public 
in  general  deserved  such  recognition  and  protection.  Many  tax- 
payers who  were  compelled  to  wage  w^arfare  against  the  spread  of 
the  blight  at  their  personal  expense  report  gratifying  results,  thus 
again  demonstrating  that  by  prompt  action  and  thorough  work, 
the  parasite  might  have  been  controlled  and  these  extraordinary 
heavy  financial  losses  averted. 
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Oliver  D.  Schock,  Assistant  Superintendent,  was  in  charge  of  this 
important  publicity  department.  Grateful  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  the  newspaper  editors  for  their  continued  and  liberal  co-operation. 
It  is  equally  gratifying  to  know  that  there  was  but  little,  if  any 
unfavorable  criticism  by  the  press  of  the  entire  State  of  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  Commission  in  combating  the  blight. 


Report  of 

Samuel  B.  Detwiler 

General  Superintendent  Pennsylvania  Chestnut 
Tree  Blight  Commission 
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OBSEEVATIONS    ON    SANITATION    CUTTING    IN 
CONTEOLLING  THE  CHESTNUT  BLIGHT 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


By  SAMUEL  B.  DETWILER, 

GENERAL   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   THE  PENNSYLVANIA   CHESTNUT 

TREE  BLIGHT  COMMISSION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  view  of  the  continued  rapid  spread  of  the  chestnut  blight,  and 
the  great  damage  sustained  through  this  relentless  parasite,  it  is 
important  at  the  present  time  to  have  more  complete  information 
on  the  possibility  of  controlling  its  spread.  It  is  now  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  disease  exists  in  China,  and  that  it  was  probably 
introduced  iirto  America  from  the  Orient.  This  disposes  of  the 
theory  that  the  blight  is  caused  by  a  native  fungus,  originally  a 
saprophyte  or  weak  parasite,  which  gained  vigor,  or  appeared  to 
gain  vigor  because  of  the  decadence  of  the  native  chestnut  trees 
from  the  effects  of  drouth  and  winter  injury.  It  is  evident  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  control  a  native  fungus  of 
wide  dissemination,  with  predisposing  factors  in  its  favor.  But 
even  the  most  severe  critics  have  acknowledged  that  foreign  origin 
of  the  parasite  affords  ''at  least  some  basis  for  the  fight  for  con- 
trol."' 

HOW  THE  BLIGHT  SPREADS. 

The  pathological  investigations  of  the  Commission  have  shown 
that  wind,  water  (rain),  and  birds  are  the  principal  agencies  in  dis- 
seminating the  blight.  A  single  spore  thread  may  produce  from 
100,000,000  to  200,000,000  pycnospores,  and  even  a  small  canker 
produces  dozens  of  spore  threads  in  a  season.  A  single  perithecium 
has  been  observed  to  eject  ascospores  almost  continuously  for  a 
period  of  26  days,  at  the  rate  of  4.7  spores  per  second.  Insects  as- 
sist by  making  wounds  through  which  the  spores  of  the  fungus  en- 
ter the  bark,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  by  distributing  the  spores 
locally.  The  ejection  of  ascospores  into  the  air  following  rain,  and 
the  washing  of  pycnospores  down  the  trunks  and  into  the  soil  dur- 
ing rain,  appear  to  be  the  principal  agencies  in  spreading  the  dis- 
ease. Birds  have  been  proved  to  carry  spores  in  great  numbers, 
and  undoubtedly  are  responsible  for  a  certain  proportion  of  infec- 
tions, at  least,  of  advance  infections. 

*ClintOD,  O.  P.    Science  S6:  pp.  907-914,  Dec.  27,  1912. 
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The  planting  of  diseased  nursery  stock  in  regions  free  from  the 
blight  appears  to  be  one  of  the  principal  agencies  in  spreading  the 
disease  to  great  distances.  The  disease  was  probably  introduced  into 
this  country  on  nursery  stock,  and  in  the  early  years,  nursery  stock 
apparently  played  the  most  important  role  in  getting  the  disease 
quickly  and  firmly  established.  This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
shipment  of  three  chestnut  trees  sent  from  a  New  Jersey  nursery 
into  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1912.  Through  a  misunderstanding, 
these  trees  were  not  held  at  the  State  line  for  inspection,  but  were 
carried  direct  to  their  destination.  When  the  inspection  was  made, 
the  disease  was  found  at  two  places  on  one  of  the  trees,  although  tiie 
nurserymen  claimed  to  have  carefully  examined  the  trees  before 
shipment.  At  Warren,  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania,  11  out  of  a 
shipment  of  12  nursery  trees  purchased  in  1910  were  found  affected 
with  the  blight  in  1912.  In  Elk  County,  34  diseased  nursery  trees 
were  found  in  a  young  chestnut  orchard,  and  the  disease  had  already 
reached  adjoining  native  chestnut  trees.  In  Somerset  'County,  there 
is  evidence  to  support  the  belief  that  an  infected  area  covering 
about  one-third  of  the  county  spread  originally  from  diseased  scions 
grafted  on  native  trees.  There  are  many  similar  occurrences  out- 
side of  Pennsylvania. 

AH  observers  have  noted  that  the  blight  advances  by  attacking 
widely  separated  trees  far  ahead  of  the  generally  infected  territory. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  main  spread  of  the  blight  has  been  from  the 
southeastern  comer  of  the  State.  During  rains  and  immediately 
following,  when  the  spores  are  being  ejected,  the  wind  is  usually 
from  the  south  or  east,  thus  tending  to  carry  the  spores  north  and 
west.  At  least,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  edges  of  woodlots  very  frequently  show  the  first 
infections. 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  the  spread  of  the  blight,  two  areas 
in  the  r^ion  of  general  infection,  one  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  i» 
Car'bon  County,  and  the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Topton  Mountain, 
in  Berks  county,  were  studied  in  the  spring  of  1913  by  Mr.  J.  Wesley 
Sitler,  a  field  agent  of  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission. 

STUDY  OF  BLIGHT  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MAHONING 
VALLEY. 

In-  the  Mahoning  Valley,  all  timber  tracts  on  an  area  about 
7  miles  square  were  mapped  on  a  large  scale  topographic  sheet,  (Pig. 
1).     In  round  numbers  this  investigation  covered  about  50  square 
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miles  of  land  which  varied  widely  as  to  elevation  and  geological 
formation.     Spot  infections  of  blight  were  accurately  located  wi 
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the  map,  atid  each  spot  was  studied  in  detail  as  to  the  percentage 
of  surrounding  infection,  slope,  exposure,  soil,  character  of  the 
stand  of  timber,  and  surface  features.  Originally  chestnut  oak  and 
yejlow  pine  occupied  the  steeper  upper  slopes,  while  the  more  gen- 
tle and  fertile  lower  slopes  were  covered  with  a  stand  consisting 
of  50  to  70  per  cent,  chestnut,  with  a  mixture  of  red  oak,  maple,  and 
white  pine.  Very  little  chestnut  grew  in  the  valleys  where  the 
forest  consisted  of  heavy  stands  of  white  oak,  white  pine,  red  oak, 
and  maple.  All  of  the  flat  bottom  land  and  much  of  that  along  the 
lower  slopes  has  been  cleared  for  farming,  so  that  part  of  the  area 
studied  consisted  of  woodlots  with  trees  varying  in  size  from  small 
coppice  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  area  is  traversed  by  several 
ridges  extending  northeast  and  southwest,  and  the  poor  rocky  soil 
of  thes^  ridges,  particularly  north  of  the  Mahoning  Valley,  is  cov- 
ered  with  young  coppice  of  oak  and  chestnut,  or  with  scrub  oak 
brush.  Forest  fires  frequently  bum  over  the  ridges  and  the  young 
growth  is  therefore  in  poor  condition. 

At  present  no  tract  can  be  found  on  the  area  studied  that  is  en- 
tirely free  from  blight,  but  the  chestnut  trees  south  of  Mahoning 
Valley  are  diseased  more  tban  the  stand  north  of  the  valley.  The 
southern  slopes  of  the  ridges,  also  the  south  and  east  portions  of 
exposed  woodlots,  are  more  seriously  infected  than  the  northern 
exposures.  There  are  thousands  of  cicada  wounds  in  twigs  of  all 
species  growing  in  these  woods.  These  wounds  were  made  during 
the  invasion  of  1911.  It  is  very  common  on  chestnut  to  find  such 
wounds  infected,  and  the  cicada  has  thus  undoubtedly  aided  in 
the  general  distribution  of  the  blight  throughout  this  region. 

Every  tract  of  chestnut  timber  showing  the  presence  of  blight, 
when  carefully  examined,  shows  that  the  disease  appears  in  spot% 
By  careful  observation,  the  source  of  infection  for  the  entire  spot 
can  be  traced  to  one  or  more  badly  infected  trees  which  evidently 
bore  the  original  infection  of  that  particular  area.  Such  a  tree 
or  group  of  trees  is  commonly  referred  to  as  an  infection  center,  be- 
cause'from  such  centers  the  disease  advances  in  all  directions.  The 
age  of  these  centers  can  be  determined  quite  accurately  from  the 
appearance  of  the  original  infection,  by  the  concentric  rings  of 
cankers  and  by  the  age  of  water  sprouts  and  shoots  at  base  of  cank- 
ers. Generally,  the  older  the  infection,  the  further  it  has  spread 
from  the  center. 

Many  of  these  infection  centers  have  been  carefully  worked  over, 
but  nothing  definite  can  be  said  as  to  characteristic  elevation,  soil 
conditions,  exposure,  or  character  of  woods.  Probably  90  per  cent, 
of  thei^e  centers  are  found  in  the  shallow  depressions  at  the  heads 
of  gullies;  6r,  where  a  ridge  slope  forms  a  terrace-like  flat    How- 
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ever,  it  is  evident  from  a  large  number  of  observations,  that  sach 
centers  develop  under  any  surface  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  chestnut.  They  are  found  on  well  drained  gravel  slopes,  dry 
knolls,  steep  rock  slopes,  and  in  low  fertile  flats. 

The  spread  of  the  blight  seems  more  rapid  in  young  coppice 
growth  of  nearly  pure  chestnut,  than  in  a  chestnut  stand  of  large 
trees.  Tn  old  stands  the  percentage  of  infected  trees  decreases 
abruptly  from  the  infection  center  outward.  Often,  a  distance  of 
twenty  rods  will  take  one  from  an  area  of  40-50  per  cent  infec- 
tion to  a  zone  of  one-fourth  per  cent  and  beyond  that  no  infection 
may  be  found.  In  coppice  growth  the  decrease  is  more  gradual  and 
a  zone  showing  less  than  8-10  per  cent  infection  can  seldom  be 
found  on  a  tract  with  an  infection  center.  The  abundance  of  bast 
miner  galleries  in  the  bark  of  young  smooth-barked  chestnuts  prob- 
ably explains  the  wide  and  even  distribution  of  the  blight  in  smch 
stands. 

The  importance  of  wind  as  an  agent  in  disseminating  blight  can- 
not be  positively  stated,  but  from  observations  made  in  this  locality 
there  seems  more  evidence  favoring  wind  distribution  than  any 
other  factor.  The  result  of  a  large  number  of  comparative  observa- 
tions show  that: — 

1.  A  large  number  of  infections  are  in  wounds  made  by  cicadas 
and  are  usually  uniformly  distributed  around  a  blight  center. 

2.  New  infections  are  generally  scattered  through  areas  of  young 
shoots  growing  up  after  fire. 

3.  Freshly  cut  stumps  with  their  new  sprouts  show  a  high  per 
cent,  of  infection  even  where  the  surrounding  woodland  is  little 
affected. 

4.  Trees  standing  in  exposed  places,  such  as  isolated  trees  in 
^Ids,  and  trees  along  southern  edges  of  timber  tracts,  show  a  high 
per  cent,  of  infection. 

Very  little  can  be  said  about  birds  as  carriers  of  blight  Numer- 
ous scattered  spots  of  infection  show  signs  of  having  been  started 
by  bird  distribution.  However,  the  observations  gave  little 
reliable  evidence  on  this  point.  Many  spots  have  a  large,  dead- 
topped  tree  standing  near  the  center.  Often  these  trees  have  been 
infected  on  the  lower  branches,  longer  than  any  of  the  surrounding 
trees.  The  dead,  snaggy  tops  show  no  evidence  of  death  from 
blight.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  birds  were  attracted  by  the 
open  snag  and  carried  the  spores  which  later  started  the  infec- 
tions in  the  lower  branches. 

This  locality  furnishes  numerous  opportunities  for  comparing 
the  percentage  of  infected  trees  on  the  north  and  south  slopes.  The 
stand  of  chestnut  is  similar  on  the  two  slopes.  The  results  of  de- 
tailed examinations  show  that  there  is  more  blight  on  the  south 
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slopes.  Also,  many  of  the  woodlots  show  a  higher  per  cent,  of  infec- 
tion on  the  southern  borders.  To  strengthen  these  observations 
several  miles  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  (lying  north  of  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley, and  not  included  in  the  area  studied),  were  also  worked  over, 
(Fig.  2.)  This  ridge  is  higher  than  any  other  within  the  limits  of  area 
studied,  and  shows  the  typical  high  percentage  of  blight  on  the 
south  slopes,  up  to  the  summit.  Immediately  across  the  summit, 
northward,  the  number  of  blighted  trees  decreases.  However,  at  the 
base  of  the  north  slope  in  almost  pure  chestnut,  it  increases  but  does 
not  average  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  infection  at 
the  base  along  the  south  side.  There  is  a  general  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  infection  on  each  successive  ridge  to  the  north. 

There  are  distinct  differences  in  the  moisture  conditions  in  this 
region.  The  stream  valleys  often  have  a  clay  loam  soil  too  heavy 
and  moist  to  support  chestnut.  We  find  all  variations  in  soil  and 
moisture  from  these  valleys  to  the  dry,  rugged  ridges  where  chest- 
nut oak  and  scrub  oak  form  most  of  the  stand.  The  amount  of  in- 
fection apparently  does  not  depend  on  soil  moisture,  as  is  shown  by 
the  percentages  on  the  infection  map.  Tracts  lying  in  the  valleys 
show  similar  percentages  of  infection  to  those  on  higher  ground. 
The  theory  that  chestnut  trees  growing  on  or  near  limestone  soils 
are  resistant  to  blio^ht  is  not  supported  by  these  observations.  A 
belt  of  limestone  borders  Lizard  Creek  Valley  on  the  south,  and  the 
per  cent,  of  infection  is  as  high  in  that  region  as  elsewhere.  In- 
fection centers  have  been  found  near  limestone  quarries,  where  the 
roots  of  the  chestnut  penetrated  to  bed  rock. 

INFEC5TI0N  POINTERS. 

1.  Each  successive  ridge  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  old 
infections,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  northward. 

2.  There  is  more  blight  along  the  south  slopes  than  on  the  ad- 
jacent north  slopes. 

3.  Recently  cut  stumps  with  their  sprouts  show  a  high  per  cent, 
of  infection  even  where  adjacent  tracts  are  clear  of  blight. 

4.  Centers  of  infection  are  found  under  all  conditions.  Slope, 
exposure,  drainage,  rock  formation,  and  fertility  of  the  soil  seem 
to  have  no  relation  to  origin  of  infections. 

5.  A  large  number  of  infections  one  and  two  years  old  began  in 
wounds  made  by  cicadas  in  1911. 

6.  Wind  appears  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  blight.  Birds  may  be  factors  as  carriers  of  the 
original  infecting  spores,  but  cannot  be  bla  med  for  the  local  dis- 
tribution of  the  blight  around  an  infection  center.     This  distribu- 
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tion  is  very  uniform,  >7hi(h  presumably  would  not  be  tbe  case  had 
birds  been  the  principal  carriers  of  the  disease.  In  young  cop- 
pice growth  much  wounded  by  cicadas,  the  wounds  on  the  twigs  are 
the  chief  points  of  entrance  for  the  disease.  Results  of  accurate 
counting  show  that  on  certain  tracts  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  new  in- 
fections began  in  such  wounds  made  by  the  17-year  cicadas  during 
their  invasion  of  1911.  Many  new  infections  nre  at  and  near  the 
bases  of  young  sprouts,  and  tliere  is  little  cause  to  believe  that  these 
were  due  to  birds,  since  they  are  usually  about  the  same  age  and 
at  points  that  birds  are  not  likely  U  frequent.  Also,  this  condi- 
tion exists  on  exposed  north  slopes  little  visited  by  birds.  The 
most  plausible  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the  hypothesis  of  wind 
dissemination.  This  explains  the  numerous  infections  starting  in 
cicada  stings;  also  the  rapid  spread  over  a  tract  of  young  sprouts; 
the  common  occurrence  of  new  infections  on  trees  standing  alone, 
in  exposed  places.  The  greater  quantity  of  infection  on  south 
slopes  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  winds  are 
southerly  and  easterly  during  the  periods  when  ascospores  are  ex- 
truded in  greatest  numbers. 

STUDY  OF  BLIGHT  CONDITIONS  ON  TOPTON  MOUNTAIN, 

BERKS  COUNTY. 

The  highest  point  of  this  mountain  rises  about  600  feet  above 
tho  base,  the  summit  being  1,280  feet  above  sea  level.  The  long 
axis  of  the  ridge  runs  about  15  degrees  north  of  east,  the  east  end 
of  the  ridge  terminating  abruptly.  The  area  studied  comprises 
about  2,000  acres,  about  600  of  which  are  cleared,  and  the  balance 
bears  a  dense  stand  of  timber  which  is  mainly  coppice  growth  be- 
tween 10  and  25  years  old.  On  the  summit,  and  the  upper  and 
middle  slopes,  chestnut  is  the  predominating  species,  forming  80 
to  90  per  cent,  of  the  stand.  Below  this  is  a  zone  in  which  chestnut 
and  chestnut  oak  constitute  the  stand  in  about  equal  proportions. 
At  the  base  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  narrow,  irregular  belt  of 
tulip,  butternut,  red  oak,  and  ash,  with  a  very  low  per  cent,  of 
chestnut. 

Strips  four  rods  wide  were  run  north  and  south  across  the  moun- 
tain, and  also  in  an  east  and  west  direction  over  the  top  and  along 
the  sides.  Observations  were  made  of  all  the  chestnut  trees  on 
each  strip  acre.  In  this  way  the  tract  was  gridironed,  and  a  fairly 
comprehensive  idea  obtained  of  the  relative  amount  of  blight  in 
the  various  portions  of  it.     (Fig.  3). 

The  infection  nowhere  runs  less  than  3  per  cent.,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  an  acre  with  less  than  this  amount  of  blight  on  it 
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On  most  of  tbe  ridge  the  percentage  of  diseased  chestnnt  mns 
from  17  to  30  per  cent.,  although  there  are  spots  where  it  is  much 
higher.  The  centers  of  infection  are  not  confined  to  any  character- 
istic slope  or  environment.  Generally,  the  blight  has  spread  over 
larger  areas  on  the  summit  and  south  slope  than  on  the  north 
slope.  The  centers  along  the  south  slope  and  summit  show  more 
trees  killed  by  the  blight  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  is  doubtless  due  to  a  more  rapid  spread  of  the  blight 
in  these  situations.  Scattered  dead  trees  are  less  common  along 
the  north  slope  than  elsewhere;  however,  several  centers  contain 
ing  a  dozen  or  more  large  trees  entirely  killed  are  found  on  the 
north  slope. 

The  blight  is  so  uniformly  distributed  between  the  centers  that 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  facts  relative  to  the  dissemination 
of  the  disease  by  wind-  However,  most  of  the  infected  areas  show 
a  wider  zone  of  distribution  east  and  north  of  the  infection  center, 
giving  the  areas  of  thick  infection  an  egg-shaped  outline,  with  the 
oldest  infections  nearest  to  the  western  boundary.  No  definite  in- 
formation was  obtained  on  this  tract  concerning  the  part  played  by 
birds  as  disseminators  of  the  disease. 

The  south  slope  of  the  ridge  is  more  dry  and  barren  than  the 
north  slope.  The  only  springs  found  there  are  near  the  eastern  end 
of  the  ridge,  and  a  few  small  springs  are  scattered  along  the  lower 
portions  of  the  south  slope,  but  these  are  below  the  zone  of  chest- 
nut growth.  The  north  slope  is  a  more  gradual  incline,  and  there 
are  numerous  shallow  dips  resembling  miniature  gullies.  Some  of 
these  are  moist  enough  to  support  alder  bushes  and  several  species 
of  moisture  loving  ferns;  also  trees  of  the  lowland  types,  such  as 
tulip  and  maple,  are  quite  common  in  these  depressions.  Most  of 
these  dips  contain  springs,  but  not  all  of  them;  however,  there  aie 
numeroiis  small  springs  scattered  all  along  the  north  slope  of  the 
ridge.  Most  of  these  are  well  down  toward  the  base,  but  several 
are  well  up  toward  the  summit.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
no  relation  exists  between  the  thickly  infected  areas  and  moisture 
conditions. 

The  data  collected  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  infection  is  dis- 
tributed without  any  regard  to  elevation.  For  instance,  along  the 
base  of  the  north  slope  high  percentages  of  infection  are  found. 
Similarly,  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  blight  is  found  half-way 
toward  the  summit.  While  the  summit  seems  to  support  more  in- 
fection than  any  other  portion  of  the  mountain,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  is  due  to  elevation.  The  stand  here  is  almost 
pure  young  chestnut  coppice,  and  the  conditions  appear  to  be  more 
favorable  to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  in  such  stands.    The 
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^'base  of  the  south  slope  supports  coppice  growth  similar  to  that 
found  at  the  summit,  and  here  the  per  cent,  of  infection  compares 
very  closely  with  that  along  the  summit. 

RESULT  OP  OBSERVATIONS. 

• 

No  definite  cause  for  the  areas  of  high  and  low  per  cent  of  in- 
fection was  determined.  The  highest  percentages  of  infection  are 
found  on  the  summit  and  on  the  south  slope  of  the  ridge.  Also 
this  portion  of  the  area  supports  more  old  infection  than  any  other 
part  of  the  mountain.  In  part,  this  may  be  due  to  the  higher  per- 
centage of  chestnut  on  the  summit  and  south  slope,  and  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  it  is  young  coppice.  Such  stands  appear  very 
susceptible  to  the  disease.  The  theory  that  varying  chemical  ele- 
ments, derived  from  the  rock  strata,  affect  the  amount  of  infection 
is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  gathered  in  this  work,  for  on  the 
three  general  rock  formations  of  this  tract,  as  well  as  along  the 
edge  of  the  adjacent  limestone,  high  and  low  per  cents,  of  infection 
seem  equally  common.  No  evidence  sheds  any  light  ui>on  the  be- 
lief that  the  distribution  of  disease  is  along  any  definite  compass 
direction.  If  there  is  any  proof  at  all  toward  this  end,  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  infections  on  the  south  are  more  uniformly  distributed 
than  on  the  north.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  advance  infections 
came  from  the  south  and  crossed  the  mountain  northward,  but  areas 
of  thick  infection  are  not  confined  to  any  character  of  topography, 
slope,  or  elevation. 

The  accompanying  maps  give  in  detail  the  percentages  of  blight 
found  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  and  Topton  Mountain  areas. 


RATE  OF  INCREASE  OF  BLIGHT  IN  EASTERN  PENNSYLr- 

VANIA. 

The  southeastern  comer  of  the  State  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
infection  than  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  blight  is  well  shown  in  this  section  by  the  record  of  1,637  trees  on 
tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  which  were  examined  for 
blight  in  October  and  November,  1910,  December,  1912,  and  Au- 
gust, 1913.  In  1910,  31  per  cent,  of  these  trees  were  infected  with 
the  blight,  and  29  per  cent,  were  doubtful.  In  1912,  79  per  cent, 
were  infected,  and  in  1913,  88  per  cent.  If  we  include  the  29  per 
cent,  doubtful  trees  with  the  31  per  cent,  certainly  infected  in  1910, 
the  total  becomes  60  per  cent.  This  makes  the  annual  increase  in 
infection  approximate  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  du  Pont  estate  at  Eennett 
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Square,  Pa.,  where  tree  surgery  methods,  supplemented  by  8pra> 
ing  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  have  been  in  use  for  the  past  two  year8,v 
the  progress  of  the  blight  has  been  materially  delayed.    Mr.  R.  E. 
Wheeler,  forester  for  the  estate,  believes  that  these  methods  will 
save  the  trees  under  treatment  for  at  least  five  years  more,  and 
probably  for  a  much  longer  time. 

Tree  surgery  without  spraying  has  had  little  effect  in  delaying 
the  progress  of  the  blight  after  it  attacks  a  tree.  In  a  large  orchard 
of  Paragon  chestnuts,  in  Northumberland  County,  in  a  block  of 
9,612  trees,  4  to  15  years  old,  thoroughly  examined  in  the  winter  of 
1911-12,  194  infected  trees  were  found,  (2  per  cent,  infection),  103  of 
which  were  so  badly  diseased  that  they  were  cut  out  and  burned,  and 
91  trees  were  treated  by  surgical  methods.  In  the  winter  of  1912-1913, 
this  same  block  was  again  carefully  gone  over,  and  1,064  infected 
trees  were  found,  (11.2  per  cent,  infection),  325  of  which  were 
marked  for  removal,  and  the  balance  for  surgical  treatment.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  this  case  was  over  600  per  cent 


INFECTION  CENTERS  ON  THE  ADVANCE  LINE. 

In  applying  sanitation  measures  for  the  control  of  the  blight,  it 
is  not  practicable  to  use  tree  surgery  methods  and  spraying,  (ex- 
cept possibly  in  orchards),  but  only  to  cut  out  bodily  every  infected 
tree  and  to  sterilize  the  stumps.  When  the  blight  is  generally  dis- 
tributed through  a  region,  as  is  the  case  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  eradicate  the  disease  by  sani- 
tation methods  without  also  practically  eradicating  the  host.  A 
detailed  study  of  spot  infections  as  they  occur  on  the  western  ad- 
vance line  of  the  disease  is  therefore  of  more  interest  than  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  the  generally  infected  territory. 

On  the  advance  line,  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  there  is 
no  rule  for  the  location  of  an  infection  center,  nor  is  there  any 
rule  as  to  the  part  of  the  tree  which  is  attacked  first  by  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  true,  however,  that  on  the  western  advance  line  more 
infections  occur  on  isolated  trees  and  on  the  edges  of  timber  tracts 
than  elsewhere,  and  that  the  majority  of  infections  first  appear  in 
the  tops  of  trees.  Likewise,  in  its  spread  from  tree  to  tree  around 
a  center,  the  blight  shows  no  general  rule,  except  that  the  trees  im- 
mediately adjoining  a  primary  infected  tree  are  most  apt  to  show 
the  first  secondary  infection.  The  following  tabulation  gives  the 
details  of  175  infected  trees  in  a  spot  infection  of  271  trees,  lo- 
cated at  Orbisonia,  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania,  studied  in 
1911  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Walton. 
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TABLE  I. 
DETAILS  OF   INFECTION  AT  ORBISONIA,  PA. 


Origin  of  tree, 


>  Coppice, 
SeedliDjc, 


Slope. 


Gentle  to  mediam  steep, 

Oentlc  to  steep,   

Gentle,    

Steep 

Very  steep,    

Medium   steep,    


Aspect, 


'  North 

Northeast,     

Northwest,     

North  to  northwest. 
North  to  northeast. 


Location, 


Moisture, 


Lower   slope, 
Middle  slope. 


Along  road,   ...... 

Near  road 

Away  from  road, 


Dry 

Pamp 

Dry  to  damp,  . 
Medinm  dry,  .. 
Modlum  damp. 
Windy,   dry,    .. 


Density  of  forest, 


'   Dense,    

Modlum    dense, 


Kathcr  open. 


Infection  on  benches, 


Orientation  of  lesions, 


North,    .... 

East,     

South 

,  West 

1   Northeast, 
'  Southeast, 
I   Northwest, 
;  Southwest, 
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The  most  important  practical  point  in  the  study  of  spot  infec- 
tions, however,  is  the  location  of  the  secondary  diseased  trees  with 
reference  to  the  original  center  of  infection.  Where  a  careful  study 
has  been  made,  it  has  always  been  apparent  that  the  disease  spreads 
from  an  original  center  of  one  or  two  trees  to  trees  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  which  is  an 
example  of  a  typical  small  spot  infection,  (Fig.  4). 


PKOCEDURE  IN  EEADICATING  SPOT  INFEC 

TIONS. 


SCOUTING, 

The  principal  obstacle  met  in  applying  sanitation  methods  for 
the  control  of  the  chestnut  blight  is  the  high  cost  of  locating  si>ot 
infections.  The  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  great  extent  of  territory 
which  must  be  covered,  and  difficulty  in  securing  competent  and 
reliable  scouts  at  reasonable  salaries.  Experience  has  proved,  how- 
ever, that  thorough  scouting  can  be  done  at  a  moderate  cost  under 
efficient  supervision.  Rapidity  and  efficiency  in  scouting  vary  with 
the  size  and  density  of  the  stand,  the  proportion  of  chestnut,  the 
topography  and  location  of  the  tract,  and  the  prevalence  of  blight. 
The  records  of  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission  show  that 
letween  October  3  and  June  30,  1913^  it  required  11,651  days  of 
labor  to  scout  738,881  acres  of  timber,  notify  timber  owners  of  in- 
fections found,  and  supervise  the  work  of  removal.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  63.41  acres  per  man  per  day,  with  the  average  of  2.07  in- 
fect ions  found,  and  1.49  infections  removed  per  man  per  day.  The 
average  day,  (not  including  time  consumed  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning froii'.  work),  consisted  of  8.2  hours  spent  in  the  field,  .4 
hour  lost  on  account  of  rain,  and  .4  hour  lost  on  account  of  sickness 
and  leave.  With  thoroughly  experienced  and  practical  men  under 
competent  crew  leaders,  an  average  of  100  acres  or  more  per  day 
can  be  covered,  unless  the  spot  infections  are  very  large  and  numer- 
ous. In  thick  infection,  one  man  can  make  thorough  tree  to  tree 
examinations  of  from  2  to  6  acres,  depending  on  the  character  of 
the  timber.  However,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  it  appears  to 
be  more  practical  and  economical  to  locate  the  boundaries  of  the 
spot  infection,  and  eliminate  all  of  the  chestnut  trees  within  and 
immediately  adjoining  the  spot  infection,   instead  of  eradicating 
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only  the  diseased  trees.  This  plan  reduces  the  amount  of  tree  to 
tree  inspection  required,  and  one  man  should  ])e  able  to  scout  at 
least  50  acres  per  day,  even  when  spot  infections  are  numerous.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  crew  of  two  or  more  men  can  accomplish 
more  and  obtain  better  results  than  in  the  case  of  men  scouting 
alone,  except  in  a  country  where  the  woodlots  are  very  small  and 
scattered. 

In  scouting,  rapid  and  thorough  wort  depends  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  capability  of  the  crew  leader.  The  size  of  the  crew  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  timber  to  be  scouted  and  the  ability 
of  the  crew  leader  to  handle  men.  Except  in  a  very  heavily  tim- 
bered area,  three  men  constituting  a  crew  will  usually  accomplish 
more  than  a  larger  crew.  There  is  an  added  advantage  in  a  small 
crew  in  that  two  or  three  men  can  find  accommodations  near  to 
their  work  where  a  larger  number  of  men  cannot,  and  must  conse- 
quently spend  more  time  on  the  road  to  and  from  work.  In  large 
tracts  of  woodland,  the  best  plan  is  to  establish  a  camp  as  head- 
quarters for  several  crews.  A  camp  is  too  expensive  for  a  small 
crew,  but  for  a  number  of  men  it  is  economical^  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  the  men  close  to  their  work. 

The  tracts  must  be  scouted  systematically.  The  best  plan  is  to 
go  back  and  forth  parallel  to  the  backbone  of  the  ridges,  each  man 
inspecting  a  strip  50  to  100  feet  wide.  In  large  bodies  of  timber 
four  or  five  men  can  work  together  advantageously,  each  man  being 
separated  by  the  distance  best  adapted  to  viewing  all  the  trees  in 
the  strip  between  himself  and  the  men  on  either  side  of  him.  The 
man  on  the  outside  marks  the  edge  of  the  strip  either  by  breaking 
branches  on  the  underbrush  of  species  other  than  chestnut,  or  by 
marking  tree  trunks  with  yellow  lumber  crayon.  Unless  eradicated 
as  found,  diseased  trees  are  located  by  pacing  to  the  strip  boundary 
at  right  angles  and  marking  a  tree  on  the  line  with  crayon  to  indi- 
cate the  location  of  the  diseased  tree.  If  a  cutting-out  crew  closely 
follows  the  scouting  crew,  there  is  less  waste  of  time  and  effort 
than  where  the  scouting  crew  attempts  to  eradicate  the  infections 
as  found,  unless  infections  are  very  few  and  limited  to  single  trees. 
With  the  cutting-out  crew  following  the  scouting  crew,  there  is  the 
additional  advantage  that  they  may  locate  diseased  trees  missed 
by  the  first  crew. 

The  greatest  aid  to  efficient  scouting  is  a  pair  of  good  field  glasses. 
They  often  make  it  unnecessary  to  climb  doubtful  trees,  and  are  of 
further  usefulness  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  scout,  because 
they  enable  him  to  locate  many  diseased  trees  from  a  high  point  of 
land  or  from  tree  tops.  In  such  cases  compass  sights  are  taken  on 
the  diseased  trees,  and  an  assistant  is  dispatched  to  locate  them. 


,iiig  fi>r  the  blight  la  npcesanry. 
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v. 

Such  scouting^  however,  canno^   entirely  take  the  place  of  more 
detailed  examination. 

It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  more  and  better  work  in 
scouting  can  be  done  in  the  fall  and  winter,  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  In  August  and  September  the  majority  of  new  infections 
become  plainly  visible  on  isolated  trees,  but  in  dense  woods  the 
foliage  makes  it  diflScult  to  locate  small  infections.  After  the 
leaves  have  fallen^  however,  more  light  is  admitted,  and  a  scout  can 
see  for  comparatively  long  distances  though  the  bare  tops,  even 
in  dense  woods.  The  dead  leaves  on  gij*dled  branches  are  conspicu- 
ous throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  where  cankers 
have  not  yet  girdled  the  parts,  the  increased  light  makes  them 
much  more  ^^rominent  than  in  summer.  Winter  scouting  has  the 
disadvantag  of  fewer  hours  of  daylight  and  occasional  loss  of  a 
day  or  two  n  acount  of  snow  storms  that  tend  to  hide  the  cankers 
on  the  truj  is.  and  branches.  If  the  snow  becomes  very  deep  it  is 
not  easv  ^  examine  the  bases  of  the  trees  sufficiently,  and  the  snow 
also  gi'c  '  interferes  with  the  proper  treatment  of  the  blighted 
trees. 

In  the  work  done  by  the  Commission,  the  law  required  that  the 
owner  of  diseased  trees  be  notified  to  remove  them  within  20  days. 
A  map  or  written  description  giving  the  location  of  the  diseased 
trees  on  the  tract,  was  also  required  by  law.  On  private  land  the 
scouts  kept  field  notes  on  the  location  of  all  diseased  trees,  blazed 
each  tree  to  the  wood  and  marked  a  serial  number  on  it  with  black 
lumber  crayon ;  on  the  side  opposite  from  the  blaze,  a  yellow  manila 
tag  was  attached  to  the  tree.  These  tags  bore  a  printed  notifica- 
tion that  the  tree  to  which  one  was  attached  must  be  cut  in  20 
days,  with  directions  for  treatment  and  a  warning  against  starting 
forest  fires;  they  also  bore  the  serial  number  of  the  tree,  the  name 
of  the  scout,  and  the  date  when  attached.  In  this  way  the  trees 
were  easily  identified  later  when  approached  from  any  direction, 
and  by  means  of  the  "location  sheet"  giving  the  direction  and  dis- 
tance of  each  diseased  tree  from  some  fixed  point,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  find  the  trees.  The  "location  sheet"  was  made  out  in  dupli- 
cate, Qne  copy  being  handed  to  the  owner  of  the  tract,  with  a  writ- 
ten request  to  remove  the  trees  within  the  20  days  granted  by  law. 
The  duplicate  copy  was  sent  to  the  field  office,  the  scout  retaining 
his  note  book.  Some  system  of  this  sort  is  necessary  when  the  cut- 
ting out  is  not  done  by  the  scouting  force,  but  it  is  cumbersome 
and  very  expensive.  Frequently,  it  required  more  time  to  fulfill  the 
requirement  of  the  law  than  would  have  been  necessary  to  treat  prop- 
erly the  diseased  trees  on  a  tract.  Much  time  was  consumed  also 
in  very  detailed  inspection  of  the  trees  around  a  blight  center,  so 
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that  apparently  healthy  trees  would  not  be  cut,  since  Ihe  law  pro- 
vided that  healthy  trees  ordered  to  be  cut,  must  be  paid  for.  Not 
only  was  this  very  detailed  scouting  a  waste  of  time  in  the  light  of 
recent  investigations,  but  it  resulted  in  decreased  efficiency  of  con- 
trol because  so  many  of  the  trees  permitted  to  remain,  in  reality 
were  infected.  Although  no  disease  could  be  found  on  them  at  the 
time,  the  disease  developed  fully  after  the  spot  was  treated,  neces- 
sitating several  re-examinations  before  all  infections  could  be  re- 
moved. 

METHOD  OF  ERADICATING    A  SPOT  INFECTION. 

There  are  many  points  to  be  observed  in  removing  diseased  trees 
in  spot  infections,  if  the  disease  is  to  be  permanently  wiped  out.  The 
main  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  the  fungus  propagates  it- 
self more  readily  as  a  saprophyte  than  as  a  parasite,  so  that  un- 
peeled  logs,  strips  of  healthy  bark  and  chips  from  diseased  trees  or 
nearby  healthy  ones,  if  left  in  the  woods,  are  almost  certain  to  be- 
come infected.  The  principal  object  is  to  do  the  work  in  a  thor- 
oughly sanitary  manner  at  a  reasonable  cost.  An  experienced  man 
acquired  "tricks  of  the  trade"  that  enabled  him  to  do  the  work  much 
more  thoroughly  and  in  less  time  than  an  inexperienced  hand  can 
do  even  a  poor  job.  Great  care  was  necessary  in  supervising  the 
work  of  removal  carried  on  by  the  individual  owners,  since  each 
spot  infection  practically  meant  training  a  new  man  to  do  the  work, 
and  unless  an  experienced  man  was  constantly  on  the  spot,  the 
work  would  seldom  be  done  properly.  On  State  forest  reserves 
and  in  cases  of  forced  removals,  the  work  was  done  by  employees 
of  the  Commission,  and  it  was  found  that  it  was  done  at  less  cost 
and  much  more  effectively  than  was  usually  the  case  elsewhere. 

The  removal  of  an  infected  tree  is  best  done  as  follows:  First: 
Where  the  ground  beneath  the  tree  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  brush,  this  growth  should  be  cleared  away  so  that  the  chips  and 
branches  may  be  easily  picked  up.  Small  chestnut  or  chinquapin 
trees  or  sprouts  should  be  cut  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  the  tops  burned. 

The  stump  should  be  made  as  low  as  possible.  The  bark  should 
be  first  removed  from  the  lower  3  or  4  feet  of  the  trunk  to  an  inch 
or  more  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  felled  by  sawing,  peeling 
may  be  done  after  the  tree  has  been  cut  down.  During  the  fall  and 
winter  the  bark  is  difficult  to  remove,  and  if  the  stumps  are  cut 
low,  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  split  off  the  sap  wood  and  attached 
bark  with  an  axe.  In  any  case  the  stump  and  all  exposed  roots 
must  be  cleared  of  every  particle  of  bark,  and  all  bark  removed 
must  be  carefully  collected  and  burned. 


9  Original  infected  tree,  cut  and  burned  December,   1911. 
0    Secondary  infected  trees,  cut  and  burned  December,  1911 
®    Secondary   infected   trees,   December,    1912. 

O   Secondary  infected   trees,   August,    1913. 

O   Healthy  trees,  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Scale — 
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Figure  4. 


Typical  small  spot  infection,  near  Dry  Run,  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  showing 
original  center  and  secondary  infected  trees.  If  all  chestnut  trees  within  35 
feet  of  the  nearest  diseased  tree  cut  in  1911  had  been  removed  at  the  time  of  the 
first  cutting,  and  all  stumps  properly  sterilized,  it  would  have  prevented  the 
appearance  of  the  new  infections  of  1912  and  1913. 
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After  the  tree  is  felled,  all  portions  above  the  stump  which  show 
mycelium  or  pustules  of  the  blight  must  be  peeled  of  bark  or  the 
entire  piece  cut  out.  This  diseased  material,  the  brush  from  the 
tops,  the  bark,  and  portions  of  the  felled  chestnut  trees  which  are 
not  peeled  and  which  it  is  not  intended  to  utilize  must  be  burned. 

After  the  stump  is  peeled,  if  fire  can  be  made  over  it  without 
injuring  the  surrounding  trees,  and  without  danger  of  forest  fires, 
the  brush  and  refuse  is  best  piled  over  the  stump  and  burned.  The 
fire  must  entirely  consume  or  deeply  char  all  of  the  material;  no 
nncharred  ends  of  branches  and  small  twigs  can  be  allowed  to  re- 
main without  grave  chances  of  reinfection.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
make  the  fire  over  the  stump  without  injuring  the  surrounding 
trees,  the  sides  and  top  of  the  stump  and  exposed  roots  should  be 
thoroughly  coated  with  creosote. 

Portions  of  infected  trees  which  «how  no  evidence  of  the  blight 
should  not  be  permitted  to  lie  unpeeled  in  the  woods  over  twenty 
days,  but  may  be  safely  handled  and  shipped  with  the  bark  on^  if 
shipped  as  soon  as  cut.  If  the  logs  from  the  diseased  trees  are  not 
removed  from  the  woods  within  twenty  days  from  the  time  the  trees 
are  felled,  they  should  be  peeled  and  the  bark  burned,  or  else  the 
entire  trees  burned.  Wood  from  diseased  trees  to  be  used  where 
exposed  to  the  weather  must  be  peeled,  or  the  fruiting  bodies  are 
almost  sure  to  appear  on  the  dead  bark  and  become  a  source  of  in- 
fection.   Fire  wood,  if  kept  under  dry  cover,  need  not  be  peeled. 

One  of  the  most  important  time  saving  items  is  to  peel  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tree  before  felling,  and  it  is  stiU  more  important  to 
cut  the  stumps  as  low  as  possible.  Bark  remaining  between  but- 
tresses and  deep  crevices  of  stumps  can  be  removed  very  readily 
by  chipping  down  from  a  position  directly  over  the  low  stump, 
which  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  high  stumps.  A  rake  and  a 
large  coal-burner^s  basket  included  among  the  tools  used  in  burn- 
ing, are  very  useful  in  cleaning  the  chips  from  the  ground.  Before 
starting  the  fire,  all  the  leaves  ajad  debris  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance around  the  place  where  the  material  is  to  be  burned  should 
be  raked  into  a  pile  on  which  the  fire  is  started.  The  bark  and 
small  particles  of  wood  are  raked  together  as  soon  as  the  brush  is 
piled,  instead  of  waiting  until  all  the  tops  are  burned.  In  this 
way,  no  large  quantity  of  leaves  and  fine  rakings  are  left  until  the 
end  to  smoulder  for  a  great  length  of  time  before  burning,  and  thus 
increase  the  danger  of  forest  fire. 

All  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  injury  to  surrounding 
chestnut  trees  and  sprouts  in  felling  the  infected  trees.  Observa* 
tion  has  shown  that  nearby  trees  are  too  frequently  injured  through 
carelessness,  and  the  wounds  are  very  apt  to  be  a  point  of  reinfec- 
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tion.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  unbarked  stumps  of  blighted 
trees  and  green  tops  which  are  permitted  to  lie  for  a  month  or  two 
on  the  ground  are  almost  certain  to  become  infected.  The  spores 
germinate  on  the  sappy  surface  of  the  stump,  and  the  mycelium 
grows  downward  through  the  cambium,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  reaches  the  sprouts  which  come  up  around  the  base  of 
the  stump.  In  the  case  of  the  tops  and  particles  of  bark  and  wood, 
the  decaying  bark  appears  to  be  a  very  favorable  seed-bed  for  the 
development  of  the  spores  that  reach  any  portion  of  this  material. 
It  must  be  impressed  on  the  workmen  that  the  stumps  must  be  peeled 
clean/ sind  every  particle  of  the  diseased  tree  must  be  either  burned 
or  utilized  in  such  manner  that  no  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
saprophytic  growth  of  the  fungus. 

It  has  been  found  that  painting  the  thoroughly  peeled  stamps 
with  creosote  is  effective  in  keeping  the  stumps  free  from  the 
pycnidia  of  the  blight  fungus,  but  is  not  so  desirable  as  hard  burn- 
ing over  the  stumps.  In  an  experimental  cutting  at  Wildwood  Park, 
Harrisburg,  55  per  cent,  of  burned  stumps  later  showed  blight, 
while  only  23  per  cent,  of  the  creosoted  stumps  showed  any  signs 
of  it.  However,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  future,  many  of  the  cre- 
osoted stumps  will  become  diseased. 

The  results  of  an  extensive  experiment  at  Anderson  Station,  Mif- 
flin County,  are  given  below.  This  experiment  deals  with  the  ef- 
ficiency of  burning  over  stumps  as  compared  with  creosoting 
stumps.  The  stumps  in  Table  II  were  peeled  at  various  times  dur- 
ing  January,  February,  and  March,  1913,  and  cold  creosote  ap- 
plied with  a  brush.  The  cost  of  creosote  and  labor  of  application 
was  approximately  one-fifth  of  a  cent  for  each  six-inch  stump,  cut 
low.  The  data  given  below  are  the  result  of  an  inspection  of  these 
stumps  made  December  12,  1913. 
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TABLE  II. 
RESULTS  OF  CBEOSOTING  PEELED  STUMPS. 
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No  pycnidia  were  found  on  wood  of  peeled  stumps  after  creosot- 
ing,  except  in  one  case,  where  a  large  area  of  inner  bark  adhered 
to  the  stump  at  time  of  creosoting,  and  later  raised  up,  exposing  an 
untreated  wood  surface.  The  inner  side  of  this  bark  and  the  uncre- 
osoted  area  of  wood  were  covered  with  pycnidia.  Creosote  painted- 
on  thick  bark  at  the  base  of  stumps  or  on  an  exposed  root  does  not 
appear  to  hinder  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  Hence,  since  stumps 
can  be  peeled  but  a  very  short  distance  below  the  soil,  especially  in 
winter,  it  is  believed  that  creosoted  stumps  are  more  apt  to  have 
infected  sprouts  after  a  few  years  than  burned  stumps.  The  dan- 
ger point  is  at  the  ground  line,  and  exposed  roots  and  the  crotches 
at  the  collar  between  roots  are  especially  liable  to  have  areas  of 
bark  that  are  missed  in  peeling.  If  this  bark  becomes  affected,  it 
brings  the  disease  very  close  to  the  young  sprouts  that  spring  up 
around  the  stumps,  and  sooner  or  later  causes  infection. 
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The  stumps  in  Table  III  were  burned  in  December,  1912.  The 
data  given  below  are  the  result  of  an  inspection  made  December 
12, 1913. 

TABLE  III. 
RESULTS  OF  BURNING  OVER  PEELED  STUMPS. 
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One  very  heavily  burned  stump,  cut  close  to  ground,  had  an  area 
of  diseased  bark  at  crotch  between  roots,  and  a  diseased  sprout 
(No.  27).  The  least  charring  was  always  in  crotches  between  roots 
at  or  near  the  soil  line.  Heavily  burned  stumps  have  weak  sprouts 
or  none,  as  a  rule,  about  one  stump  out  of  twenty  having  no  sprouts. 
Greosoted  stumps  usually  have  more  and  stronger  sprouts  than 
burned  stumps. 

Greosoting  is  cheaper  than  burning  over  the  stump,  on  account 
of  the  labor  saved.  "WTiile  it  is  apparently  ^ective  where  the 
peeling  and  creosoting  are  well  done,  burning  is  safer,  althou^ 
more  expensive.  A  gallon  of  creosote  costs  about  16  cepts  and  will 
treat  from  50  to  100  medium  sized  (10" — 15")  stumps,  varying 
with  the  height  of  the  stump  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
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creosote.  The  creosote  may  be  profitably  used  where  other  trees 
will  be  injured  by  fire  or  where  there  is  great  danger  of  starting 
forest  fires.  Other  methods  of  treating  the  stump  have  been  tried, 
such  as  spraying  the  stumps  with  crude  oil  or  kerosene  and  then 
burning  them,  after  peeling.  The  stumps  have  also  been  buried 
under  a  mound  of  soil  through  which  the  sprouts  had  to  penetrate. 
These  treatments  are  less  efficient  and  more  expensive  than  creo- 
sote and  cannot  be  recommended. 

COST  OF  ERADICATION. 

The  cost  of  eradication  will  vary  greatly  according  to  the  condi- 
tions. If  an  average  of  50  acres  is  scouted  per  day  per  man,  at  a 
labor  charge  of  |2.50  per  day  to  include  the  cost  of  supervision,  the 
cost  of  scouting  an  acre  is  5  cents.  In  a  region  of  much  blight,  the 
cost  of  efficient  scouting  will  run  four  or  five  times  this  amount 
unless  the  plan  is  adopted  of  determining  only  the  edges  of  a  spot 
infection,  and  then  cutting  out  all  of  the  chestnut  trees  inside  of 
the  area  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  show  visible  signs  of 
the  blight  This  seems  to  be  the  most  sensible  plan,  since  the  re- 
sults of  reinspection  show  that  it  is  the  trees  inside  of  the  edges 
of  the  spot  infection  which  in  almost  every  case  show  reinfection. 
It  will  save  money  not  only  in  scouting,  but  in  future  control.  On 
the  Pennypacker  forest  reserve  in  Perry  County  where  the  infec- 
tions were  thickly  scattered,  the  cost  of  scouting  and  removal  in 
1911  and  1912  on  1,620  acres  was  73  cents  per  acre,  or  52  cents  per 
diseased  tree,  and  this  is  probably  the  lowest  figure  for  which  the 
work  can  be  done.  The  most  expensive  part  of  the  work  is  the  peel- 
ing of  the  stumps,  and  here  a  g)-eat  deal  can  be  saved  by  following 
the  proper  methods.  In  a  large  spot  infection,  the  cost  can  be 
reduced  considerably  because  of  the  concentration  of  the  work.  A 
spot  infection  of  822  trees,  ranging  up  to  18  inches  in  diameter  on 
the  stump  (average  6  inches)  was  cut  out  at  a  cost  of  f70.60  or 
8.58  cents  per  tree.  This  included  peeling  not  only  the  stumps,  but 
all  merchantable  portions  of  the  trees,  burning  the  brush,  steriliz- 
ing the  stumps,  and  cleaning  up  thoroughly.  This  cost,  however, 
does  not  include  scouting,  which  in  this  case  can  be  figured  at  2 
cents  per  tree.  The  total  area  of  this  spot  was  about  three  acres, 
so  that  the  total  cost  of  scouting  and  eradication  was  approximately 
{29.00  per  acre.  In  all  but  very  small  spot  infections,  enough  ma- 
terial is  produced  to  pay  for  doing  the  work. 

In  Mifllin  County,  three  men  treated  2,341  clumps  of  six-year- 
old  chestnut  sprouts  at  an  average  cost  of  20.3  cents  per  dump. 
Each  man  averaged  15  dumps  per  day;  cutting,  peding,  cleaning 
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up  and  burning,  were  very  carefully  done  at  a  cost  of  16.3  cents 
per  clump.  Scouting,  creosoting,  and  loss  of  time  from  bad  weather 
cost  an  additional  4  cents  per  clump.  The  average  acre  contained 
205  clumps  of  chestnut  sprouts,  with  -an  average  of  5  five-inch 
sprouts  per  clump;  29  clumps  per  acre  or  14  per  cent,  were  dis- 
eased. The  cost  of  thorough  sanitation  thus  amounted  to  f5.89  per 
acre.  The  average  daily  wage  was  f2.40,  including  the  cost  of 
board  and  supervision. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  CUTTING  OUT  METHOD  OF  CONTROL. 

To  determine  the  efficiency  of  sanitation  in  controlling  the  dis- 
ease, a  careful  reinspection  of  67  spot  infections  which  had  been 
treated  a  year  or  more  previous  to  the  examination,  was  made  in 
the  fall  of  1913.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are  shown  in 
the  following  tabulation: 

TABLE  IV. 

RESULTS  OBTAINED,  IN  ONE  YEAR,  IN  CUTTING  OUT  20 
ADVANCE  SPOT  INFECTIONS  OF  CHESTNUT  BLIGHT. 
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'Sanitation  well  done— stumps  well  peeled,   well  burned  or  creosoted,   and  refuse  burned. 
tSanltation  fairly  well  done,  but  stumps  not  thoroughly  peeled  or  burned. 
fiSanltatlon  poorly  done— no  burning  done,  and  stumps  poony  peeled  In  some 
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NOTES  OF  RE-INSPEOTION. 

Over  60  spot  infections  located  on  the  western  advance  line  were 
examined  between  August,  1913,  and  February,  1914.  The  spots 
were  located  in  7  counties  on  the  extreme  western  advance  line  of 
the  disease,  and  also  some  distance  back  of  this  line.  The  cutting 
out  had  been  done  by  practically  as  many  owners  as  there  were 
spots,  under  supervision  of  various  field  men,  so. that  the  condi- 
tions were  averaged  in  every  way.  The  point  which  was  brought 
out  most  prominently  by  the  re-examination  was  the  fact  that 
where  the  stumps  were  well  peeled  and  thoroughly  charred  and 
where  the  tops  and  refuse  were  well  cleaned  up  and  burned,  and  the 
merchantable  material  promptly  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
spot  infection,  there  was  no  reinfection  of  the  stumps  or  sprouts 
of  the  treated  trees.  Where  the  work  was  carelessly  done,  there 
was  more  or  less  reinfection.  However,  there  were  exceptions  in 
both  cases.  In  some  cases  where  the  work  was  done  only  fairly  well 
or  even  poorly,  there  was  less  infection  than  might  naturally  be 
expected.  In  some  other  cases  where  the  work  was  done  as  well 
as  it  can  be  expected  under  field  conditions,  there  was  a  consider- 
able reinfection.  This  variation  is  probably  explained  by  other  fac- 
tors which  undoubtedly  enter  into  the  effectiveness  of  sanitation 
cutting.  Probably  the  age  of  the  original  infection  center  is  one 
factor  governing  the  number  of  new  infections  which  appear  after 
the  first  cutting  out.  If  the  original  infection  is  still  so  young 
that  there  is  a  comparatively  small  canker,  or  if  the  condition  of 
the  growth  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  production  of  ascospores, 
a  small  amount  of  new  infection  may  be  expected,  since  the  wind 
apparently  distributes  most  of  the  infection  to  the  surrounding 
trees.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  diseased  area  of  bark  at  the  center 
of  an  infection  is  large  and  has  produced  a  great  number  of  peri- 
thecia,  and  the  climatic  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the 
ejection  of  ascospores,  a  large  number  of  incipient  infections  are 
very  apt  to  be  left  in  the  surrounding  trees  at  the  time  of  the  first 
removal  cutting. 

Just  how  long  after  cutting  it  takes  these  incipient  infections 
to  develop  so  that  they  can  be  detected  in  scouting  depends  on  a 
number  of  conditions,  such  as  the  location  of  the  diseased  area  on 
the  tree  and  the  height  above  ground  where  infection  occurs,  size 
of  the  tree,  season  of  the  year  and  climatic  conditions  following 
the  occurrence  of  infection,  location  of  the  spot  infection  relative 
to  topography,  etc.  Probably  the  most  important  factor  govern- 
ing the  number  of  new  infections  after  a  removal  cutting  is  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  man  who  scouted  the  area.     Certain 
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men  have  much  better  scouting  ability  than  others,  and  in  some  of 
the  spots  examined,  at  least,  this  factor  a]  one  is  sufficient  to  account 
largely  for  the  conditions  found  on  reinspection.  However,  even 
the  best  scout  cannot  detect  small  twig  infections  in  the  tops  of  tall 
trees  before  they  have  girdled  the  twigs,  an<^  it  is  frequently  very 
easy  to  miss  well  developed  cankers  either  at  the  base  of  large  trees 
when  no  fruiting  bodies  have  been  produced,  or  on  the  upper  trunks 
of  tall  trees  before  the  tops  have  been  girdled. 

It  was  very  noticeable  that  new  infections  appearing  in  a  spot 
where  the  original  infection  had  been  properly  removed  were  al- 
most always  within  a  short  distance  of  the  original  infection.  Prob- 
ably half  of  the  new  infections  found,  even  after  the  second  inspec- 
tion, were  on  trees  that  grew  on  the  same  stump  or  in  the  same  tree 
gi"oup  as  an  original  infected  tree,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  newly 
infected  trees  were  so  close  that  their  tops  interlocked  or  were  di- 
rectly exposed  to  the  tops  of  the  previously  infected  trees.  The  ac- 
companying diagram  illustrates  the  characteristic  manner  in  which 
new  infection  appears.  In  several  cases  the  farthest  infection  as 
noted  in  the  tabulated  data  was  an  old  infection  which  was  missed 
at  the  time  of  the  first  inspection,  and  which  really  constituted  a 
separated  spot  infection. 

Blight  spots  in  northern  Pennsylvania  seem  to  be  smaller,  more 
widely  scattered,  and  to  spread  less  rapidly  from  the  center  than 
spots  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  One  reason  for  this  may 
be  that  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  much  lower  percentage  of  chestnut 
in  the  forest  and  the  chestnut  appears  to  be  sounder  and  in  better 
health  than  much  of  the  chestnut  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Further  south  along  the  advance  line,  greater  injury  is  noticed 
on  young  trees  from  the  bast  miner;  damage  from  ice  storms  and 
hail  storms  also  appears  to  be  greater.  Another  possible  factor  is 
that  the  climate  is  warmer,  and  favorable  to  the  copious  formation 
and  ejection  of  ascospores  over  a  longer  period  than  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  Another  possible  factor  is  differences  in  topo- 
graphy which  favor  the  carrying  of  spores  long  distances  along  reg- 
ular "air  lanes."  This  may  be  the  explanation  for  long  chains  of 
spot  infections  which  occur  along  the  lower  edges  of  timber  of  the 
long,  forested  ridges,  and  on  benches  half  way  up  mountain  sides. 
This  is  put  forth  merely  as  a  suggestion  and  not  as  a  fact,  although 
there  is  some  evidence  to  warrant  a  hypothesis  of  this  kind. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  show  clearly  that  the  chestnut 
trees  immediately  within  and  adjoining  a  spot  infection  (say  25 
feet  beyond  the  outermost  infected  trees),  should  be  cut  out  and 
the  stumps  sterilized  whether  the  trees  appear  to  be  infected  at 
the  time  the  cutting  is  done,  op  not  (Fig.  4).     The  investigation 
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proves  that  these  trees  in  the  majority  of  cases  will  become  infected 
later  on,  and  it  means  extra  expense  and  less  effective  control  to 
wait  until  the  infection  appears.  In  very  small  spot  infections  or 
even  those  of  considerable  size,  it  is  believed  that  such  treatment 
will  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  blight  in  the  majority  of  cases.  How- 
ever, to  cut  out  these  apparently  healthy  trees  is  not  suiBcient;  the 
sanitation  work  must  be  done  as  thoroughly  as  if  the  trees  were  dis- 
eased. Even  though  the  merchantable  portions  are  taken  out  of  the 
woods  and  the  tops  burned,  the  unpeeled  sttimps  are  very  apt  to 
become  infected,  especially  if  nearby  diseased  trees  have  been  eject- 
ing aacospores.  Four  treated  spot  infections  were  examined  which 
proved  this  very  conclusively.  The  following  facts  relative  to  these 
spots  are  interesting: — 

Spot  1,  Five  infected  trees  in  Huntingdon  County  were  treated, 
in  April,  1912,  b}''  digging  up  the  trees,  stumps  and  all,  and  burn- 
ing them  in  an  open  field.  In  March,  1913,  the  spot  was  re-examined 
and  three  infected  trees  found.  The  stumps  were  peeled  and  the 
tops  burned,  but  not  over  the  stumps.  At  the  same  time  ail  of  the 
chestnut  trees  on  a  half  acre  surrounding  the  spot  that  were  large 
enough  for  fence  posts  were  cut  out,  the  tops  burned  and  the  rest 
of  the  trees  removed.  The  stumps  were  left  unpeeled  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  6  new  infections  were  found  on  small  saplings  that  re- 
mained after  the  cutting,  and  all  but  4  out  of  75  stumps  from  which 
the  bark  was  not  peeled  showed  pycnidia  on  the  cut  surface  of  the 
wood  or  bark,  pustules  in  the  dead  bark  on  the  side  of  the  stump, 
and  usually,  mycelium  growing  downward  toward  the  base  of  the 
stump  through  the  live  bark. 

Bpot  No.  2,  Seven  infected  trees  cut  March,  1913;  stumps  well 
peeled  but  not  burned  over.  In  January,  1914,  9  new  infections 
were  found  on  adjoining  trees  and  50  new  infections  were  found 
on  the  stumps  of  healthy  trees  cut  in  close  proximity  to  the  spot 
in  March,  1913.  These  stumps  were  not  peeled  and  the  pustules 
appeared  in  the  bark  on  the  side  of  the  stump,  and  in  many  cases 
showed  mycelium  running  through  the  live  bark  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  stump. 

Spot  No.  S.  Seven  trees  cut  June,  1912;  stumps  peeled  and  well 
burned.  March,  1913,  7  infections  were  cut  out,  the  stumps  poorly 
peeled  and  not  burned.  At  this  time  17  healthy  trees  were  cut 
within  a  radius  of  30  yards  and  the  bark  was  not  peeled  from  the 
stumps.  In  January,  1914,  no  new  infections  had  appeared  on  any 
of  the  surrounding  trees,  but  8  of  the  stumps  were  infected. 

Spot  No.  4.  One  infection  cut  July,  1912.  Stumps  peeled  and 
burned.  In  April,  1913,  16  new  infections  were  found  on  stumps 
cut  at  the  time  the  original  infection  was  removed  and  immediately 
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surrounding  the  infected  trees.  These  stumps  were  located  as  fol- 
lows: One  stump  3  yards  west  of  center;  3  stumps  northwest  of 
center  (farthest  35  yards) ;  3  stumps  north  of  center  (farthest  20 
yards) ;  5  stumps  northeast  of  center  (farthest  12  yards) ;  2  stumps 
east  of  center  (farthest  3  yards) ;  2  stumps  southeast  of  center 
(farthest  8  yards) ;  these  stumps  were  peeled  and  not  burned  over. 
In  February,  1914,  4  additional  infected  stumps  were  found,  the 
farthest  being  12  yards  from  the  center. 

East  of  the  advance  line  sanitation  has  proved  effective  in  hinder- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  not  in  eradicating  it.  Inspec- 
tions made  of  a  tract  of  blighted  chestnut  at  Haverford,  Pa.,  cut 
in  1910  and  the  stumps  peeled,  but  not  burned,  showed  both  in 
1912  and  1913,  that  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  stumps  and 
sprouts  were  reinfected.  On  a  nearby  tract  where  the  trees  were 
cut  at  the  same  time  and  stumps  left  unpeeled,  the  reinfection  was 
approximately  80. per  cent  At  Hummelstown,  Pa.,  on  several  acres 
of  diseased  chestnut,  cut  in  the  winter  in  1911-12,  a  portion  of  the 
stumps  were  peeled  and  lightly  burned.  In  the  spring  of  1913^  80 
per  cent,  of  the  peeled  stumps  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  unpeeled 
stumps  were  reinfected.  The  reasons  for  the  high  per  cent  of  re- 
infection was  the  fact  that  the  peeled  stumps  were  not  well  burned, 
and  the  nearness  of  disease  on  trees  in  the  adjoining  woods  and  on 
the  adjoining  unpeeled  stumps.  This  is  shown  by  the  location  of 
the  infection  on  the  sprouts  as  follows: 
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TABLE  VII. 

INFECTION  ON  SPROUTS  AROUND  STUMPS  OF  BLIGHTED 

TREES  CUT  AT  HUMMELSTOWN,  PA. 
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The  investigation  at  Hummelstown  shows  that  there  is  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  number  and  vigor  of  the  sprouts  produced 
by  peeled  and  unpeeled  stumps.  In  many  cases,  the  sprouts  reached 
a  height  of  six  feet  or  more  in  a  single  year's  growth.  The  sprouts 
from  peeled  stumps  frequently  spring  from  the  roots,  2  to  4  inches 
from  the  stump,  and  push  through  three  inches  or  more  of  soil. 
This  will  undoubtedly  aid  in  keeping  them  free  from  disease,  and 
the  new  growth  will  be  better  rooted  than  ordinary  stump  sprouts. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  has  been  shown  that  with  the  less  effective  methods  of  cutting 
out  spot  infections  used  in  the  beginning  of  its  work  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission,  the  amount  of  blight 
has  been  substantially  reduced.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
much  more  eiBcient  results  will  be  obtained  by  using  the  methods 
which  have  been  developed  by  experience,  and  which  are  recom- 
mended in  this  report: 

(1)  Cutting  out  all  chestnut  trees  inside  the  limits  of  a  spot 
infection,  also  immediately  beyond,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  all  show  visible  signs  of  the  blight. 

(2)  Great  care  in  peeling  the  stumps  and  in  burning  or  removing 
from  the  woods  all  felled  portions  of  the  treated  trees. 

(3)  Thorough  disinfection  of  the  peeled  stumps,  preferably  by 
burning. 

(4)  A  force  of  well-trained  and  experienced  men  to  do  both  the 
scouting  and  sanitation  cutting. 


REGULATING  SHIPMENTS  OF   CHESTNUT  NUR- 
SERY STOCK 

The  Commission  issued  the  appended  official  regulations  for  the 
better  protection  of  buyers  of  chestnut  nursery  stock,  and  to  aid 
in  the  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  chestnut  tree  bark  disease. 
So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  railway  and  other  transportation 
companies  generally  complied  with  these  jinstructions,  recognizing 
their  meaning  and  importance,  knowing  that  diseased  nursery  stock 
was  a  serious  menace. 


REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  CHESTNUT  NURSERY  STOCK; 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  CHESTNUT  TREE  BLIGHT  COMMIS- 
SION, MARCH  4,  1913. 

Whereas,  It  is  found  necessary  to  make  certain  regulations  in 
order  to  provide  efficient  and  practical  means,  for  the  prevention, 
control,  and  eradication  of  the  chestnut  tree  blight;  therefore,  in 
pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  by  Act  of  Assembly,  it  is  re- 
solved by  this  Commission  that  the  following  regulations  be  adopted, 
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and  as  occasion  may  arise,  such  other  and  further  regulations,  and 
the  altering  or  amending  of  the  same,  as  it  may  seem  necessary. 

Begulation  No.  1.  Bailroad  companies,  express  companies,  and 
other  common  carriers  must  not  accept  for  shipment,  until  further 
notice  any  chestnut  nursery  stock  which  does  not  bear  the  official 
inspection  tags  of  this  Commission.  Chestnut  nursery  stock 
shipped  from  without  the  State  and  intended  for  delivery  within 
the  State  not  being  accompanied  by  an  official  inspection  tag  issued 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State  or  Country  wherein  such 
shipment  originated^  certifying  apparent  freedom  from  chestnut 
blight,  must  be  held  at  a  convenient  place  within  the  State,  and 
this  Commission  immediately  notified.  Every  such  shipment  must 
be  retained  in  its  original  package,  unopened,  and  must  not  be  de- 
livered to  the  consignee  until  after  an  examination  shall  have  been 
made  by  an  inspector  representing  this  Commission,  and  then  not 
until  the  inspector  shall  have  attached  thereto  the  official  inspector's 
tag  of  this  Commission. 

The  official  inspection  tag  of  the  Commission  bears  the  official 
seal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

COMMONWEALTH  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Commission  for  the  Investigation  and  Control  of  the  Chestnut 

.    Tree  Blight  Disease  in  Pennsylvania. 

* 

CERTIFICATE  OP  INSPECTION 

This  is  to  Certify  that  the  chestnut  nursery  stock  to  which  this 
certificate  is  attached,  under  my  supervision,  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  at  the  time  of  shipment  was  found  t6  be  apparently 
free  from  any  infection  by  blight  caused  by  the  fungus  Diaporthe 
parasitica. 

Dated 191 at Pa. 


Inspector. 

For  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commission. 

Each  bundle,  bale,  or  package  of  chestnut  nursery  stock  shall 
bear  the  above  tag,  and  in  addition  each  tree  shall  have  attached 
thereto  a  numbered  and  signed  tag  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 


T.nrgo  sprnuiN  growing  iiniLiDd  c-rfusutud  cheatDiit  Btumps. 


«3 
COMMONWEALTH  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Commission  Pop  the  Investigation  and  Control  of  the  Chestnut 

Tree  Blight  Disease  in  Pennsylvania. 

Certificate  of  Single  Tree  Inspection. 

Tree  Number 

This  is  to  Certify  that  the  chestnut  tree  to  which  this  tag  is  at- 
tachedy  under  my  supervision,  was  carefully  examined,  and  at  the 
time  of  shipment  was  found  to  be  apparently  free  from  any  infection 
by  blight  caused  by  the  fungus  Diaporthe  paraHtica. 

Dated 191 at Pa. 

Inspector. 

B^ulation  No.  2.  No  chestnut  tree  nursery  stock  shall  be  re- 
moved from  any  nursery  or  other  place  where  the  same  may  be  grow- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  shipment  until  said  trees  shall  first 
have  been  inspected  by  this  Commission  and  the  official  inspection 
tag  attached  thereto.  ''Removed"  is  here  construed  to  mean  the 
final  tying  up  into  an  original  package,  transporting  from  the 
premises  where  grown,  or  offering  same  to  a  common  carrier  for 
shipment. 

Regulation  No.  3.  All  chestnut  tree  nursery  stock  intended  for 
salt'  or  shipment  must  first  be  dipped  into  an  approved  fungicide 
prior  to  delivery  or  shipment  The  official  inspection  tag  will  not 
be  attached  to  stock  unless  first  so  treated. 

Regulation  No.  4.  All  chestnut  tree  nursery  stock  found  to  be 
infected  with  the  chestnut  bark  fungus  must  be  immediately  de- 
stroyed. This  regulation  applies  to  diseased  stock  found  at  the 
time  of  inspection  for  shipment/  and  also  to  inspections  in  the 
nursery  before  stock  is  marketed. 

Regulation  No.  5.  Nurserymen  and  common  carriers,  who,  after 
receiving  notice  of  the  above  regulations,  negligently  or  willfully 
fail  to  refuse  to  be  governed  thereby,  will,  without  further  notice, 
subject  their  chestnut  stock  and  shipments  to  quarantine,  which 
will  be  maintained  by  this  Commission. 

■  All  correspondence  relative  to  nursery  inspection  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  P.  D.  Heald,  Pathologist,  Zoology  Building,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  AMENDED  CHESTNUT  TREE  BARK  DISEASE  ACT. 


The  work  of  the  Chestnut  Blight  Commission  was  suspended  not 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  desire  to  proceed,  or  lack  of  onnortnnlty  to 
render  most  valuable  services,  but  for  reasons  stated  in  the  letter  at 
tire  beginning  of  this  report.    While  the  legislation  recognized  the 
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need  of  continning  active  work  of  this  character  by  providing  for 
a  continuation  of  the  Commission,  it  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  have 
the  work  advance  with  that  vigor  which  the  Commission  believed 
necessary  in  order  to  achieve  the  most  marked  success. 

The  original  Act  of  Assembly  approved  June  14,  1911,  provided 
that  the  Commission  should  continue  operations  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  Act.  This  period  would 
have  expired  by  limitation,  June  14,  1914.  To  continue  the  Act 
in  force,  and  to  provide  for  a  0/ommission  to  take  up  the  work  at 
any  time,  should  it  be  thought  in  the  future  desirable  to  do  so,  the 
original  Act  of  Assembly  was  amended  by  extending  the  term  of 
the  original  Commission  to  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
their  appointment,  and  to  continue  thereafter  for  so  long,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Governor,  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  work  done 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law.  This  makes  the  Commission 
a  continuing  one  to  be  revived  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  Sec- 
tion one,  of  forgoing  Act,  as  amended*  by  the  1913  Legislature, 
reads  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  a  commission,  to  consist 
of  five  members,  to  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor 
,for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  their  appointment,  and  to 
continue  thereafter  for  such  period  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Governor,  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  work  to 
be  done  under  this  Act,  and  to  be  called  The  Commission  for  the  In- 
vestigation and  Control  of  the  Chestnut-Tree  Blight  Disease  in  Penn- 
sylvania, is  hereby  created;  with  power  to  ascertain,  determine  upon 
and  adopt  the  most  efficient  and  practical  means  for  the  prevention, 
control,  and  eradication  of  a  disease  of  the  chestnut  tree,  commonly 
.  known  as  the  chestnut- tree  blight  disease;  and  for  this  purpose,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Departmtot  of  Forestry,  or  otherwise,  to 
conduct  scientific  investigations  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  such 
disease  and  the  means  of  preventing  its  introduction,  continuance, 
and  spread;  to  establish,  regulate,  maintain,  and  enforce  quarantine 
against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  such  disease;  and,  from  time 
to  time,  to  adopt  and  prescribe  such  regulations  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure as  to  it  may  seem  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  exercising  the  powers  and  au- 
thority hereby  conferred:  Provided,  That  in  the  work  of  collabo- 
ration by  the  Commission  with  the  Department  of  Forestry,  said 
Department  may  employ  such  means,  and  make  detail  of  such  men, 
and  do  such  other  things,  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary  or  expedient 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Provided  further.  That  if 
the  fungus  causing  lie  aforesaid  disease  be  found  to  attack  other 
species  of  trees,  such  trees  shall  be  deemed  to  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  act." 


*See  P.  li.  1918,  p.  ZIZ. 
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The  rapid  rise  and  spread  of  the  Chestnut  Bark  Disease  since  its 
introduction  into  the  United  States  from  the  Orient,  probably  in 
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will  be  glad  to  have  called  to  his  attention  any  omissions  or  any 
corrections  in  the  citations  here  given. 
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